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OST people imagine that four hundred | June, 1871, found the writer and companions 
. and fifty miles of travel through the | on board an “ ox chariot,” bound from Algoa 


best settled portion of South Africa implies | Bay to the land of gems. 
an exceedingly romantic journey, full of pic- | 
turesque incident, the monotony broken by | fast on the summit of the dreary Zuurberg 


exciting hunting expeditions, or pleasant | Mountain, a thick fog obscuring every thins 
and instructive interviews with the boers| the oxen lost in one of the many mountain 


and natives. 
charmed the intending traveler; but to one 
who has made the journey it means four or 
five days and nights in a horrid jolting mail- 


The sixth day out from the bay saw us 


Such ideas of the trip have | ravines, chilly winds blowing, and wood and 


water extremely scarce. 
The twenty-fifth day out found us in a 
veritable Slough of Despond, near the Or- 


cart, with no sleep and but little food, or | ange River, wagon sunk to the hub, drivers 


else thirty or forty days in a bullock wagon, 
isolated from the world, and drearily plod- 
ding through treeless, stony plains, or over 
barren hills, with naught but a flock of 
sheep here and there, or a dirty and dilapi- 
dated boer’s house to break the monotony. 
Amidst such scenes as these the month of 





discouraged, the “ transport rider” (conduct- 
or of wagons) snoring on his bed in a drunk- 
en sleep, and the oxen so emaciated by want 
of grass and water, and so dreadfully abused 
by the brutal Hottentots, that some were 
dead, others lay exhausted in the mud, while 
the rest evidently could do no more at the 
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bidding of “ shambok” 
and blows. 


and whip, or kicks 
Rest they wanted, and food and 
drink, and all these they had after a fashion 
before our caravan again proces ded. 

The thirty-fifth day out left us at eventide 
Modder River, 


a Free State stream, whose muddy banks, 


in the slimy channel of the 


quaggy bed, and sudden tloods are the dread 
transport rider the country. 
, Weighted with nine thousand 
pounds of merchandise, refused to budge, 
despite the addition of an extra span of 

cattle. The wheels, inch by 
inch, were sinking into the ooze, a heavy 


of every 


Our wag 


on 


oxen to our 


snower ¢ 


the 


f rain pattered on our heads, while 
of the turbid 
warned the excited drivers that a flood was 
which 


here roar water 


asluy 
ming, might end our journey in a 
“Trek, trek!” the Hot- 
tentots ery, as with guttural yells which 
friehte 
and with the cracking of their murderons 
t] 


urge the 


very lively manner. 
n the night-birds from their perch, 


miserable oxen to fresh 


After a series of struggles and 


whips, they 
exertions, 
plunges the tired beasts sink deeper yet 
in the foaming current. Things begin to 
look s and the are frantic. 
With shrieks and curses they spring into 
torrent and attack their dumb 

with foot and fist, shambok 
The din increases; the oxen 

and bellow. 


blacks 


rious, 
the com- 

and 
moan 


panions 
club. 
“Give it to them, boys !” 
the transport rider. and the 
There 
and slowly the huge ark, like 
some slimy monster, emerges from the river, 
aud just in time, for down comes a wall of 
water—the beginning of a flood which ends 
all hope of being joined by the other wagons 
for an unknown time. Wet and chilly, we 
jogged along at the rate of a mile an hour. 
About, midnight a range of low, flat-topped 
hills was visible. The transport rider point- 
ed to it, and said, ‘‘ Gents, there’s Du Toits 
Pan. You'll be in the camp to-morrow.” 
And we rejoiced; for after thirty-five days 
of privation, alternately pinched by cold 
and scorched by heat, having shot no game 
but an ugly baboon, and the hospitable boers 
of the country, with whom we tried to be 
friends, calling us “dom” Englishmen, and 
slamming their doors in our faces, no won- 
der any change seemed preferable to “ trek- 
king” in a bullock wagon. 

Exactly at nine the next morning, tired and 
sore, our nerves excited, but happy and joy 
ous, we entered the great central camp of 
Du Toits Pan. We found all at work in the 
claims. The metallic grating of the gravel 
shaking through the sieve, the blows of pick 
and shovel in breaking obdurate lumps, and 
the cries of the barbarous Caffres and Hot- 


cries 
“ Yaw, boss !” 
tting and slashing are renewed. 
moves; 


Sile 


* A small rod of rhinoceros hide. It resembles a 
flexible cane, and skillfully handled, draws blood at 
every stroke. 


tentots employed in the claims, all made up 
a strange volume of sound not elsewher 
heard. On every claim was a dirt heap, on 
every heap a table (often improvised from ; 
packing-case), and on every table a pile of 
gravel, over which bent the anxious digger 
carefully scraping it away piecemeal in hi 
search for wealth. seyond this exciting 
scene of toil lay the expanse of tents, thei 
white outlines varied by some building of 
wood or iron devoted to the interests of 
trade. Again opening before me was Mair 
Street, a long vista of shops and stores of 
every size and shape, while from their gabl 
ends long poles arose, on which were dis 
played the most astonishing combination of 
bunting that eye ever beheld. The list 
would contain the flags of all nations, th 
sailor’s code of signals, and then leave roon 
for the enterprising individuals who adver 
tised their names and wares in this elevate: 
manner. This street was always crowded 
diggers after new picks, ladies out shopping 
or a black after a blanket. While one and 
all never forgot the seductive canteens, at 
whose doors all day long a double stream ot 
customers proved the dryness of claim dust 
and the ease with which Cape brandy clear 
ed the throat and renewed the action of th 
tongue. After we had been set down on th: 
edge of the camp, and the immense wago1 
which had conveyed us so tediously up coun 
try had departed, our first endeavor was t« 
pitch our eight-by-ten tent, which was gua 
anteed to be impervious alike to heat an 
cold,or rain and dust. In fact, we conside1 
ed it a paragon of excellence, until a month’: 
residence under its leaky roof and yawning 
sides dispelled any such illusion. Well, at 
it we went erecting our house. We first 
dug two holes for the poles ; but, alas! they 
were sunk at different angles, and when the 
poles entered they seemed divided in opin 
ion as to what was the perpendicular. How 
ever, we let this pass in our hurry, and pu 
the canvas over, which we began to pul 
down and fasten at the bottom, when, to my 
sorrow and my partner’s discomfort, a gract 
ful little whirlwind approached, and intrud 
ing upon our half-finished labor, unceremo 
niously took up tent, stakes, and all; and 
when, after a moment of bewilderment 
blinded by sand and suffocated with dust, | 
managed to look around, the tent was gone 
I gazed up and down, to the right and left, 
and sang out at the top of my voice for 
Jones, who was nowhere to be seen, when 
above a mound a few yards away I spied a 
head. I stared amoment—could it be? 
it was Jones’s red head, and away I went to 
find the unfortunate fellow tangled in the 
cords of the tent, which was lying in a mix 
ed condition at his heels. Happily he was 
unhurt, and after some maledictions on tents 
in general and ours in particular, he assisted 
me in dragging our home—sweet home— 


-vyes 
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JUMPING A OLAIM, 


back 


nN 
Tie 


again, when, with some help from ¢ 


it went up in safety. 


ighbor, 
Our household affairs being arranged, we 
proc eeded to look about for a « laim. On g0- 
ing to the kopje (pronounced copy) we made | 
up to an industrious digger, who was swing- | 
inghis sieve with might and main. “ Good- | 
day,” I said. He bowed his head, but spoke | 
not, for when claim dust is flying people keep | 
their mouths shut as much as possible. “ Are 
there any vacant claims around here ?” I ask- | 
ed. This time tho 
mouth opened, and 


laconically pro- 
nounced the word 
“Lots.” This was 


encouraging; so, aft- 
er some little expla- 
nations and 
tions, we found our- 
selves on a deserted 
piece of ground thir- 
ty feet square, with 
a half-filled hole in 
one corner, and the 
surface covered with 
two or three tons of 
whitish-green pow- 
dery dust. To com- 
ply with the law, we 
tooka pick, and hav- 
ing made a fresh 
mark in the hole, the 
claim 
to be legally “‘jump- 
ed;” and an old dig- 
ger who was witness 


direc- 


was declared 
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|d la Tichborne, he would back 


*““SOME OF YOU HAD BETTER STAND 





to the “jumping” told us to get out our li- 
cense, and if there was another claimant, 
us up in 


court. Accordingly away we went, and aft- 


jer @ little search found the inspector of 


claims snugly ensconced in a Lilliputian 
house, on which were inscribed the profes- 
sions of its last occupant, viz., “ Diamant 
Kooper” (diamond buyer ), “ Watch-maker.” 
This place was crammed to suffocation with 
impatient diggers, all holding their old li- 
censes imploringly toward the harassed in- 
spector, who was nervously entering the 
items of one before him. The place was 
quite dark, as the small window held thre 
heads, which projected into the office o1 
crane-like necks. At last he looked up, 
and finding things had reached a climax, 
dropped his pen, rose, and commenced ham 
mering the three heads with his ledger. 
They withdrew in haste, at the same tim 


| seriously damaging the rheumatic window- 
| frame which delayed their retreat. 


The in- 
spector again took his seat, and ironically 
advised a few more to enter the den. “Do 
come in, gentlemen; there’s lots of room. 
Some of you had better stand on the table.” 
And then in anger he roared out, ‘ D 
can’t you take a hint? Give me some air, or 
Vil not This had a 
slight effect, and the worthy band retired 
for a few moments, only to gradually invade 


-n it! 


issue another license.” 


| the premises mong seriously than before. 


Having a tent, a claim, and a license, we 
only lacked one thing, and that was native 
labor, to commence digging in good earnest 
After due consultation and deliberation we 
betook ourselves to a general 
ker, and commissioned him to 
ant. 


agent or bro- 
get us a serv- 


In a few hours he made his appear- 





ON THE TABLE.” 
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ince at our tent door with a lank, shriveled 
“Here he is, 
vents- He’s old, but all the 


better for it; besides, he’s 


Caffre, both old and ugly. 
a fine * boy Ry 
an old digger; 
He just told me he 
never ‘jumps’ any thing but grub, and that 
he’s bound to have. 


ind then he’s honest. 


But he’ll never ‘jump’ 
. diamond. Don’t you fear: he’s the right 
With these comforting remarks the 
went turned him over to me and received 
his commission. And now the fun ecom- 
“ Boy, what’s your name ?” I ask- 
ed. He took no notice of my question, but 
kept staring at a pot near by, as if expect- 


sort.” 


menced. 


ug the lid to jump off and disclose some 
delicate joint to his gaze. I 
und repeated my question. 


shook him, 
“Yaw, 
moey” (good), he answered, pointing to the 
pot. In despair, I took the lid off the pot, 
when in went his hand on some pieces of 
mutton, and I politely left him to make a 
and his hunger before 
making any further attempt at 


boss, 


learance appease 
conversa- 
tion. Jones now came out, and burst into 
aughter at the sight of our Caffre, squatted 
m his haunches over the pot, with an old 


sheep-skin on his back, and ravenously de- 


OUR 


DOWN EAST NATIVE. 


vouring mutton. In the end he gave us a 
name which we construed into Yankee; and 
having loaded our pick and shovel on the 
back of our down East native, we marched 
to the claim. When there he stripped off 
his clothing—to wit, the sheep-skin—before 
he went to work, and I actually envied him 
his ease and comfort in this condition. He 
had better use of his limbs, was not fettered 
by tight pants, close-titting waistcoats, or 
clumsy shoes, while in an economical point 
of view he eclipsed all civilized working- 
men I know of. 

A day or so after we commenced digging, 
as I was busy in our claim preparing to sink 
a shaft, I was startled by hearing a most 


tremendous shouting and yelling, and on 


looking around me I discovered all the dig- 


gers, Caffres, and Hottentots making for a 
distant claim at the top of their speed, while 
their unearthly “ hoorays” and cries inspired 
all outsiders with what 
Upon reaching the centre of attra 
tion I found a large crowd swaying to and 
fro around a shallow hole. In this hole was 
a red-shirted man, and in his mouth 
a diamond—over which his 
lips scarcely closed, while his cheeks swelled 
out with its size. 


curiosity to know 


was up. 


was the 
exciting cause 


The crowd kept shouting 
“Throw it up, old fellow!” “How big is it?” 
“Ts it off The lucky mat 
with difliculty squeezed it out, and held the 


glittering gem in his palm as a general an 


colored ?” ete. 


swer to all inquiries, his big Dutch face beam 
ing on all around with child-like compla 
cency. He could rise superior to all commor 
troubles, now fortune had been so generous 
His silence was more expressive than words 
and for once I saw aman forty years old with 
a pertectly satistied face. The calm joy of 
that countenance is what our artists search 
after in vain. As I returned toomy claim :; 
long line of diggers was leaving the kopje 
ind at its head was the red-shirted 
He was about to “wet his find” 
stand as much Champagne, brandy, and a 


man 
that is 
le 
as a houseful of thirsty men could swallow 
And such was the state of public opinion tha 
aman was sure of being grossly insulted who 
refused to treat all hands if he had made a 
The tone of morality at the fields 
low. The influential of the 
inhabitants are accustomed to drink, many 


cood find. 
IS Very most 
of them to gamble, while profane swearing 
and 
times have a reverend gentleman 
the Church of England 
preaching to an audience of diggers, turn 
into a canteen and drink off a glass of brandy 
in company with the profane and ungodly. 
And at another time he 
with Cape sherry that, as Mrs. Gamp says 
’ to himself, he was un- 
able to take part in a social gathering, and 


licentiousness are general. Several 
I seen 


chaplain after 


was so overcome 


‘quite unbeknow 


had to go to his tent. This example was 
not lost on the minds of his hearers, who 
invariably followed suit whenever possible. 
In fact, but for the leaven of good, respecta- 
ble married and 
upon the fields, and exercised a restraint 
upon their friends, morals and manners, no 
doubt, would descend to the level of those 
of Bendige and Ballarat. Still Du Toits Pan 
compared favorably with any minil 


single women who were 


ig camp 
in the world with regard to the amount of 
crime committed.* In fact, the police sel- 
* The above applies to the Free State government 
The British rule 
ered stealing diamonds went unpunished ; 
18th of December, 1871, the digg 
theirown hands. Ther istr 


rioters, and since 


has been very lax. Natives discov- 
and on the 
eTs to vk the law in 

not punish th 


the camps has 














““THROW IT UP, OLD FELLOW 


dom had many whites in the “ trouk” (jail). 
Drunkenness was no crime there, and con- 
sequently the police fraternized with the 
drinking community, and unfortunately also 
often took a drop too much. The principal 
offenders were the Caftres, who at the hour 
of 9 P.M. were supposed to leave the streets 
and keep in their tents or inclosures. Now 
a Caffre thinks himself as good as a white 
man, and he never understood the reason 
why a “boss” could stay out all night, get 
drunk, fight, and behave as he liked, while 
he was so mercilessly kept under. Numbers 
were continually evading this law, and every 
morning a leng row of trembling natives 
stood out in front of the “ trouk” to receive 
from ten te twenty-five lashes each—sen- 
tenced generally on the oath of the police- 
men that they were cut after the prescribed 
hour. When any great number were to be 
grown worse and worse. By the last mail it appears 
robberies are on the increase. Lynch-law is common- 
y resorted to, and these formerly peaceful and model 
camps are on a par with those so notorious on the 


gold fle uifornia and Australia. 
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punished, a_ larg: 
crowd would assem- 
ble to view the tor- 
tures of the pris 
oners ; and very oft- 
en a digger wh: 
had a lot of laz) 
or thievish Caffre 
would march dow, 
to the “trouk” a 
their head, and give 
them a view of 
what they might 
expect unless they 
reformed. The most 
expert man with 
the cat was a Ger 
man who had beer 
a& man-o’-war's ma 
for many years, and 
as boatswain, h: 
acquired such ski) 
in the use of “ nine 
fingered Tom” that 
here he was uwnani 
mously appointed 
the chief torment 
or. He would walk 
up and down the 
trembling rank of 
prisoners, drawing 
the pliant leathers 
through his hand as 
he counted the shin 
ing muscular backs 
which soon would 
be ridged and gory 
in answer to the 
lash, and then 
standing at number 
one, he would wai 
the signal for business to commence. The 
blacks, on the whole, displayed much firm 
ness and fortitude under punishment, and 
but few yelled and screamed, as some no- 
torious garroters did when being flogged in 
London a few years ago. I saw one young 
boy receive thirty-five lashes for stealing dia- 
monds. He stood up bravely, while strips of 
flesh hung down from his back and great 
drops of blood coursed down his legs. Whir, 
whir, the cat crossed his shoulders until his 
large eyes were blood-shot, his lips quiver- 
ing, his hands working in agony; but he 
kept silence until the thirtieth time the lash 
descended, when, with a deep groan, full of 
the misery of physical torture, he fainted. 
At such scenes as these the black spectators 
would become much excited. They would 
erind their teeth, and with menacing looks 
gaze upon the officers of justice. I often 
thought they only waited for some favora- 
ble opportunity to wreak vengeance on theit 
masters. 


The word “jumped” was applied to any 
article which had left its resting-place in 








the night, or during the temporary absence 


f its owners. Of course it was not stolen, 
is the “jumper,” generally being poor, con- 
sidered he was perfectly justified in appro- 
riating what his rich neighbor could very 
vell spare. The greatest run was on sieves, 
vicks, buckets, and sorting-tables, which are 
all necessary to work a claim, but still cost 
nore than a poor man felt justified 
: consequently these articles were watch- 


in giv- 
ng 
d very carefully by their owners, and either 
laced for the night in the deepest pit in the 
laim, or under the impromptu couch of the 
vearied toiler. But the “jumper” appeared 
0 possess an improved Argus eye, which saw 
ieves far in the bowels of the earth, or gazed 
riumphantly through the canvas of a tent 
serviceable table; and in either 


ipon SOTDE 
ise the article unaccountably departed, and 
rrever after could be classed as “jumped” 
He might 
xt day, 


loser. 


rope rty by the indignant 
1unt the camp over the ne or com- 
not to be 


n stand over his iden 


jain to the police ; jl stice 
and he might eve 


ical property and not 


was 
rad ; 
recognize it, so com- 
pletely had plane, chisel, hammer, and saw 
features. When Bulbfontein 
Kopje was first opened, it 


disguised its 


Was against the 
vill of the owners (certain Jews from Hope- 
town); however, as they had no physical 
power with which to drive away the dig- 
rers, they planted huge signs in the ground 
varning people to leave the farm, or suffer 


1] 
ul 


the fines and punishments the Orange 
State could inflict. The diggers paid 
nuch attention to these signs—that is, to 
he wooden part, as every night the planks 
lisappeared very mysteriously, to be forth- 
with remodeled into the most approved pat- 
terns of sieves and tables. 


rree 


Next day these 
would do duty under the very noses of the 
proprietors, who, in tribulation, were search- 
ing for their “jumped” sign-boards. 

The most interesting class of beings on 
the fields was the blacks, who, being will- 
ng to work, tramped in numerous bodies 
from their “kraals” to the mining camps. 
Chey are of four different nations. ‘Fhe 
handsomest and most trustworthy race are 
the Zulu Caftres of Natal and Caffraria; the 
1ext are the Basutos; third are the thiev- 
ish and drunken Hottentots; and fourth, 
the Koraunas, small, ugly, and contemptible 
beings, despised by all the rest, and no use 
to the diggers from their unconquerable lazi- 
I always admired a Zulu. There was 
one lived near our tent, a model for a seulp- 
tor. He would sometimes cross my path, with 
his long steady stride, his blanket hanging 
around him in graceful folds, like the toga 
of a Roman senator. One hand grasped the 
robe and allowed freedom of motion, while 
the other would be crossed on his breast. In 
his woolly locks, braided and arranged neat- 
ly on his head, would appear feathers of dif- 
ferent wild birds, while underneath his mass- 


ness. 
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«4 


coal - black 
with such long lashes they reminded 


ive brow shone a pair of « yes 
eyes 
me of eyes in Eastern pictures. A man with 
such orbs as his could speak were he deaf 
and dumb. An aquiline nose with inflated 
nostrils overshadowed a delicately curved 
mouth full of firmness and pride. 
was the massive chin of statesmen and con 
In fact, he model man 
If a number of such noble heathens 
could but be educated Christians, they would 


Below 
querors. Was a 
ebony. 


do more in evangelizing their nations and in 
civilizing and opening up Central Africa than 
all the foreign missionaries, or even a score 
Their habits of life are very 
They live principally on “ mealies” 
(Indian corn) and sour milk, sheep and oxen 


of Livingstones. 
simple. 


being accounted too valuable for eve ry-day 
All wild beasts are eaten, and 
these, with some nutritious roots, form the 
additions to the Caftre’s regular diet. The 
great curse of domestic life among barbarians 


consumption. 


is there in full force, viz., the utter 
tion of the females. They are obliged to be 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, to till 
the ground, herd the sheep, and at the same 
time attend upon their lord and master and 
their young children. You may well say a 
Cattre woman has her hands full. Her lot 
is miserable enough, and but for the 
of polygamy it would be unbearable 

Cattre can many 
buy; andif he is rich in sheep and cattle, he 
travels through the country with a business 
eye, inquiring into the prices of different 
daughters, and judging whether they will 
suit him or not. If he likes a girl (they 
never fall in love), or her father is hard 
up and will sell reasonably, a bargain is 
made, and she goes to his “kraal,” there, 


subjec- 


law 
Any 
have Wives as he can 


as 


perhaps, to meet five or six other matrons 
of the family. This accession is followed by 
a feast, in which the old wives are congratu- 
lated upon having an addition to their labor- 
ing forces, while the husband has thus risen 
another peg in the scale of wealth and ease 
Through hard labor, insufficient food, the 
cares of a family, ete., the women soon be- 
come ugly and crabbed. The greatest con 
trast possible is between the Caftre and his 
wives. At thirty years old he is sleek and 
handsome, with a self-contented air, as if en- 
joving life. At the age of from twenty-five 
to thirty his wives present a graduated seale 
of lean, attenuated spectres, with wrinkled 
faces and lack-lustre eyes. They jealously 
struggle with one another for the rights of 
their respective children, while each one 
has within her an eternal fire of 
hate for her copartners in misery. The 
Zulus’ amusement consisted principally in 
smoking, dancing, or a grand ‘talk or chat 
around the camp-fire. .Their dances are 
very animated, and they kick and thump in 
an outrageous manner, while their mouths 
are uttering a wild chorus to some patriotic 


breast 





Salon OMS 
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song. Ata distance the music sounds well. 


Night after night have I lain upon my couch 


while the distant song of perhaps ten or fif. 
teen Caffres floated to my ears in rising and 
falling cadences of mournful music. As the 
sigh of the cool night breeze wafted the 
sounds over the dreary heaps of dust sur- 
rounding us I could distinguish the voices, 
some deep and guttural, others shrill and 
youthful, and when the wind was still the 
sound became indistinct, until some fresh 
blast brought again the song in olian har- 
mony. 

Some of the Zulus’ traditions, and their 
practicing the rite of circumcision, have 
made many believe they are one of the ten 
lost tribes of Israel. Whether this be so or 
not, it is evident they are the descendants 
of some Northern, perhaps Egyptian or Nu- 
bian, race, and have preserved through the 
lapse of centaries the most important of 
their ceremonies. Though these people are 
not so tractable as the South Sea Islanders, 
still, when once they change their lives and 
become civilized, they are generally honor- 
able members of society. One of them, the 
Rev. Tiyo Saga, lately deceased, went to 
England after his conversion, had a theolog 
ical education, and returned to Africa an or- 
dained Wesleyan minister. He married a 
Scotch lady, and they together lived lives of 
usefuiness. Hundreds of blacks can thank 
this devoted pair for their being instructed 
in the ways of religion and civilization. 

The Basutos are an inferior race to the 
Zulus, and, although stout and intelligent, 
lack the regularity of feature and symmetry 
of their neighbors. They are fierce and im- 
petuous in war, and occasioned the British 
much trouble a few years ago. Now they 
are valuable servants, and are upon the 
fields in great numbers. We preferred them 
to others, and employed as many as eight 
before we left the diggings. Some of them 
were very shrewd and penurious, and man- 
aged to get a great deal more out of us than 
their eight shillings per week. They thank- 
fully accepted old clothes, shoes, needles 
and thread, ete., and never failed to inform 
you every two or three days that your work- 
ing suit was much too poor for a “ boss” to 
wear. I found out, however, if we were too 
liberal, we fell in their estimation; they 
imagined in such a case we would sacrifice 
all for their good-will and comfort, and act- 
ed accordingly. We had a very large Caffre, 
named Dick, a stout, broad-backed fellow, 
who came to me one day and said, “ Boss, de 
moey” (boss, that good), pointing to one of 
my old coats, very weak in the back. I 
laughed at him, for he was one of the largest 
men I ever saw, and had a great brawny 
chest. However, I gave it to him, and he 
put it on. It scarcely came round on his 
breast at all. The button and button-hole 
were completely divorced, with no prospect 





f a reconciliation. Buttoning up my coat, 
[ pointed to his; he thought he must follow 

the fashion, and tugged and tugged at the 

two sides, fairly groaning in his efforts to 
bring them together. Suddenly there came 
a loud crack, and—split went the back of 
the coat. He buttoned it, but that split it 
completely down, so that the two sides hung 
over his arms. All this time the othe: 

“boys” were roaring with laughter, and 
shouting “hooray.” The poor fellow be- 
came disgusted when he found he could not 
keep the two pieces on his back; so he tore 

them off, and flung them into a puddle of 

water. Another Caffre fished them out, and 
thought he might be able to do something 
with them; but Dick never wore any thing 
from me afterward, unless, perhaps, a dis- 
carded paper collar, which, as it was too 
short, he tied round his huge neck with a 
string. If they are going out for a prome- 
nade, or wish to surprise a rival, they dress 
up in all imaginable odds and ends. Some 
wear a dilapidated hat only, others perhaps 
n coat or vest; and I have seen a big black 
fellow strutting along clad in a large pair 
of kid gloves and one lady’s prunella boot, 
with the end cut off to let his toes out. Some 
stalk proudly along attired in paper collars, 
while others prefer the livery of nature to 
all else. As a rule, they are very sensitive 
to insults, and remember ever after a curse 
ra blow. They dislike all nicknames; 
and when we gave one of our “boys” the 
name of Sambo, he was much displeased. 
Through the medium of a Hottentot inter- 





preter he told us “he was no nigger,” and 
that he was as good as we were; so we were 
obliged to recall the offensive name, and use 
a most horrid combination of letters, which 
my tongue refused to pronounce. 

One very unpleasant thing on the fields is 
the amount of dust and flies in circulation ; 
ind of these two, the latter are the most 
agreeable. Although persecuting one most 
incessantly by day, night puts a stop to their 
torments, while no sooner does a puff of air 
come from yonder plain than you inhale a 
volume of dust—not the earthy, loamy dust 
of agricultural land, but the whitish-gray 
limy powder which has been refined by the 
action of shovel and sieve until it is as light 
isair. It impregnates your food, your hair 
is like a door-mat, and your eyes have a 
chronic soreness as though a thousand deli- 
cate needles were pricking into the eye- 
balls, while your body is chafed and sore 
trom the friction of dusty clothes. Ail this 
is unpleasant; but we will suppose that the 
ventle wind has increased to a howling tem- 
pest, that storm-clouds fill the sky, and tents 
shake to the breeze; then, and then only, 
do the diggers reach the climax of misery. 
From hundreds of sieves and hundreds of 
conical dust heaps the wind gathers its 
load, and like some malicious fiend sweeps 
through the camp, turning the light of day 
into a hideous yellow twilight, circling 
round unprotectgd tents, and through all 
the seams and éracks, filling them full of 
floating dust. The diggers sneeze, cough, 
weep, and for relief rush into the open air, 
or more properly into an air of lime, where, 
utterly choked and blinded, they fall on 
their faces, there to gasp for breath like a 
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AM NO NIGGER!” 


dying turtle, and the 
the fields 


This sometimes continues for hours 


curse day they saw 
: busi- 
ness is suspended ; people desert their claims 
and shut themselves up in their dwellings; 
the streets are abandoned to the dogs 
no one has rest until the wind 

blessed shower turns dust to mud. 


; and 
falls or a 


PROMENADE. 
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\ WHIRLWIND. 


Whirlwinds of any size or power are al- 
ways considered unpleasant visitors, and in 
Du Toits Pan they still keep up their repu- 
tation. They do not actually tear things 
upside down and ruin whole tracts of coun- 
try, as our Western tornadoes do, but they 
have an elevating influence, which tents un- 
fortunately find it hard to resist, and try 
their hand at some mischievous trick, which 
involuntarily makes the sufferer shake his 
fist at the receding column, as if it was some 
naughty boy with a smart pair of legs. Now 
a broad-brimmed hat leaves its owner’s head 
with a rush, and when he clears his sight, 
and spies it majestically revolving two or 
three hundred feet above him, and evident- 
ly having a through.ticket for the distant 
plain, his heart sinks within him, and he 
mournfully descends his heap to purchase 





another, or he lets his “ angry passions rise,” 
ind flails his Caffre for “ hooraying” at the 
exciting spectacle. 

Again a digger is industriously sorting 
ma light table. He has nearly finished 
his work, when, on looking up, he sees that 
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which makes 


him 
shut his eyes, her- 
metically seal his 
lips, and bob his 


head under the ta- 
ble. It is an un 
lucky position, for 
the whirlwind up- 
sets the table on his 
head. It skins his 
face, and then dives 
down the adjoining 


hole on top of some 


affrighted black 
while the column 
of wind and sand 
rushes on, increas 


ing in size and pow 
er until it 
on the edge of the 


appea;rs 


camp, to the dis- 
may of all ladies 
on the streets, all 


cooks in their can 
vas or 
kitchens, 
owners of crazy o1 
dilapidated tents 
A minute or two 
more it is a thing 
of the past. The 
damage is don 
The column is far 
mut on the 
plain, and 
resume 


open - alr 


and all 


dreary 
people 
their occu 
pations. One spring 


day a tent-maker 


who lived by us 
had placed. a large 
and light frame 


tent upon the edge of the road, without 
fastening it in any way to the ground. He 
was warned not to leave it so exposed, but 
it being a calm day, the advice was neglect- 
ed. About an hour after he was inside busy 
decorating its walls with red tape, when a 
sudden and violent whirlwind swept off the 
claims in all its dusty majesty, and career 
ing down the Puiel road, encountered this 
unfortunate tent. A moment more it 
in the air like a balloon, the astounded tent- 
maker vainly hanging to its ribs, until, see 

ing it was bound to go up, he dropped ont 
like an apple from a tree. Up it went 
whirling with frightful velocity, and pur 

suing the course of the road until it knocked 
fiercely against the gable of a neighboring 
canteen. In went the roof, while out came 
the inmates, amidst the smash of botiles and 
the running of brandy. On and on and round 
and round went the tent, until, spying a jaun- 
ty little canvas house which defied wind and 
rain, in a fit of jealousy it went into it, and 
with a grand smash both lay in ribbons on 
the ground, while the disgusted tent-maket 
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settled a bill for two ruined 
homes, instead of being paid 
for erecting one. 

During the summer months 
rain-storms, with heavy thun- 
ler and lightning, fre- 
juent. They ap- 
proach with a violent breeze, 
and loud 
The clouds all 


n motion, crossing and meet- 


are 
generally 
sharp lightning, 
hunder. are 
other, while along 
of the 
storm-cloud, is a heavy gray 
pall of vapor. This is much 
lower than the rain-cloud, and 
when close to the earth por- 
fearful The 


cathering blackness, increased 


ng eat h 


the face nimbus, or 


tends a storm. 


by clouds of dust, the zigzag 


he hoarse, 


lightning, t 
berating sound of the thun- 
ler, and 
ill strike the spectator with 
He him 
mt on the distant plain, where 
up 
und down the street, full of men 
nals seeking shelter; 


rever- 
the moaning wind, 


we. gazes around 

all is dreary and sombre ; 
and ani- 
at the immense gray 
nounds of the claims, deserted and looking 
rhostly and unearthly against their pitchy 
ackground—and the storm upon ys. 
Some ominous rain-drops strike the tent, a 
lash of lightning blinds, a peal of thunder 
The 
roar of the tempest drowns all other sound, 
the tent shakes and trembles 
blast, while water 
the street, cutting great cullies in the road, 
and quickly undermining any 
earth-work the digger has placed around 
him. ins to leak, and 
he inmates of the tent stand in dripping 
silence, listening to the war of the elements. 


is 


tuns, and the gates of heaven open. 
beneath the 


rivers of course down 


protec tive 


Soon the canvas be; 


One night our Cafires were drowned out by 
one of these heavy storms. They generally 
slept in a large circular fire-place of three 

et depth, just sufficient to keep the cold 
from them, and 
sconced when it 


in this were snugly en- 
Above the 
which drained into 
it. As this drainage was very unpleasant, 
and often in heavy rains flooded ont the 
fire, we had built a dam against it as a pro- 


began to rain. 


tire-place was a hollow 


tection. On the night in question it rained 
fast the hollow of 
water, which pressed with such force against 
that it In an instant 
the fire-place was full to overflowing, and 
the Caffres, thus rudely awaked, gave one 
mighty yell as the waters covered them. 
Aroused by the noise, I peeped forth as they 
were struggling out, their black heads show- 
ng around the edge of the fire-place like 
those of so many hippopotami. After get- 
ting ont and giving some hearty shakes, 


80 Was soon a sheet 


he dam gave way. 
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DROWNED OUT. 


they commenced fishing up their bedclothes 
from the treacherous flood. Long before 
sunrise next morning they were at the tent 
door calling loudly for “ or what 
e-openers,” and certainly 
their condition, after what they had 
through, demanded relief. 


soupies,” 
we denominate “ey 


gone 


As the fields became more thickly popu- 


lated and the diggers grew richer, a great 
demand for vegetables 
Far and went the won- 
derful prices paid for all green stuff, and it 
aroused the sleepy farmers to action. From 
the Transvaal Republic they brought loads 
of oranges, peaches, and pumpkins; 
the Colony of 
dried but prices increased, and the 
extraordinary demand soon exhausted the 
Li of this year oranges 
sold for twenty-five cents each; potatoes 
$7 per one hundred pounds; egg 

The markets 
consequently scenes of great excitement. 


arose and fruits. 


wide news of the 


from 


} 


sacks potatoes, onions, and 


fruits ; 
supply. January 
res, $1 25 per 


dozen, ete. morning were 
The evening before, the wagons, which had 


come from afar loaded with produce, “ out- 
used 
as a market square. at 
be ot 


sheep and goats being driven to their pens ; 


spanned” on the great plot of ground 


The 


all al 


next morning 


sunrise it would ive. Flocks 
Dutchmen unloading the contents of their 
by itself, 


Her 


was a complete digger’s outfit going with- 


caravans and placing each article 
or in small lots, to suit the purchaser. 


out reserve, there some damag d vroceries 
or goods, all awaiting the hammer of the 
market-master. At that worthy 


stool, and commences. 


seven 
mounts a business 
Pe 


An eager crowd surrounds him, of 
1 yelling, talking, 


all colors 


and nations, laughing, and 
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THE MARKET-MASTER. 


making themselves merry, when 
1 dead silence falls on the 
blage, as a pail of eggs is held up to their 
“Now how much for the eggs, at per 

one shilling bid.” A dozen heads 

the Two shillings; 
The pricé rises until the man with 
Up 


crowd, 


suddenly 


reckless assem- 


raze, 

dozen ? 
bob in 
three. 

the long purse becomes their owner. 
goes a pumpkin. A rush by the 
Every eye seeks that of the auctioneer. 
Every man wants to bid; but in the twink- 
ling of “ For how much ?” 
an outsider another. ‘Cheap at 
three ‘bob’” (shillings), he answers. Up 
goes another pumpkin, and another, until 
very likely a whole wagon-load is disposed 
of, at prices which make the old boer’s face 
wrinkle with smiles. Next there is a scram- 
ble to get exactly over a heap of fine pota- 
sold. Two or three 
weaker ones get upset in the rush, while a 
dense circle of giant and muscular diggers 
surrounds the centre of attraction. Of 
course the unlucky outsiders have no chance 
ie the and in 


aftirmative. 


an eye it’s gone. 


asks of 


toes which are to be 


of catchit market-master’s eye, 


self-defense form an opposition circle around 
the each one mentally caleulating 
the amount of “tin” he is prepared to stake 
the produce before him. This exciting 
work goes on until nine o’clock, when the 
crowd of diggers, having purchased every 
thing eatable, leave for their claims, while 
the Inecky owners of the wagons crowd into 
the little market oftice, eager to receive the 
price of their loads and to “ trek” away from 
the city of tents. 

Du Toits Pan is a rich spot of earth, but 
five miles north of it lies the most wonderful 
mine which has ever yet been discovered 
Colesberg Kopje, or De Beer’s New Rush, is 
the richest, the smallest, and most dangerous 
mine in existence. Here is where the wild 
est dreams of fortune-hunters have been re 
alized; where poor sailors have acquired 
their thousands in two and three months, 
and departed literal Sindhads; where from 
three to four thousand diamonds are ex 
humed daily, besides quantities of rubies, 
garnets, emeralds, and olivines; where the 
eager rush for wealth has caused a square 


next pile, 
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foot of ground to be 
sold at from $25 to $50, 
and where the reckless 
diggers have excavated 
graves for themselves, 
in their haste to be rich 
forgetting proper pre- 
cautions for working 
their claims in safety. 
Foreseeing the tremen- 
dous amount of labor 
that would be concen- 
trated in and about the 
claims, the surveyors 
made twelve roads 
through the kopje, to 
which each claim-hold- 





‘ 


2 Klipfrit / 








er gave seven feet and 
a half. So between 
every two lines of claims there was a road 
fifteen feet wide. Of course this portion of 
the ground was to remain untouched until 
some future time, when, the rest of the soil 
being worked, these alone remained to dig 
But—alas for the anticipations of the 
authorities and the intentions of the diggers! 

the roads were not left intact. They were 
undermined, gouged, and encroached on, un- 
til they began tocavein. Huge slices would 
break away from the walls, and with a dull 
thud, and surrounded by a choking limy 
dust, would crash into the pit below. Per- 
haps a faint ery would be heard as the hor- 
rified digger, looking up, saw his end at hand; 
or perbaps more likely his back was bent, 
and, eager to see the sparkling gem turn out 
before his gaze, he was cut off from the liv- 
ing world without a moment’s warning. An- 
other day a gaping crack in the roadway is 
ominous of an accident. The diggers look at 
it and say, “It’s no wider to-day than yes- 
terday ;” ‘ Oh, it will stand ;” “ We are safe 
enough ;” and so they descend the shaft, un- 
mindful of their peril. Ten minutes after 
a heavily loaded cart crawls that way, its 
great wide wheels cutting deep into the 
ground. It reaches this crack, a wheel 
enters the seam, and a moment more the 
digger below and the driver above meet in 
eternity, while a crowd of Caffres make a 
“hooray” over the affair as they pull their 
mutilated bodies away from the confused 
mass of wood, iron, and dirt. Next day the 
claim is sold, and people forget the last ac- 
cident in the still newer horrors which accu- 
mulate. The dangerous condition of the 
mine has caused many to sell out and leave, 
for as it is at present worked (July, 1872), no 
man can descend into the claims without 
peril to his life. In the end the only plan 
to work it safely will be to form a joint-stock 
company to work it out piecemeal, for four 
or five thousand conflicting interests are un- 
manageable when concentrated in the area 
of fourteen acres. 

The appearance of this place when all are 


into. 
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|at work is wonderful. It is like a hive of 
| bees swarming overthe comb, while the noise 
of countless iron buckets banging against 
the stony walls of the claims as they go up 
and down, the squeaking of blocks and pul- 
leys, the noise of wheels and cries of men, 
make an uproar like that from the Tower of 
Babel. One said, “’Tis Babel upside down.” 
The immense size of the excavations strikes 
strangers with amazement. Imagine twelve 
dry-docks from two hundred and fifty to 
three hundred yards long and forty-tive feet 
wide, while their depth varies from twen- 
ty-five to eighty feet, affording room, if fill- 
ed with water, sufficient to float twelve 
Great Easterns and a number of ships be- 
sides, and you can realize the amount of 
work which has been done in nine months. 
All the diamondiferous soil from the inside 
claims has to be removed in carts, and gen- 
erally goes to the owner’s tents, where he and 
his family sift and sort it. Around the edge 
of the mine runs the reef, and the dirt from 
the outside claims is deposited on this. 
Month by month these mounds increased, 
until now they are miniature mountains, 
and, when I last visited the spot, from their 
elevation I commanded a fine of the 
surrounding country, the diversified camp, 
and could look directly down into the gal- 
leries and pits of the different diggers. Along 
through the bottom of each excavation was 
a toiling mass of blacks, looking as though 
slaves in some Oriental sultan’s employ. 


view 


Occasionally one would “ hooray,” and hold- 
ing up his hand, shout out, “ Diamond, boss !” 
The others would take up the shout, and a 
grand yell would echo and chorus back and 
forth from one road to another as the happy 
digger descended to take possession of his 
find. 

Orice upon a time, though, a man’s happi- 
ness on such an occasion was turned very 
speedily to mourning. The story is as fol- 
lows: 

“A lamentable instance of the frailty of human 
kind was evidenced at the New Rush last week. The 
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judgment of the wrathful Fates followed most rapid- 
ly on the offense. Contrary to the Horatian theory 
rabout punishment tracking crime with a lame leg, 
punishment bustied along with peculiar alacrity. A 
ligger had just discovered in the bowels of the earth a 
» diamond, estimated at from fifty to sixty carats’ 
He put it into his mouth, and proceeded 
cayly to ascend the ladder out of the cavernous depths. 
Vhile so doing a nigger at the top happened to shake 
machine. Perfectly naturally, and according to 
sual custom of the fields, the gentleman spake 
arply with his tongue, and favored our colored 
rother with a few of those flowers of language for 
ich the diggings are achieving a reputation. Alas! 
1a he made these cursory observations the diamond es- 
aped from between his lips, fell into the adjoining 
lai ind was seen no more of men! We have heard 
of ladies dropping pearis as they spoke, but we have 
ll rarer instance of a man cursing diamonds !”— 
Digger’s Gazette. 


n 
a 


1 Stl 
T 


From careful calculations it is found that 
ibout four thousand diamonds and pieces 
of diamonds are unearthed here every day. 
However, out of such a mass of gems but 
few are “pure water brilliants.” <A perfect 
white stone of any size is indeed a treasure. 
They are rarely seen without blemish, and 
the majority of finds consist of flawed, spot- 
ted, or discolored stones, angular chips, or 
small fragments, which latter are nearly val- 
The immense quantity of these chips 
and flawed stones thrown on the market has 
necessarily caused a tremendous fall in their 
values. Unlike other commodities, diamonds 
are imperishable. Once cut and set, they 
never lose their lustre, never decay or wear 
out, and are certainly the most lasting of 


man’s possessions. 


ueless. 


Every one wants new 
clothes periodically (the ladies want them 
with each change in the fashions); a nation 
requires anew coinage every few years; ships 
and houses begin to decay from the time they 
are built; but an outfit of diamonds is ever- 
lasting. Although it was discouraging to 
diggers to see this sudden depreciation, they 
generally stuck to their claims, hoping it 
might be their good fortune to find a charm- 
ing family of big ones—every one a hundred 
sarat—when they might bid good-by to 
‘laims*and tents, flies and fleas, and emi- 
grate to their chosen home, there to enjoy a 
fortune built upon a sound diamondiferous 
basis. A few, generally the first owners of 


the New Rush claims, made large fortunes. 
They got their ground for nothing, found one 
to twenty diamonds every day,sold out when 
claims realized from £500 to £2000, and their 
diamonds brought a very fair and remunera- 


tive price. One Smuts made £11,000 in a 
month, then divided his claim into sixths, 
selling each sixth for £300, and departed a 
wealthy man. A Captain Behrman was 
wrecked on the coast, lost his ship, and in 
the end luckily came to the New Rush, from 
which place he departed in three months 
vith $75,000 in hard cash. 

A boer, by name Wemmer, turned out in 
one day thirty-one diamonds, weighing re- 


spectively thirty-three carats, eighteen, fif- | 


9°r 
Vd 


teen, nine, seven and a half, and ether small- 
er ones. He had only returned to the fields 
a few days before, after an absence of a 
month, and upon his arrival was quietly 
presented by his black servants, whom he 
had left in charge, with upward of 300 dia 
monds! He is now decidedly the richest 
digger in the camp, and although worth his 
thousands, still works hard in his splendid 
claim. His good luck will end no one knows 
how, as his section is not half worked out, 
and ere this he may be a second Stewart or 
Rothschild, and a digger prince among hi 
fellows.* A Diamond Field newspaper thus 
* Of course people unlucky enough to have no claim 
in this E] Dorado believed against hope that there 
must be other “‘kops”t just as rich; and weekly, al 
most daily, parties go prospecting. It is rumored 
they are finding. Thousands rush off to the spot. 
Time and money are spent, and nothing gained. One 
day the news was, east of this they are finding dia- 
monds by the handful; plenty of open ground ; a sure 
fortune ; and away went the diggers, while the specu- 
lative canteen-keepers also migrated. When Jones and 
I, after a six miles’ walk under a hot nine-o’clock sun, 
parched with thirst and white with dust, approached 
the reputed mine, we found about a dozen large can- 
teens in full blast, while several carts were coming on 
the ground loaded with divers ominous-looking casks. 
Near by was a hole, and packed close around were ful- 
ly eight or nine hundred diggers, while in the cavity a 
lazy black was grubbing the lime. A few were mark- 
ing out claims, but the majority having seen no dia- 
monds, contemptuously asserted,‘ Thisis a fool’s rush.’ 
Suddenly a bloated old fellow near by, nicknamed 
Mahogany Nose, from the red appearance of that or- 
gan, jumps up and down over his table, and shouts, 
“Diamond! diamond!” Arushismadeforhim. On 
or two get tumbled down this hole in their hurry, and 
we are around the finder. ‘Let's it,” all cry. 
“Oh, it’s only half acarat! But it’s a good sign ;” and 
having delivered it up for inspection, Mahogany Nose 
scrapes away again frantically. People swallow the 
bait, and become excited. All seize their picks and 
mark out claims, until the ground is occupied. Mor 
people arrive, and seeing such a wild uplifting of picks 
and shovels, feel certain this is the spot; but alas! 
they find no vacancies to fill up. So perceiving on 
man with a block of four or five claims, they seize on 
or two and “jump” them. Up comes owner No. 1. 
“What are you doing?” “I’m taking this claim. 
You have five, but you can only hold two.” No. 1 
waxes wroth. ‘They are for my friends.” No. 2 
can’t help it;” whereupon No. 1, if a plucky man, 
pulls off his coat, rolls up his shirt sleeves, and comes 
up to No. 2 with the ultimatum, ** Shoulder your pick 
and leave, or—” Five minutes more every man on 
the hill is wedged into an immense circle around this 
claim, applauding and encouraging the two pugilists 
The contest is conducted according to all the rules of 
the prize-ring ; and the winner is borne on his friends 
shoulders to a canteen, where gallons of ale and beer 
are swallowed to commemorate the victory. But there 
is a suspicion that old Mahogany Nose has been gull- 
ing the public. One remarks, “ That’s his canteen over 
there ;” another thinks he has “‘ planted” the diamonds 
he is finding, and the intoxicated crowd, putting two 
and two together, conclude the rush is a hoax, and 
make such unfriendly demonstrations toward old Ma- 
hogany that he leaves his claim, enters his canteen, 
and gives a free treat to all who come. By this stroke 
of policy his popularity is restored among the multi- 
tude. Now “he’s sucha good fellow” every body 
must drink his health. As we are parched with thirst 
and weary, let us approach his bar. ‘ Have you any 
water?” He smiled upon us, and shook his head. 
“‘ What are you washing your glasses in, then ?” I ask- 


see 
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humorously depicts the life, morals, and lack 
of a fortunate miner: 


“* Monday.—Sent Caffres to the claim at sunrise 
went to bed again. Strolled down to the claim at 1 
being stopped by men to come and wet their finds 
seventeen times in two hundred and fifty yards. My 
head boy brought me a ten carat, a five, and three little 
Told them to wire in; proceeded to liquor. At 
6 o’clock they brought me five more little ones. Gave 
smoke’ (brandy). 

* Tuesday.—Went into Klipdrift for a wash, and a 
dinner at Mrs. Schuard’s. Played a rubber of whist, 
and as I did not happen to be hard up, won heavily 
from some poor devil. 

‘“* Wednesday.—Played billiards all the morning, and 
went in for one of Sanger’s curries for tiffin. Played 
pool in the evening, and dropped, as there were some 
smart cueists about, and the balls went in like greased 

and with the unceasing regularity of my 
in old times. 
.—Came back to New Rush on horseback. 
Felt very sore in consequence. Boys brought me 
twenty-two diamonds. Told them I was disappointed. 
They can’t have half worked. 

“ j"riday.—Found my tent surrounded by persons 
with themselves as diamond 
30yvs brought in a seventy carat, but off col- 
no use, 


ones. 


the boys a bottle of Cape ‘ 


sachels, representing 


buyers. 
1 


or 
“* Saturday.—Went early to the claim. Slipped in 
getting down the ladder, and came down in a sitting 
posture on a lump of earth. Proceeded to rub myself, 
and out fell a two hundred carat, pure white. Shall go 
to Cape Town for a spree for a month. So ‘Come 
along, old fellow, let’s have a wet! 
digging is cruel hard work.’” 


The largest stones are found in Du Toits 
Pan. Several of one hundred and thirty 
and one hundred and fifty carats have been 
unearthed there, as also the largest diamond 
yet discovered in Africa. 


tunately not of first water. 
pleasure of examining a one-hundred-and 
fifty-carat. It is impossible to adequately 


describe it. There it was on my hand, a 


great drop of dazzling light, at the least mo- | 


tion throwing out quivering rays and flash- 
es which seemed to be as powerful as those 
from old Sol himself. No wonder the an- 
cients worshiped them, that the Asiatics 
use them for the eyes of idols. They strike 
man with surprise and awe. Adamant 
self, mysteriously formed, unassailable by 


acids, and untouched by time, it is not 


ed. He stopped business, and smiling still more open- 
ly, replied, ‘‘ Why, that’s ginger-beer. We sold all the 
water at sixpence a glass, and now we'll give you a 
tot of ginger-beer for ninepence.” Seeing no prospect 
of any other beverage unless brandy, we swallowed our 
allowances and left the crowded tent, feeling more 
painfully than ever the tortures of thirst. ‘* Jones, let 
us leave,” I gasped. But Jones refused. With York- 
shire obstinacy he waited to watch our claim, which I 
And from the talk around 
me, many others thought theirs so too. Two glum 
| diggers were shouldering their tools, preparatory 
rsty six miles’ walk. “ Bill, I’d like to choke 
off that d——d old weasel as made this here rush. Blast 
him!” he continued, ‘he’s sold all his liquors, and 
to-morrow down comes the tent, while he counts 
ovr shillings.” His partner comfortingly responded, 
Let’s poonch ’is ’ead.” But the prospect of doing 
this without serious damage to themselves from Ma- 
hogany’s drunken friends was small, and they depart- 
ed sadder and wiser men from Fools’ Rush No. —. 


was certain was worthless. 


This diamond- | 


Its weight was | 
one hundred and sixty-eight carats, unfor- | 
I once had the | 


it- | 
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strange they are the most valued of earth's 
productions—our ideals of beauty, and cask- 
ets of condensed wealth. 


ROBIN’S-EGG BLUE. 


Farr, in the homely raiment 
That speaks of her low estate, 
Stands Bertha upon the threshold 
Just at the stroke of eight, 
And says, as she smoothes the tangle 
From the rarest of nut-brown curls, 
**'l'o-day I shall fashion a bonnet 
For the veriest queen of girls!” 
For here is the daintiest fabric 
That ever in silk was wrought; 
And here is the glossiest feather, 
That matches just to a thought; 
And here are the pinkest rose-buds 
All perfect in shape and hue, 
That ever beneath the fingers 
Of maiden artist grew. 
Swiftly, with fair, neat fingers, 
Works Bertha of ready will, 
Fashioning crown and border, 
And joining the whole with skill; 
And while she threads the mazes 
Of many a fold and seam, 
Swiftly her spirit lapses 
Away in a happy dream: 
A dream of a gnarled old orchard, 
Where, in the far-off Springs, 
Home birds built nests in the branches, 
Home robins with russet wings 
Nests full of birds’ own treasures 
That are now green, now blue, 
That hint of their leafy covering, 
And distant sky. tints too. 


Such hue has the glistening fabric 
That under her fingers flows: 
“Would it were mine!” says Bertha, 
As the fairy structure grows. 
Then, with a laugh like music, 
“‘] should need silks and pearls 
To wear with a bonnet fashioned 
For the veriest queen of girls.” 
. . . * , 
“Blue?” “So exceedingly common!” 
**But very stylishly made! 
Ecru? The hat is imported, 
And just the recherché shade.” 
A shrug of the stately shoulders, 
A slightly gathering frown: 
“T’ve had one like it already 
Since we came back to town.” 


“This? ‘tis the very latest,” 
As, with unconscious grace, 
Timidly little Bertha 
Steps forward from her place. 
No rarer product of labor 
Has high-born maiden seen: 
Bertha a chaplet has fashioned 
Befitting a fairy queen. 


“ This !”"—with a smile complacent, 
And, glowing with happy pride, 

Into her waiting carriage 
The lady sweeps aside. 

And Bertha, standing reluctant, 
Stifles a rising sigh 

For a life she can but dream of, 
And pleasures that pass her by: 


A life she can but dream of, 
And filled with the brightest things 
But Bertha is happy-hearted— 
No guile in her bosom springs. 
Slowly the twilight gathers, 
Telling her day’s work done: 
With innocence as an armor 
Homeward she walks alone. 


Just a few tear-drops welling 
Softly her pillow greet; 
But care comes with the morrow, 
And labor’s rest is sweet. 
Surely the waiting angels 
(Some say that such there he) 
Perfect in the blissful dream-land 
The broken reality. 
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THE MONT-DE-PIETE. 


IMPARATIVELY 
few Americans 
have traveled in 
Europe without 
learning 
thing about 
the institution 
whose 


some- 


hame 

stands at the 

head of this ar- 

& ticle. On the 

° i p Continent, at 

least, and es- 

pecially among 

the Latin peoples, the lantern of the Mont- 

de-piété is an object as familiar as the three 

alls of the London and New York pawn- 

yrokers’ shops, while as an object of pecun- 

ary interest it attracts much the same class 

f patrons. But the connection between the 

wo, though apparently one of resemblance, 

s really one not only of diversity, but of 

ypen hostility. The Mont-de-piété is the 

ivowed and deadly foe of the pawnbroker, 

is will appear in the short history with 
vhich we may properly begin this sketch. 

The institution dates from the fifteenth 
century. At that time there was between 
he Church and the sovereigns a third pow- 
er, Which worked in the dark, which was de- 
spised by its own victims, but which often 
lictated terms to the proudest nobles in Eu- 
rope. This power was the purse of Isaac 
the Jew. Isaac the Jew, as described by 
Sir Walter Scott in Ivanhoe, is the type of 
1 class of usurers without which no picture 
if medieval society is complete, and toward 
which history is as bitter, and perhaps as 
unjust, as Front de Beeuf himself. These 
persons were of all degrees of wealth and 
power, from proud Shylocks who dealt with 
princes, to poor wretches who preyed on the 
improvidence of Christian peasants. The 
province of Lombardy was their favorite 
region in Europe; indeed, the term “ Lom- 
bard” came to be almost synonymous with 
that of “Jew.” Naturally, therefore, this 
province, or the Italian peninsula, witness- 
ed the first systematic attempt to check the 
power of the rapacious money-lenders. 

The popes had always hated the Jews, 
partly by reason of jealousy of their influ- 
ence, partly because they were held to be 
the worst of unbelievers, and partly out of 
genuine sympathy for their victims. Ac- 
ordingly the Church, which had failed to 
crush them by persecution, sought to de- 
stroy them by destroying their business. 
Che Mont-de-piété was the first step in the 
Lew movement. 

The Mont-de-piété was designed to relieve 
the poorer and more helpless class of vic- 
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tims—the peasants and working-men, who 
often lived in a species of horrible servitude 
to tue greedy pawnbrokers. The first estab 
lishment was opened at Perugia, in Italy, in 
1464, during the reign of Pope Pius IL., and 
in a few years branches were found in every 
city on the peninsula. The necessary cap 
ital was obtained by pious appeals to the 
rich and the noble. For a long time thes: 
institutions were practically under the con 
trol of the Church, but they are 
erally connected 
public service. 


now gen 


with some branch of the 
Their original mission of 
benevolence has also pretty generally disap 
peared from view, as will be seen in subse 
quent pages. 

The institution of the Mont-de-piété took 
three centuries in crossing the Alps into 
France. Not till the year 1778, in the reign 
of Louis XVI., and during the ministry of 
M. Necker, was the first house opened and 
the first lantern hung out at Paris. But its 
A dozen years later the 
Revolution broke out, and the Constituent 
Assembly, which loathed any thing associa- 
ted with the king, and which had, more 
over, a pian for furnishing money to all 
without cost, closed the doors of the Mont 
de-piété. The old pawnbrokers at once re 
sumed business ; 


career was short. 


in order to recover the in 
terrupted profits of the previous years they 
were doubly extortionate 
ment learned that it 
rash than wise. 


; and the govern 
had more 
But it had sense enough to 

It not only restored the 
original Mont-de-piété, but it established 
others at Paris and all the chief towns of 
France, and placed them under rigid official 
supervision. They survived all the troubles 
that afflicted France for the next twenty 
years, and formed the nucleus of a system 
which in more peaceful times has expanded, 
Into 1ts present proportions. 

The chief office of the Mont-de-piété of 
Paris is in the Rue Blane-Manteaux ; and 
there are two great branches, or succursales, 
one in the Rue Roquette, and one in the Rue 
Bonaparte. The latter is the most impor- 
tant, and is the one which we have chosen 
for description. Extremes meet in the Rue 
Bonaparte, for the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, one 
of the noblest institutions of the city, is a 
near neighbor of the great pawnbroking 
house. One the Mont - de - piété 
through a passage leading into an open 
court, which is surrounded on all sides by 
the different buildings of the concern. 


soon been 


retrace its steps. 


enters 


To the left, as one enters, is the depart- 
ment of Dégagements, where the prosperous 
go to redeem the pledges of their little loans. 
Next is the hall of Engagements, where the 
articles are received ; and farther around the 
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ing creatures await 
ing their turn wit) 
the clerk. The char 
acters shown in th 
illustration are fai) 
types of the sort of 
patrons whom the 
Mont -de-piété at 
tracts. The tall young 
gentleman standin; 
is a student who ha 
used up his little al 
lowance in dissipa 
tion, and is now come 
in a fit of needy des 
peration to pawn his 
watch. The young 
lady, who appears to 
like the student bet 
ter than she does her 
immediate neighbor 
is a shop-girl, daugh 
ter of an_ invalid 
mother, for whom she 
is going to pawn 

little necklace o 
which she sets great 
store. The man at 
her side is a coarse 
wretch, who is doubt 
less exchanging som 
of his wife’s linen fo 
the price of anothe: 
spree. The two littl 
girls at the window 
have a curious ex 
perience. The old 
est barely stretches 
above the counter 


auction-room, where the unredeemed articles | and when she has deposited the big bundk 


are sold. The upper stories are mostly used 


as store-houses, and they are well-filled store- | 


houses too. The general appearance outside 


is not unprepossessing. There is no noise | t 


and no confusion. Every thing is neat, after 
the French fashion, and the attendants are 


polite. The receiving department is first in 
the logical order of treatment, and it is to} 


that that we first invite the reader’s atten- | 
tion. 


The goods which may be received are di- 


vided into classes, and a separate office is 
given for each class. The most important 
division comprehends jewels and linen 


rather a singular combination on the face | 


of it, but one which carries its own explana-| “ Have you any paper ?” 


tion to every person who reflects that these 
two articles form by far the larger class of 
pawns, not only in France, but in America; 
therefore the bearers of bedding and watches 
and chains and jewels have the largest and 
most sumptuous office. 

The dimensions of this magnificent room 
are about ten feet by six; its furniture, a 


pants, an indefinite number of forlorn-look- 


of linen she is wholly concealed. 
‘Whose bundle is this?” says the clerk 
; returning to his post, and failing to see the 
tiny owners. Some one calls his attention 
to the girls, just as the elder timidly replies 
“Mine, Sir!” 
“Are you alone, my children ?” 
| “Yes, Sir,” replies the elder again, whil 
| the younger clings tightly to her dress. 
| ‘Where do you live?” 
| Rune de Bac, No. —.” 
| “What does your father do?” 
| “Father—father—don’t know him, Sir.” 
| ‘Well, what does your mother do ?” 
| Washes.” 


“Yes, Sir,” answers the child, and pro 
| duces a written permission from her mothe 
for the sale of the objects. 

Then the incident terminates. Every 


day witnesses similar scenes. The persons 


| who deal with the Mont-de-piété are of as 


many sorts as the articles they bring with 


;them. Children and octogenarians stand 
wooden bench around two sides; its oceu- | 


side by side at the counter, and in accents 


{equally feeble conduct their negotiations. 
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Students, soldiers, and roués, orphans and | 
widows, shop-girls and danseuses and do- | 
mestics, are among the regular clients, while 
the list of occasional patrons embraces men 


and women of nearly every description of | 


life. Paris is pre-eminently a city of pre- | 
tenders, or, 1n other words, of the show and | 
splendor of wealth without its substance. | 
Not a few of the exquisites of the Champs | 
‘Elysées know all the secrets of the Mont-de- | 
piété, and its books not infrequently con- | 
tain the name of a count or a marchioness. | 


But it should be said that there are often to | 
be seen at these offices persons of real re- | 
spectability, and even of wealth, who are 
suffering from a temporary embarrassment, 


| again. 
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and find a loan on some valuable the easi 
The lady 
admirers of M. Beau Brummell would doubt 
less turn up their pretty noses if they should 
trace him to the Mont-de-piété, but M. Bean 
Brummel himself might pawn his watch 
any day, and suffer no loss of self-respect so 


est means of raising a little sum. 


far as the action itself is concerned. 
The mode of operations in the ‘receiving 
department is very systematic yet very sim- 


| ple. The applicants sit in the waiting-room 


till their turn is called, when they approael 
the counter, deliver the articles which they 
offer, receive a check therefor, and sit down 
Meantime the articles, be they jew- 
els or linen, are passed in to the appraisers 
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THE CASHIER. 


who give them a hasty examination, and an- 
nounce the sum which may safely be loaned 
on them. This sum is in general not over 
one-fourth of the value of the articles. The 
clerk then calls out the number of the arti- 
cles, with the sum which thoy can eemmand, 
and the cry is often repeated by all the anx- 
ious ones in the waiting-room, so strong is 
the feeling of sympathy between these com- 
panions in poverty. It is then optional 
with the party to withdraw the articles, or 
to accept the sum offered, the answer be- 
ing yes or no, according as the offer is or is 
not accepted. If the answer be yes, anoth- 
er formality must be followed before the 
money is delivered. 

The owner is summoned into a smaller 
room filled with desks and occupied by the 
cashier and clerks. Here he is required, 
first, to produce some paper establishing his 
identity, and then to answer a variety of 
questions as to his age, residence, et cetera. 
The answers are carefully recorded, the ob- 
ject being to prevent fraud. If every thing 
proves satisfactory, the money is paid over, 
accompanied with a reconnaissance, or certifi- 
cate, on the presentation of which, with the 
sum borrowed, the articles may be redeemed. 
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This completes th 
process of engage 
ment, and the part 
retires, richer if no 
happier than before 
We can not bet 
ter explain the mys 
teries of this part ot 
the  establishmen 
than by relating ar 
experience whicl 
actually befell an 
American student 
in the Latin Quar 
ter. Join X— 
was the name of 
this student, and he 
had a friend, also a 
student, but less ex 
perienced, named 
Peter Y —, Now 
John counted up his 
money one morning 
and found that he 
had only a few sous 
left, while his next 
remittance would 
not arrive for some 
weeks. He had 
credit at a restau 
rant, but he could 
only subsist there, 
and subsistence for 
. a student in the 
ey ~~ Latin Quarter is not 
i, * life. While he was 
trying to solve the 
problem of the next 
| budget the door opened, and his friend Peter 
Y—— entered in a free and easy manner. 
“John,” said he, “ye come to borrow 
some money.” 


’ 


“Come to borrow some money!’ 
Jobn, amazed. 

“Yes. You see I’m invited to a party to 
meet some charming American girls, and | 
want franes enough to buy a pair of gloves 
and hire a carriage.” 


replied 


“ And you come to me for money! Why, 
my dear fellow, I was just going to borrow 
of you, for I have only seventeen sous.” 

“The deuce!” 

The two impecunious friends stared at 
each other for a few moments, and then, in 
spite of their position, burst into a hearty 
laugh. But Peter ended with a sigh, for he 
longed to go to the party. So John said, 

“Don’t give it up, Pete. Haven’t yon 
got something that you can mettre au clou?” 

“Au what?” answered Peter. 

“ Haven’t you got something that you can 
put au clou—that is to say, something that 
you can pawn at the Mont-de-piété ?” 

Peter reflected a moment, took out his 
watch and balanced it in his hand, and 
agreed to sacrifice it. John explained the 
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THE OOUNOIL. 


modus operandi, and his friend, promising to 
share the returns, started for the Mont-de- 
piete, 


Now the watch in question, though a val- 
iable one, did not bear the stamp of a French 
manufacturer attesting its quality, and the 
appraiser offered a very small sum for it. 
Still Peter was obliged to accept, and he 


counted on redeeming it in a few days. 
entered the cashier’s room. 

“What is your 
urbane official. 

“Pierre Lefranc,” replied the student, 
who, through shame, had determined to give 
a false name. 

“ Your residence ?” 

“Rue Monsieur le Prince, No. —.” 

“What papers do you carry ?” 

“ Papers ?” 


He 


name?” demanded that 


inquired our friend. 

“Yes, papers ; something that will identify 
you—a receipt for your lodging, certificate 
of birth, passport, or something of the sort.” 

“ But,” stammered Peter, “1 am an Amer- 
ican, and I have no papers of any kind, 
though I might get a passport at the Amer- 
ican embassy, Can you wait for that?” 


“ Of course,” replied the official. 

“Very well,” said Peter; “I'll take the 
watch, and bring it back when I return.” 

“Oh no; the watch is already entered, 
and can not released. You 
your passport before you can 
watch or your money.” 

Then the truth flashed through Peter’s 
mind. He could not get a passport’on a 
false name, and he could not get his money 
or his watch on his true name; 


be must 


have 


get 


your 


so there was 
He had lost his soirée and his 
watch; and when he reached John’s room 
again the two friends found refuge in the 
old song, familiar to all French students: 


no escape. 


“Je suis dans la débine, 
J’ai tout au Mont-de-picté ; 
Je présente ma future, 
On ne veut pas me preter.” 

The process of dégagement is very simple. 
At any time after an interval of one day, 
and within one year, an article may be re- 
deemed by the repayment of the amount 
loaned with interest at a trifle above the le- 
gal rates. At the expiration of one year the 
article may be “extended” for another year 
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by the payment of the accrued interest, and 
the extension may be repeated indefinitely 
every year. During the siege, however, the 
rulee were suspended. Not only was the 
regular sale postponed, but the city even 
invaded the store-houses, and distributed to 
the suffering, at its own expense, the linen 
which was held in pawn. The most re- 
markable feature, perhaps, of the redemp- 
tion department is the facility with which 
aun article is found among the vast stores 
of miscellaneous goods. 

A number of little anecdotes show the te- 
nacity with which persons will cling to ar- 
ticles that they can not redeem. On one 
occasion a woman called to make the fif- 
teenth renewal of an article which had been 
pawned originally for three francs. 

‘Why do you not release that?” inquired 
the director. 

“ Because I am too poor.” 

“ Well, then, why do you not let it go?” 

‘he woman burst into tears. 
‘tis the last relic of my mother.” 

The kind-hearted director, moved by the 
filial devotion of the poor woman, gave her 
three francs and redeemed the precious treas- 
ure. It was a coarse jupon de basin, or un- 
der-garment. 

There is a story equally touching of a man 
who for seven successive years paid the in- 
terest on an article, which he was at no time 
able to redeem, for thirty sous! In 1849 
there was sold a watch which had a singular 
history. It had been pawned in 1817 for 
eight francs. The owner had paid the in- 
terest regularly till 1847, the whole amount 
thus paid being about twenty-five francs, or 
When the 


“* Because 


three times the original loan. 


watch was sold, some curious person traced } 


it back to its owner, and learned why the 
extensions had stopped so suddenly. The 
poor man had died in 1847. Searcely a day 
passes in which the Mont-de-piété is not the 
scene of some such pathetic little drama. 

A few statistics, collected before the war, 
will be of interest. Out of one thousand 
patrons of the Mont-de-piété there are, on 
the average, of traders, manufacturers, and 
shop-keepers, 112; of real-estate owners and 
proprietors, 84; of the liberal professions, 
31; of mechanics, 39; soldiers,4; of working- 
people, 730. The latter, it will be seen, pass 
for two-thirds of the whole number. But 
the comparison of amounts shows a different 
result. 


367, the second for 156, the third for 61, the 
fourth for 56, the fifth for 10, and the sixth 
for 350. Thus the last class, or working- 
people, though six times as numerous as the 
first, actually pawn less in amount. The 
annual business at Paris before the war 
amounted to about 1,530,900 articles, of 
which 1,000,000 were worth from three to 
five franes each. Not more than six per 


cetera. 


Out of one thousand franes taken at | 
the Mont-de-piété the first class appears for | 
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cent. of the whole are redeemed—a fact 
which suggests the extreme poverty hidden 


in Paris. When the whole country is taken 
in, however, the result is less painful 
There are in France, scattered throughout 
the different departments, forty-two monts 
de-piété, and these show an annual total en 
gagements of 3,400,000, valued at 49,000,000 
francs, and a total of dégagements of 3,300,000, 
valued at 43,000,000 franes. These sums, it 
will be understood, represent the amount 
actually loaned on the articles pawned, and 
not their real value. The latter is much 
greater. 

The building occupied by the auction de 
partment is a little more pretentious, archi 
tecturally, than the others. The front con 
tains some rather fantastic seroll-work and 
other ornamentation, while the pediment 
shows where the monogram “N,” emblem 
of the late emperor, has been effaced. Thi 
cut gives a representation of the interior, o 
auction-room. It is semicircular in form 
dirty, dingy, and disagreeable. The walls 
are covered with placards, which give a 
good deal of information in regard to th 
time and mode of sales, lists of the branch 
establishments, names of the directors, e/ 
Thus. sales are made during busi- 
ness hours on nearly every day of the week 
Articles bought are delivered and paid for 
on the spot. All articles which are not ex 
tended or redeemed at the end of one year 
are sold, after a few days’ grace; the excess 
of the sum obtained over that loaned in each 
ease is carefully noted ; and the same, afte: 
the expenses of the establishment are de- 
ducted, is held for one year subject to the 
order of the owner. If not taken within 
one year, it is consigned to the general hos- 
pital fund. 

The sales begin at ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing. <A few semicireular rows of benches 
without backs—benches with backs are a 
rare luxury at Paris—are filled with the 
regular bidders, while other benches along 
the walls accommodate visitors. The buy- 
ers, it will be observed, are nearly all women, 
and women of a somewhat questionable as- 
pect, socially if not morally. The first fact 
may be explained by the recognition always 
given in France of the superior commercial 
capacity of the sex. The second fact leads 
to a few words on a peculiar branch of Paris- 
ian trade. 

The sales at the Mont-de-piété are become 
little more than an auxiliary of the great 
commerce in second-hand goods carried on 
at bric-d-brac shops, furniture and clothing 
stores, bazars, and the countless number of 
establishments which attract by their sus- 
piciously cheap prices. The women whose 


backs impolitely stare at us in the illustra- 
tion are engaged in this sort of trade. They 
are vulgar and impudent in their manners, 
filthy in their dress, but wide awake in a 
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bargain. They have an unerring judgment 
of both the and the commercial 
value of a watch, or a bundle 
of bedclothing. They never start a very 
active competition among themselves, for 
they are governed by a prudent sense of a 
common interest. The average price of 
“staples” changes but little; so when a set 
of sheets, for instance, is put up, the first 
speaker names the price, which is seldom 
raised much. The male representatives of 
each of these “‘ merchants” often stand by to 
take care of the purchases and to assist in 
other ways. The scene is lively and curi- 
without being altogether impressive. 
secure 


intrinsic 
or a diamond, 


ous, 
The women come at an early hour, 





the best places, take out their knitting, and 
work and gossip till the sale opens. 

Thus a large share of the Mont-de-piété 
treasures finds its way to the shops of these 
characters, where the articles may be pur 
chased by the original owners for about three 
tjmes the sum loaned on them. Many are the 
students who have found their unredeemed 
watches hanging in the window of second- 
hand dealers, and many the young cuisini- 
éres who have passed longingly the shop 
where a treasured necklace is held for sale 
by a greedy sister. There is one sad tale 
kept in the traditions of the Mont-de-piété, 
which shows vividly the character of this 
usurious traffic. § 
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VICTIM OF THE 


The Countess of N——, of the Faubourg 
St. Germain, had rescued from a life of mis- 
ery, tending toward a life of shame, a young 
girl, Antoinette. She gave Antoinette em- 
ployment in her household, married her to | 
an honest porter of the neighborhood, and 
showed her many other marks of peculiar 
kindness. One day she gave her a rich and 
rare robe, which she herself had wort The 
girl guarded the present with a pious ten- | 
derness, not daring even to wear it lest she 
soil it. She assured her mistress that she 
would always treasure it as a family trophy. 
But one day the kind countess fell ill, and | 
soon died. Antoinette’s heart was nearly 
broken, and she clung more closely than 
ever to the robe. Being obliged to seek 
other employment, she took, with her hus- 
band, a little room on the fifth floor of a| 
house occupied by the poorest sort of people, | 
and there continued her life of humble in- | 
dustry. One evening, on returning to her 
room, she found stretched out before her | 
door the body of a woman. The stranger | 
was aroused, and explained that she lived | 
on the floor above; that she had a sick hus- | 
band and several children; that she had | 
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gone out to get her pay for a little sewing 
in order to save her family from starvation ; 
that the pagty had put her off till the next 
day, and that, on returning, she had fallen 
from exhaustion at Antoinette’s door. The 
latter assisted the poor sufferer to her apart 
ment, and found a most pitiful state of 
things. Then she returned and got som 


| food for the famished wretches. But that 


was not all. Remembering the kindness 
which had rescued her from a fate even 
worse, she determined to raise some money 
for the unfortunates. All her little savings 


| were in the care of a small banker of the 
|neighborhood. Thither she hastened the 


next morning, only to learn that the banker 
had absconded the day before, with all the 
funds in his possession. This was a serious 
blow to the poor woman, less on her own 
account than on that of her more wretched 
neighbor. But one resort remained. She 
took down the precious robe, looked at it 
tenderly, and said, “‘ You are not alive, dear 
lady, but your robe may yet relieve the 
needy.” The Mont-de-piété loaned her six- 
teen francs on it, and this sum was given to 
her poor neighbor. 
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But in the course of time Antoinette her- 
self met misfortune. Her husband was one 
day brought home in a horribly mutilated 
state: he had been run over by a heavily 
loaded wagon, and nearly killed. The next 
dav he died, and left Antoinette with four 
small children, and no money. She strug- 
gled along for a short time, always intend- 
ing to redeem the robe, when she found her- 
self compelled to take her child in her arms 
and beg on the street. A cruel police officer 
comes along, arrests her, and sends her to 
At the expiration of her term she 
emerges With sixteen frances which she had 
hoarded, and with her thoughts, as before, 
faithfully on the robe. Passing along the 
street, at a villainous shop what should 
she see suspended for sale but the robe it- 
self! Half frantic, she rushed into the 
store, threw down her sixteen frances, and 
cried out, “ That is my robe 


prison. 


—give it to me; 
here are your sixteen francs!” The mer- 
chant smiled. ‘“ Not fast, my good 
woman,” said he ; “ I have been offered fifty 
frances for that robe; it is a very rare piece, 
and I will not sell it for less than sixty 
franes.” Antoinette uttered a cry of an- 
‘Sixty frances! that is three napo- 
leons, and I have less than one. Oh, my 
God !”’—rushed to the door, and fell on the 
threshold—dead. 

The sale begins. 


sO 


guish 


Behind a little platform 
stand two auctioneers, supplementing each 
other, and further back the clerks sit at 
their desks. The first auctioneer throws 
down a bundle of linen. The women grasp 
it, tear it open, chattering meanwhile like 
magpies, and shout out a bid or two. 
frances!” “ Five franes and one-half!” “ Six 
francs!” “The linen is thin, worn, and 
soiled.” “IT don’t want it at any price.” 
“Seven francs!” “Give us something bet- 
ter.” “Not till this is gone.” “Get 
you blackguard!” “This won’t sell 
sou.” “Seven francs—no more ?” 
francs!” 


“Five 


out, 

for a 
“Seven 
“Going—seven frances!” “ Adjugé.” 
The successful bidder passes up her seven 
francs, rolls up the wares, and tosses the 
bundle over her shoulder to the partner 
who takes care of it. Thus goes on, day 
after day, one great branch of Parisian 
trade. 

Besides the three main establishments, 
there are twenty-four branches distributed 
throughout the city, or, in general, one to 
each arrondissement. They are all under one 
administration, and report to the general 
office. But few of the branches, however, 
have an auction department. In most cases 
they are only authorized to receive goods in 
pawn, and then to forward them to the chief 
store-house, where alone they may be re- 
deemed. There is another class of dealers 
who receive goods on their own valuation, 
and run their risk—not a very great risk 
of pawning them in turn for a little more 
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at the Mont-de-piété. They are obliged to 


take them to the Mont-de-piété to avoid a 
technical infraction of the law against pawn- 


brokers, though of course their traftic is a 
substantial violation of it. Finally, there is 
a third class who make a business of buying 
up 
pawned. 


reconnaissances, or receipts for articles 
Taking advantage of those who 
begin to despair of ever redeeming their arti- 
cles, these wretches offer them a slight pre- 
mium on their receipts, and thus gain the 
right to redeem at a small price goods which 
they can sell for three times as much. This 
is one of the most painful features or conse- 
quences of the Mont-de-piété system. The 
surrender of a reconnaissance is a tritling mat- 
ter in itself, but it often implies a sacrifice 
which no amount of money can measure. 

The Mont-de-piété is made the innocent 
accessory in two species of fraud. One is 
the reception of stolen goods, and the other 
is the reception of bankrupt stock. The 
former is comparatively rare, owing to the 
precautions taken, and the risk incurred by 
the thief. The other is more -successfully 
practiced : at certain seasons, when failures 
are more common, the business attains start- 
ling proportions. The first resort of a small 
trader, when he sees failure staring him in 
the face, is to get as much of his property 
as possible in the Mont-de-piété before the 
crash comes, so as to diminish the amount 
which may be seized for his creditors. If 
the officials at the Mont-de-piété do not know 
the person, they can only suspect ; and they 
generally do suspect one who brings an un- 
usual quantity of new goods. Their safe- 
guards are two rules: one forbids the issuing 
of more than two receipts to one person on 
the same day; the other requires the publi- 
eation in a bulletin of lists of new goods 
which have been pawned. Thus the bank- 
rupt can not dispose of a very great quantity 
of his goods if his creditors are sharp. The 
last rule was only adopted last spring, and 
was called forth by an astounding increase 
in the sort of business described. 

It remains only to speak of the success 
with which the Mont-de-piété fulfills its 
mission. This will be esteemed great or lit- 
tle according as it compares with one’s ex- 
pectations; but it would be wrong to sup- 
pose that the pious purpose of the enterprise 
has been observed in all its original purity. 
On the contrary, the administration of its af- 
fairs is essentially secular and selfish. The 
positions which it affords are scrambled for, 
and enter into political calculations, as thor- 
oughly as those of any other branch of the 
service, and it pays large dividends. The 
estimates on articles submitted are shame- 
fully low, and, in fact, would make the most 
usurious pawnbroker blush. But the Mont- 
de-piété offers absolute security to its pa- 
trons, and having a monopoly of business and 
an intelligible system which never varies, it 
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renders, on the whole, a service which ought 
not to be underrated. It is a great institu- 
tion, which might be improved, but which 
is already a vast improvement on the system 


which it superseded. 





SONG OF THE PALM. 


Wip in its nature, as it were a token 


Born of the sunshine and the stars and sea 
Grand 





as a passion, felt, but never spoken ; 


Lonely and proud and free. 


For when the Maker set its crown of beauty, 
And for its home spread out the torrid ring, 
Assigning unto each its place and duty, 


He made the Palm a king. 


So when in reverie I look and listen, 


Half dream-like floats within my passive mind, 


Why int 
And harp-wise 


1e sun its branches gleam and glisten, 
beat the wind; 


Why, when the sea-waves, heralding their tidings, 
Come 





roaring on the shore with crests of down, 


In grave acceptance of their sad confidings 


It bows its stately crown; 


Why in the death-like 


Its quivering spears of green are 


calms of night and morning 
never still, 
But ever tremble, as at solemn warning 


A human heart may thrill; 


And also why it stands in lonely places, 
By the red desert or the sad sea-shore ; 
Or haunts the 


jungle, or the mountain graces 


Where eagles proudly soar. 


It is a sense of kingly isolation, 


Of royal beauty and enchanting grace, 
Proclaiming from the earliest creation 
The power and pride of race, 


Which has almost imbued it with a spirit, 
And made it sentient, although still a tree, 

With dim perception that it might inherit 
An immortality. 


he lines of kinship thus so near converging, 
It is not strange, O heart of mine, that I, 
While stars were shining and old ocean surging, 


Should intercept a sigh. 


It fell a-sighing when the faint wind, dying, 
Had kissed the tropic night a fond adieu, 

The starry cross on her warm bosom lying 

Within th 
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A death in life! 








And when the crescent moon, the west descending 
Drew o’er her face the curtain of the sea, 

In the rapt silence, eager senses lending, 
Low came the sigh to me. 


Life of my life! How can I ever render 
The full sweet meaning sadly thus conveyed 
The full sad meaning, heart-breakingly tender, 
That through the cadence strayed ? 


O that the priestess, who with magic lyre 

Sang last the South, ere death gave her to Fam 
Had, hearing, fanned her fierce poetic fire 

Into “ baptismal flame!” 


That he, who, by the far Egyptian river— 
The pilgrim worshipful from western shores 
Caught the grand inspiration which forever 
The sunlight round it pours, 


\ 





1in had listened, and again revealing 
The intertropic summer of the soul, 

Had made translation, redolent with feeling, 
Beyond my poor control! 





When the wild North wind, by the sun enchanted 
Seeks the fair South, as lover beauty’s shrine 

It bears the moaning of the sorrow-haunted 
Gloomy, storm-beaten Pine. 


The waves of ocean catch the miserere, 
Far wafted seaward from the wintry main; 
They roll it on o’er reaches vast and dreary 
Witb infinite refrain, 


Until on coral shores, where endless summer 
Hangs golden banne 





round her queenly throne 
The Palm infolds the weary spirit roamer 
With low, responsive moan. 


The sea-grape hears it, and the lush banana, 
In the sweet indolence of their repose 5 


The frangipanni, like a crowned sultana; 
The passion-flow’r, and rose ; 


And the fierce tiger in his darksome lair, 
Deep hid away beneath the bamboo-tree ; 

All the wild habitants of earth and air, 
And of the sleeping sea. 


It throws a spell of silence so inthralling, 
So breathless and intense and mystical, 

Not the deep hush of skies when stars are falling 
Can fill the soul so full. 


A calm so deep and brooding 
It floods the heart with an ecstatic pain; 

Brimming with joy, yet fearfully foreboding 
The dreadful hurricane. 

Fail love! fly happiness! yield all things mortal! 
Fate, with the living, hath my small lot cast 

To dwell beside thee, Palm! Beyond death’s porta 
Guard well my sleep at last! 


| For I do love thee with a true-love passion. 
| Morn, noon, and night thou art forever grand. 
Type of a glory God alone may fashion 

Within the Summer Land. 


Sigh not, O Palm! Fear not the final hour. 
Full oft have lain within thy gracious shade, 
tose-crowned with garlands as ‘from heavenly bows 
| Fair forms of dusk displayed, 


| Than which nor Paradise can boast more fair. 
Nor can celestial bliss perfected be 
Without thy beauty. Thou shalt not despair 
Of an eternity ! 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


MARY 


MARY QUEEN OF 800TS,* 


( | ees unsolved problems of history there is 
none more perplexing, none more seem- 


ingly insoluble, than that afforded by the ca- 
reer and character of Mary Queen of Scots. 
fime has done nothing to detract from the 
peculiar witchery of her charms, or the ro- 
mantic interest which attaches to her strange 
adventures. Her admirers are as enthusi- 
astic three centuries removed from her as 
were those who fell beneath the peculiar 
spell of her presence —a spell which few 
were ‘ever able wholly to resist. The con- 
troversy which waged about her while she 
lived continues as hot, and almost as bitter, 
over her grave. History can come no near- 
er a verdict than could her own conte mpo- 


* The numerous portraits ascribed to this princess 
are as various and dissimilar as the circumstances of 
her life, and have excited almost as much doubt and 
controversy as the disputed points of her history, agree- 
ing only in representing her as eminently beautiful. 

The picture which has furnished the plate before us 
has been preserved with the greatest care from time 
immemorial in the mansion of Dalmahoy, the princi- 
pal seat in Scotland of the Earl of Morton. On the 
upper part of it is inscribed, ‘‘ Mary Queen of Scots: 

1 to have been painted during her confinement in 

hleven Castle ;” and the earl who at present pos- 
sesses it states that, according to a tradition in his 
lordship’s family, it was once the property of George 
Douglas, the liberator of Mary, and that it passed from 
him to his eminent relation, James, fourth Earl of 
Morton, with whose posterity it remains to the present 
day. 


QUEEN OF 


SCOTS. 
raries. Its only answer, like theirs, 
is, We can not agree. 
Chis cont roversy 18 not a pure ly 
had 
would have beén neither so bitter 


pe rsonal one; if it been, it 
nor so prolonged. Inthe sixteenth 
century the Reformation was a bat 
tle, sometimes theological, some- 
times diplomatic, sometimes mili 
tary; but, under Luther, Coligni, 
and Walsingham, always a battle. 
The era of Mary’s life was the 
March month of the world’s his 
tory, in which summer and winte1 
contended for mastery. In 
England the reformed religion, de 
the check it received from 
Bloody Mary, had become the dom- 
inant religion of the 
Rome still held the allegiance of 
a large minority of Queen Eliza 
beth’s subjects, not give 
over the hope of recovering the 
till the de- 
struction of the Spanish Armada 
in 1588. In France Rome con 
trolled the court, but not the na 
tion; nor did Protestants abandon 
all hope of redeeming the birth 
place of Calvin and Farel until 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
Scotland, midway between thes« 


4 


the 
Spite 


state: but 


and did 


lost ‘jewel of the seas” 


in 1572. 
two contending kingdoms, was their batth 
ground. French and English, Catholic and 
Protestant, struggled in a bitter war of ex 
termination to possess her—a war which only 
ceased with the death of both Queen Mary 
and Queen Elizabeth, and the accession of 
James to the throne of the united kingdom. 
Mary was at once French and Catholie. 
Her most intimate advisers were always 
French; French literature afforded her fa 
vorite recreation 3 French habits were, as fai 
as possible, domesticated in her Scotch court; 
almost uni- 
formly employed by her in her confidential 
And with all her fickleness, 
her attachment to her Church wa 
vered. Strive hard as she might to imitate 
the example of her unconscionable mother- 
in-law,Catherine de’ Medici, and hold an even 
balance between the contending religions till 


and the French language was 
correspond nce. 


never 


the time came to strike for victory, she ney- 
er could be otherwise than a partisan—al- 
ways a devoted, though never a blind on 

Thus while she lived it was the interest otf 
one faction to destroy and of the other to de- 
fend her. Since her death it has been equal 

ly the interest of Roman Catholics to canon 
ize her as a martyred saint, and of Protest- 
ants to justify the which 
demned her to the block. 


sentence con- 
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Thus the difficulties which beset any at- | 


tempt to tell correctly the story of her ca- 
reer, or analyze aright her character, are very 
great. The student of history finds no im- 
partial witnesses ; few in her own time who 
are not ready to tell and to believe about her 
the most barefaced lies which will promote 
their own party. During her life she was 
calumniated and eulogized with equal au- 
dacity. Since her death the same curiously 
contradictory estimates of her character have 
been vigorously maintained—by those, too, 
who have not their judgment impaired by 
the prejudices which environed her. 
the one hand, we are assured that she was 
“the most amiable of women ;” “ the upright | 
queen, the noble and true woman, the faith- 
ful spouse, and affectionate mother ;” “the | 
poor martyred queen ;” “the helpiess victim 
of fraud and force ;” 


of state-craft,” 


On 


an “illustrious victim 
whose “ kindly spirit in pros- | 
perity and matchless heroism in misfortune” | 
award her “ the most prominent place in the 
annals of her sex.” On the other, we are as- | 
sured, by men equally competent to judge, 
that she was “a spoiled beauty ;” “the her- 
oine of an adulterous melodrame ;” “ the vic- 
tim of a blind, imperious passion ;” an “ apt 
scholar” in “the profound dissimulation of 
that of which Catherine de’ Medici | 
was the chief instructor ;” ‘a bad woman, 
disguised in the livery of a martyr,” having 
“a proud heart, a crafty wit, and indurate 


school 


mind against God and His truth ;” “a bold, | 


unscrupulous, ambitions woman,” with “ the 
panther’s nature— graceful, beautiful, ma- 
lignant, untamable.” 

Endeavoring to keep clear of the dust of 
this famous controversy, we propose in this | 
article to give the reader—as far as may be | 
the | 
benefit of that light which modern research | 
among old manuscripts and court records | 


done in the compass of a few pages 


and long-buried correspondence has thrown | 
upon this never-to-be-settled problem of his- 
tory.” 


* Mr. Froude, in his History of England, writes al- 
most as a public prosecutor of the Scottish queen, and | 
sometimes sacrifices historical accuracy to dramatic | 
effect. Mr. James Meline, in his Mary Queen of Scots 
and her latest English Historian, assails Froude very 
bitterly, and shows him to be inaccurate in some mi- 


nor details; but his own intense partisanship unfits | 


him for the office of a critic, and he entirely fails in his | ~ 


endeavor to neutralize the general effect of Froude’s 
narrative. Mr. Hosack is an Edinburgh barrister, anc 
in his Mary Queen of Scots and her Accusers writes | 
in such a vein as would befit him were he indeed 
earning a lawyer’s fee by a lawyer’s service. For a 
brief, but it must be confessed somewhat partisan, 
account of Mary and her times the reader can find 
nothing better than MacKenzie’s History of Scot- 
land, which is a model compendium of history, as 
graphic as it is concise; and for a full and painstak- 
ing, but somewhat heavy narrative, covering the same 
ground, he will find nothing so reliable and so impar- 
tial as Burton’s History of Scotland, which even Hos- 
ack praises. It is perhaps proper to add that our 
statements in this article are not taken at second hand 
from any of these historians; but that we have verified 
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August 19, 1561. A fog such as might 
have served the purpose of a portrait for 
Dickens’s famous opening chapter in Bleak 
House. “The thickest mist and most 
drenching rain men remembered ever to 
have seen.” <A fog so thick that the very 
cannon in the harbor boom with a mufiled 
sound, and the peal of bells from the Edin- 
burgh churches sounds ominously, as if it 
rang out the funeral knell of the young 
queen. Such is the day that greets French 
Mary when she lands on Scottish shores. 
Better far for her had not this fog hid he: 


| squadron from the watchful eyes of her roy 
| al cousin. 


Better that she had fallen then 
into the hands of Queen Elizabeth than to 
have become her wretched prisoner seven 
years later, shorn of that good name which 
is woman’s chief protection — always and 


| every where her best “ safe-conduct.” 


French Mary we have called her— for 


| French she really was, though Scotch in 
| birth. 


She had made her bed on deck when 
she embarked at Calais, and had lain there 
all night, watching the receding shore till] 
the darkness wholly veiled it, and rising 


| with the morning dawn to get a farewell 


glimpse of her beloved France before sepa 
rating from it forever. French she was in 
heart and sympathy, and by her mother’s 
blood, and, with all her disguises, never dis- 
guised that from herself or others. If she 


| were, indeed, a saintly queen, she did not 


come of a family 
saints. 


which was prolific in 
Her paternal grandmother was that 
English Margaret whose unwomanly lust 
was not even hid beneath a womanly re 
serve—‘ an ignorant, deceitful, low-minded, 
odious woman ;” drying her widow’s teais 
in three months to marry the handsome Eai 
of Angus ; divorcing him after two years to 
marry her paramour, Stewart of Avondale ; 


| and in nine or ten years later seeking a new 


divorce that she might return to her first 
love; as treacherous to her nation as to her 
husbands; selling information and herself 
to the English government, and for poor 


| wages too; and at the last paying the pen- 
| alty all traitors pay in universal neglect and 


contempt. This Margaret’s son, James V., 


| was Mary’s father, of whom we can say 


nothing worse than that he was a genuin¢ 


them—as far as our American libraries permit—by an 
examination of the original sources. Neither Buchan- 
an nor Knox is of the slightest value in the investi- 
gation of this historical problem, and Hume is little 
better. Miss Strickland sees the whole story through 
the atmosphere of a tender and charitable woman’s 
sympathies. Tytler and Robertson both contain valua- 
ble documents. The chief authorities, however, for 
an original investigation are, Keith, who gives the 
original documents in extenso—whose history is, in- 
deed, little else than a running commentary on them; 
Mary S‘vart’s Letters, of which there are one or two 
editions, both in French and English; and Howell's 
State Trials, which contain in full the depositions 
and confessions of those who, under the direction of 
Bothwell, actually perpetrated the murder of Darnley. 





Stuart, and nothing better than that he was 
perhaps the best of them. Vigorous in ex- 
ecution, but vacillating in purpose ; 
but both false and fickle; 


brave, 
condescending to 
the people, yet as one who has contempt for 
them; of good understanding, but of degen- 
erate morals; rebelling against the control 
of the Scottish nobility, only to resign him- 
self into the hands of the Roman Catholic 
churchmen he died at the last broken- 
hearted, because on the eve of battle desert- 
ed by his rebellious army. 

Mary Queen of Scots, his only legitimate 
child, inherited from him the throne, and 
with it a sorry idea of the sacredness of the 
marriage tie. It is significant of the credi- 
bility of contemporaneous history that this 
man, who maintained a Scotch harem with 
four noble wives, and left half a dozen ille- 
gitimate children of rank, besides no man 
knows how many unknown bastards, should 
be written down as the most exemplary and 
virtuous of monarchs. 

By her father Mary was a Stuart; on her 
mother’s side she belonged to the Lorraines 
of France 


a family as unscrupulous as it 
was daring. 


It was her uncle, the chival- 
rous Duke of Guise, who, coming one day 
upon a congregation of Protestants, met for 
worship, and opening fire upon them, when 
the poor, unarmed martyrs broke through 
the roof, ordered his soldiers to bring them 
down with their shot, “as one brings down 
pigeons,” his lady looking on and hugely en- 
joying the exciting sport. It was her other 
uncle, the Cardinal of Lorraine, whom Pius 
V. nicknamed the “ Ultramontane Pope,” and 
who signalized his devotion to the Church 
by holding at one time no less than fourteen 
sees, bishoprics, and abbeys, and managing 
with great economy to live very comfortably 
on the paltry income of 300,000 franes which 
they annually brought him. “He is not 
much beloved,” says a contemporary ; “ he 
is far from truthful, naturally deceitful and 
covetous, but full of religion.” The sister of 
these Lorraines, Mary of Guise, the mother 
of Mary Queen of Scots, has been scarcely 
less bitterly condemned and no less highly 
eulogized than her daughter. On the whole, 
there is perhaps no better estimate of her 
character than that of Robertson: “‘ Mary 
of Guise possessed the same bold and aspir- 
ing spirit which distinguished her family ; 
but in her it was softened by the female 
character, and accompanied with great tem- 
per and address.” 

This was the “martyred queen’s” lineage. 
Her education was even less adapted to de- 
velop saintly qualities. Probably about the 
last person in the world who would be 
chosen to educate a saint would be Cathe- 
rine de’ Medici of infamous memory. And 
Catherine de’ Medici was Mary’s custodian. 
This woman, who deliberately debauched 
her own sons that she might better manage 
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them, was not, we may imagine, overseru 
pulous in her counsels to the young girl 
who was her most dreaded and hated rival 
Probably the last school where one would 
choose to send a susceptible maiden to learn 
of purity would be the court of 
France in the sixteenth century. And it 
was in the court of France Mary spent the 
most susceptible years of her life 
to nineteen. Certainhy the last custodians 
of the which a modern 
choose would be those Jesuit fathers Vas 
quez, Escobar, Mendoza, for example—who 
did not hesitate to defend by their casuistry, 
and under color of religion, fraud, forgery, 
falsehood, murder; and whose teachings, be 
fore they were counteracted by the protests 
of such believers as Pascal, and such heretics 
as Luther, brought forth their fruit in the 
assassination of William of Orange and of 
Coligni, and in the wholesale massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. And it was these fathers, 
and their apt disciple the Cardinal of Lor 
raine, who were the keepers of Mary’s con- 


science, 


lessons 


from six 


conscience would 


A virtuous queen she may have been 
ingenuous she certainly was not. An apt 
scholar in this school of Jesuitism she ear 
ly proved herself to be, not unworthy her 
birth and costly education. Landing at 
Leith in the year 1561, she is a charming 
young widow of nineteen. Three years be- 
fore she had married Francis LI. of France. 
And never a blush of secret shame mantled 
her maiden cheek when she signed the treaty 
which the Scotch commissioners brought her 
for the purpose of guarding the independence 
of the 
never 


nation, jealous of foreign interference ; 
a hint from which shrewd diplomates 
could guess that fifteen days before she had 
signed away the kingdom to the crown of 
France, annulling beforehand whatever sol- 
emn promise to the contrary she might make 
to her own most beloved and trusting sub- 
jects. So young, so fair, and yet so false! 
It is a turbulent kingdom that greets fair 
Mary with its rude but nevertheless cordial 
welcome. It has had enough of regencies, 
and hopes for incoming peace with the com- 
ing of the sovereign to her throne—peace 
that no sovereign could give the distracted 
nation. Diplomacy has secured the court 
to the French and Catholie faction. The 
wooing of Henry VIII. has been more like 
an attempt at rape than like a courtship, 
and has neither inspired affection nor awak- 
ened fear. But the Reformation has secured 
already the suffrages of the people, and the 
era when kings and courts really reign has 
already passed for the Anglo-Saxon race—a 
fact the Stuarts will never comprehend. Be- 
tween court and people stand a “turbulent 
and treacherous nobility,” not troubled over- 
much with religion of any.sort, but so far 
Protestant as this, that they will never suf- 
fer the estates and the political power with 
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which the Reformation has endowed them to 
pass into the hands of the ecclesiastics again. 
To hold an even balance between these con- 
flicting interests requires rare statesman- 
ship, and a rare statesman is happily at 
Mary’s side to do it. 

In all the controversies in which James 
Stuart, Earl of Murray, was subsequently in- 
volved, with all the accusations heaped upon 
him by those who could defend the sister 
only by defaming the half-brother, it is no- 
ticeable that his chastity never was im- 
pugned, and his ability never denied. He 
was either a great statesman or a consum- 
mate politician. Which, we shall leave the 
Under 
his administration three years pass, on the 


ourse of this narrative to indicate. 


whole, happily and peacefully away. Even 
sturdy and surly old John Knox relents a 
little in Mary’s presence, and half retracts 
his Blast of the Trumpet against the mon- 
strous Regimen of Women. The attempt to 
prohibit her private mass proves a fail- 
ure. The old Scotch divines rebuke the 
French fashions—masquerades, dancing sa- 
tyrs, unseemly coquetries, wherein the queen 
and her ladies robe themselves in male at- 
tire, leading now and then to some public 
scandals; but the people are, for the most 
part, as deaf as the court to their exhorta- 
tions. The court has promised sacredly to pre- 
serve unimpaired Protestant faith and wor- 
ship, and no Protestant can ask more. Per- 
secutions cease. There are no more “ black 
lists,” or French invasions, or hideous human 
No one imbued with the spirit of 
modern liberalism can complain that Mary 
demands for herself the same privilege which 


bonfires. 


she accords to her subjects—* that of wor- 
shiping God according to her own creed.” 
One would like to think sincere all her prot- 
estations that she has no thought of intro- 
ducing again the religion of Rome, and re- 
lighting the fires of persecution which so 
lately illumined the streets of Edinburgh 
with their hideous glare. But her Protest- 
ant subjects put not overmuch faith in them. 
Wasit strange? Jamés’s legacy to his king- 
dom was a“ black list” of between three and 
four hundred heretics, persons of property 
and wealth, who had been singled out to be 
cut off by a sort of Bartholomew massacre at 
a blow. No wonder they were suspicious of 
the daughter. John Knox, surrendering to 
Mary of Guise twenty years before, on pledge 
of no other penalty than expatriation, had 
paid for his untimely confidence by two 
years in the French galleys. It would have 
been strange had he not learned at the oars 
the meaning at least of one text—*“ Put not 
Let charity believe 
that Mary Queen of Scots was honest in her 
liberalism: let it not wonder that the Prot- 
estant leaders gwere suspicious of it. “No 
faith is to be kept with heretics,” had al- 
ready passed into a Jesuit proverb. 


your trust in princes.” 


So long, at all events, as James, Earl of 
Murray, is at the head of the government 
there is no danger, for he is a stanch Prot 
estant, and not a Bothwell nor an Ear! of Ar- 
ran to be used by men more cunning than 
himself. So the nation rests in tolerable 
peace, trusting in Murray rather than in 
Mary, and suffering her mass, though al- 
ways under protest, so long as she suffers 
herself to be guided by his counsels. But 
of this kind of compromise the Holy Mothe 
Church is always impatient. And though 
there is no papal legate at the court of Edin- 
burgh, Rome does not lack for envoys 
shrewd ones, too. Of these the chief is an 
Italian, David Rizzio.* He enters her serv 
ice as a musician soon after she goes to Scot 
land; is promoted to the office of valet de 
chambre; becomes her private secretary ; 
conducts all her private and secret corre- 
spondence; becomes eventually the power 
behind the throne greater than the throne it 
self, usurping the very government. Chief 
we have called him, yet is he not alone 
The court of Scotland has her representa- 
tives in foreign courts, as befits her dignity ; 
but her true representatives are unknown 
to courtly fame—Chesein in France, Yaxley 
in the Netherlands, Ranlet in the Low Coun- 
tries. So there is an outer and inner court. 
My lord James, Earl of Murray, is, indeed, the 
queen’s Prime Minister; but this unknown 
adventurer from Piedmont—unknown be 
cause he succeeds best while he hides his 
office, as his designs—is virtually her secre 
tary for the foreign affairs, and is her most 
confidential adviser. 

The Earl of Murray must be dismissed 
No easy task, surely, but one that art can 
accomplish. Who so fitting to come be 
tween sister and brother as a husband? 
Queen Mary shall be married. It is time 
she laid off her widow’s weeds. And who 
so fitting a spouse as my lord Darnley—the 
only one who, when Elizabeth dies, can com- 
pete with Mary for the throne of England ? 

So my lord Darnley and Mary Queen of 
Seots are brought together. They meet in 
Wemyss Castle, by the Firth of Forth. It is 
a clear case of “love at first sight.” Royal 
husbands not a few have been proposed for 
Mary’s hand; but nothing more is heard of 
them. “ He is the handsomest and best-pro- 
portioned long man,” says Mary, “I have 
ever seen.” Every thing goes as Rizzio and 
the papal court would have it. The Prot- 

* “There is now no doubt whatever,” says Mr. Mac- 
Kenzie, ‘that he was a papal agent in the pay and 
confidence of the Vatican, and in constant correspond- 
ence with his employers on the banks of the Tiber.’ 
Mr. MacKenzie does not give his authority, and we 
are not able to find any documentary confirmation of 
his stat@ment. Papal envoys of this sort, however, 
are not accustomed to leave their commissions on file, 
or their correspondence in the national archives. The 
evidence of his character is chiefly if not wholly cir- 
} cumstantial. 
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estant interest takes fire, for Darnley is 
Catholic. It is not less furious in England 
than in Scotland; for the nation has little 
hope now that Queen Elizabeth will ever 
take a husband, and in absence of her heirs 
the throne of the united kingdom will fall 
nto the hands of this Catholic couple. The 
French faction are only less furious; for this 
marriage wifl unite, as it does forever, the 
crowns of England and of Scotland, and for- 
ever dispel the dream of French and Scottish 
alliance. Mary’s Paris friends “are in a mar- 


velous agony for the news of the marriage 
of the Scottish queen with Lord Darnley,” 
and, if report be true, when they hear of it, 
spend the night in vain weeping. 

Queen Elizabeth, who has been playing 
fast and loose, with fair promises and fickle 
performance, finds herself no match for the 
cunning Italian. Her own kingdom is 
threatened with faction, and rumors of 
Catholic rebellion, to unseat her andplace 
her rival and cousin on the empty throne, 
fill the court and the nation with perplexi- 
ty. She indignantly summons Darnley back 


ALZABETH, 


again, and gets for answer that “he has 
no mind to return.” “TI find myself,” he 
says, Shortly and almost contemptuously, 
“very well where I am, and so I purpose to 
keep me.” My lord Murray sees the end of 
all this from the beginning. Neither Mary’s 
tears nor Mary’s threats, and she uses both 
with a woman’s consummate skill, can wring 
from him an approval of the marriage. 

But all his affectionately earnest protests 
are powerless to hinder it. Opposition is 


only fuel to the flame. Marry she will, 
though all the world opposes. Love, blind 
as it always is said to be, for the ignoble 
Darnley, revenge on Elizabeth, whom Mary 
cordially hates, and who hates her as cor- 
dially, and ambition—the ambition to make 
good her claim to the English throne, which 
since she was a girl eighteen years old she 
has never ceased to nourish—all push her 
on to this destructive marriage. And Meph- 
istopheles is at her side to remove every 
obstacle and clear the way. It is Rizzio 
who arranges for the first meeting between 
Mary and Darnley. It is Rizzio who affects 
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LORD DARNLEY. 


such liking for the young lord that he shares 
his bed with him. It is Rizzio who promises 
to secure the pope’s dispensation for Mary 
It is Rizzio who, 
while negotiations are still pending, and the 
envoy is yet on his way to the court of Rome, 
fits up a private room in the palace, where 
the marriage ceremony, which the Church 
pronounces void, is clandestinely performed. 
For the papal benediction is needed, it ap- 
pears, not to hallow the marriage tie, but 
only to give it respectability before the pub- 
lic. Elizabeth might as well spare her di- 
plomacy, since all is virtually settled. Riz- 
zio has not exceeded his instructions. There 
Fast as 
wind and wave can carry him comes back 
the messenger with the promised dispensa- 
tion. The marriage, already performed in 
secret, is repeated in public. It takes place 
on the 29th of July, 1565. Queen Mary, as 
though some secret consciousness hung over 


and Darnley are cousins. 


are no delays at the court of Rome. 


her of the sorrows on which she is entering, 
wears at the marriage altar her mourning 
dress of black velvet. It is a gloomy cere- 
mony. When the herald proclaims in the 
streets of Edinburgh that Henry, Earl of 
Ross and Albany, is hereafter King of Scot- 
land, the crowd receive the proclamation in 
sullen silence. Even the money distributed 
in profusion among them awakens no enthu- 
siasm. Only one voice cries, ‘‘ God save his 

It is the voice of Darnley’s father. 


‘ , 
Grace. 


My lord the Earl of Murray has tried dis- | 


failed. He has 
tried wile against wile, has planned 
to abduct Lord Darnley and send 
him back to the Queen of England 
But the 
match in 
Italian. 

cy has only 


suasion. It has 


rough Scotchman is no 


craft for the cunning 


This fruitless conspira 


incensed the 

against him. His honest portrait 

ure of the poor fool with whon 

Queen Mary is so infatuated ha 

awakened all her womanly indig 

nation. The court 

Rumors are rife of plans fo 

True or 

they are probable enough to mak: 

him avoid and Darnley 

The queen summons him to court 

and offers him a safe-conduct. Bu 

Protestants have learned to look 

with suspicion on safe - conducts 

proffered by Roman  Catholii 

princes. Murray is conveniently) 

sick, and can not come. Sentenci 

of outlawry is pronounced against 

him. All the hate of a hot wom 

an’s heart is aroused; “hatred the 

more malignant because it was un 

natural.” Revenge is sweeter than 

ambition. “I would rather lose 

my crown than not be revenged 

upon him,” she is heard to say 

He calls to arms. The interest of the Prot 

estant religion is his battle-cry. But there 

are few He dispatches messen 

gers to Queen Elizabeth for the help she has 

long since promised. She hesitates, delays, 

falters. Mary knows no delay. She takes 

the field in person. Lord Darnley rides at 

her side. He is clad in gilt armor, she in 

steel bonnet and corslet, with pistols at her 

saddle-bow and pistols in her hand. In Au- 

gust the standard of rebellion was raised. 

In October Murray and his few retainers are 
flying across the border into England.* 

Mephistopheles no longer conceals his 

purpose. Mass is no longer confined to the 

queen’s private chapel. The retainers of 

Darnley’s father go openly to the Catholic 

service. The General Assembly have passed 

a resolution that the sovereign is not exempt 

from the law of the land, and that the re- 

formed service take the place of the mass 

in the royal chapel. This is Rizzio’s answe1 

to their demand. Negotiations are opened 

with Pope Pius V. and Philip of Spain. Ont 

promises soldiers, twelve thousand men; the 

other sends money, twenty thousand crowns 


queen 


is no longs l 
safe. 
his assassination. false 


Rizzio 


responses. 


* How far Murray’s rebellion was in the interest of 
Protestantism, and how far instigated by a selfish am- 
bition, it is difficult to tell. It is a significant fact that 
Castelnau, the French embassador, interceded with 
Mary for the rebels, telling her that they only sought 
what was conceded to the Huguenots of France, per- 
mission to follow in peace their own religious observ- 
ance. Burton, iv. 286. And this is but seven years 
before the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
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The Catholic powers of Europe have at 
length settled their political controversies, 
and joined in a secret league for the extir- 
pation of heresy by fire and sword; a league 
of which that Alva was the founder whose 
estimate of Protestantism was summed up 
in the epigrammatic saying, ‘One salmon 
is worth a multitude of frogs ;” a league of 
which the outcome was the Inquisition in 
Holland, and the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew in France. That Mary was in hearty 
sympathy with this league is undoubted; 
that she was actually a party to it is both 
asserted and denied by men behind the 
scenes who had every opportunity to know. 
That a vigorous attempt was to be made to 
re-establish the Catholic faith and worship 
is certain. Her Most Catholic Majesty as- 
sures her subjects that in any event the 
religion of the realm shall not be interfered 
with. At the same time she writes to Pius 
V. to congratulate him on the victories al- 
ready gained, and to inspire him with hopes 
of victories yet to come: “ With the help of 
God and his Holiness,” she says, “she will 
yet leap over the wall.” The reformed cler- 
gy are in daily dread. “The preachers look 
daily to have their lives taken from them,” 
writes Randolph to Cecil. He who reads 
the history of the bloody reign of Catholic 
Mary of England, just preceding, can not 
pronounce the fears unfounded 

The Italian singer is no longer a power 
behind the throne. He sits upon it. The 
public papers and the public coins are first 
issued in the name of Henry and Mary; then 
in the name of Mary and Henry; then the 
publie seal is given to Rizzio, and with his 
own hand he signs and stamps the official 
papers for the king. There is no access to 
Mary but through Rizzio: he who would 
gain the ear of the one must buy the favor 
of the other. Honor after honor is heaped 
upon him. The poor strolling minstrel out- 
vies in wealth the richest noble of hereditary 
rank and hereditary estates. It is no secret 
that Murray is to be attainted, and his lands 
given to this Italian adventurer. He who 





Neither can it justify the queen who suffered 
them. David Rizzio was not a man to en- 
tertain passion or to inspire it. His power 
over Mary was not that which love gives. 
It was that of a Jesuit father over an obe- 
dient child. To Mary, Rizzio was the pope, 
whose benediction he carried with him, 
whose secret envoy he was. 

But no husband in such an issue is apt to 
weigh pros and cons nicely, least of all such 
aman as Darnley. ‘“ Handsome long man” 
he may have been; but he carried all his 
merits in his face and figure. Stop! we do 
him an injustice: he was a dextrous horse- 
man, fond of the hunt, a good shot, skillful 
in the somewhat boisterous sports of his day 
and country, but that is all. For the rest, 
he was vain, egotistical, insolent, imperious ; 
aman of strong passions, of unbridled lust, 
and of weak brains—‘*‘a vicious and pre- 
sumptuous fool.” As if nature had not en- 
dowed him with vices great and virtues 
small enough, he incites the one and weak- 
ens the other by copious draughts of aqua 
composita — Anglice, Scotch whisky. Worst 
of all in Mary’s eyes, he is the constant com- 
panion of the most dissolute and degraded 
women. In fact, despite his royalty, it was 
not easy for him to secure the companion- 
ship of any other. So gradually coldness 
springs up between Mary and her handsome 


| husband—coldness growing into estrange- 


cringed in his poverty bears his prosperity | 


with intolerable haughtiness. He rebukes 
the queen herself with sharp insolence. She 
bears it with greater patience than do her 
nobles. Wise advisers counsel him to be 
cautious. Secure in his royal mistress’s fa- 
vor, he makes little of the advice. He is 
frequently closeted with her late at night. 
The king himself finds the door barred— 
David admitted, himself shut out. Whis- 
pers such as no true woman can afford to suf- 
fer circulate freely, and Mary suffers them ; 


ugly stories, aptly illustrated by the saying | 
of a later day, that “ King James the Sixth’s 
title to be called the modern Solomon was, 
doubtless, that he was the son of David, who 
performed upon the harp.” 
History does not justify these scandals 
Vou. XLVI.—No, 273.—23 


ment, estrangement growing into open and 
bitter quarrels. She abides him with diffi- 
culty; speaks of him, if the diplomatic cor- 
respondence of the day can be trusted, in 
terms such that “ it can not for modesty, nor 
with the honor of a queen, be reported what 
she said of him.” Say what she might, she 
could not say worse than the truth. . Brute 
that he is, he stops just short of actual vio- 
lence in his treatment of her. His insolence 
grows so intolerable that his very father 
grows weary of it, and leaves the court. In- 
triguing nobles easily play the part of Iago 
to one who was in heart any thing but an 
Othello. A jealous husband and an unscru- 
pulous nobility make a dangerous foe; and 
yet David sleeps secure. 

It is Saturday night, March 9, 1566. Queen 
Mary is in her boudoir in the Holyrood Pal- 
ace. Supper is laid upon the table. Two 
or three friends, among them Murray’s loose 
sister, the Countess of Argyle, are with her. 
Rizzio is there, of course. The company are 
in high glee, and Rizzio most gleeful of 
them all. The Parliament has been con- 
vened. The Catholic bishops and abbots 
have taken their seats in it once more. 


| Mary has promised to do some good “ anent 


the auld religion,” and the first day’s work 
promises well. By her personal presence 
she has carried, on this eventful Saturday, 
the bill for the attainder of Murray, despite 
“ great reasoning and opposition.” Murray’s 
large estates are ripe to drop into David’s 
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HOLYROOD PALACE, 


outstretched palm. All goes well, and no 
one dreams of the mine prepared and ready 
for explosion. 

Suddenly Darnley enters through a secret 
door which leads from his own room below, 
an unexpected and unwelcome visitor. He 


throws himself by Mary’s side, and salutes | 


her with a kiss. At the same moment the 
tapestry is thrown back. It discloses the 
gaunt and ghostly visage of Lord Ruthven. 
He has risen from a sick-bed to consummate 
this cruel crime, and looks more like a ghost 
than like aman. The queen demands the 
meaning of the intrusion. Darnley, awed 
by her mien, mutters beneath his breath, 
“Ce n’est rien”’—‘it is nothing.” Ruth- 
ven, unawed, cries for Rizzio to come forth. 
The meaning of his words is unmistakable. 
The queen, brave but defenseless, springs to 
her feet and instinctively throws herself be- 
fore the Italian. The craven Italian as in- 
stinctively casts himself behind her. Her 
companions, recovering from their astonish- 
ment, make at Ruthven to thrust him out. 


In that instant his confederates appear. The | 


room is filled with armed men. One holdsa 
pistol to Mary’s breast. A second seizes the 
wretched Italian. He clings convulsively 


to Mary’s dress. Faldonside bends back | 


his little finger till he shrieks with pain 
and lets go his hold. Darnley, with a cow- 
ard’s courage, only looks on. A rope is flung 
about Rizzio’s body—the rope that had been 
provided to hang him with. He is dragged 


| from the room, catching hopelessly at Mary’s 
| bed as he passes it. His last words are a cry 
for help borne back from the anteroom. 

| “Madame, madame! save me, save me! 
| Justice! Iamadead man!” Then a cry 
| for mercy—“ Spare my life!” 

It was meant to keep him till morning, try 
| him, and hang him with at least some forms 
of law. But a disturbance is heard in the 
court-yard below. 

There is a fear of rescue. In the mélée 
George Douglas has snatched the king’s dag- 
ger from Darnley’s scabbard. He plunges it 
|into the unhappy Italian’s side, with the 
| words, “This is from the king.” “A mo- 
| ment more and the whole fierce crew were 

on him, like hounds upon a mangled wolf.” 
|The next morniog fifty-six wounds were 
| counted on his person. 

The assassins have the grace to spill no 
| biood in the queen’s presence. She is slow 
| to believe what her own heart tells her. She 
is not the woman to sit and repine when hope 
is left; and if Rizzio be living she has hope 
of reseue. She sends a maid to ascertain 
what has become of him. The maid brings 
back the dreadful tidings—he is dead. “1 
|have seen him myself,” she says. It was 
afterward remembered against the unhapp) 
| queen that with strange fortitude she dried 
her eyes, saying, with marvelous calmness, 
“No more tears—I will think upon a re- 
|venge.” It was remembered, too, that in 
| the fever of that terrible moment she ut- 








| 
| 











tered ominous words to her brutal but cow- 
ard husband. 

“ You have taken your last of me, and your 
farewell,” she said. “I shall never rest till 
I give you as sorrowful heart as I have at 
this present.”* 

If this be only a meaningless burst of pas- 
sion, it soon subsides. If it is a deliberate 
resolve, it is quickly covered. This woman 
is either the most forgiving of Christians, or 
the most consummate of actors. Her resent- 
ment has apparently faded before the day 
has dawned. Her palace is guarded. There 
is neither access nor egress except by per- 
mission of the conspirators. The provost 
guard of Edinburgh comes once to her re- 
lief. Darnley shouts from the window that 
all is done by his order, and the guard goes 
home again. Murray suddenly makes his 
appearance—the Murray whom, on that fa- 
tal Saturday, Mary was striving to attaint. 
She throws herself into his arms, almost with 
the words of Mary of old to Jesus, “If thou 
hadst been here, my brother had not died.” 
The Murray whom her subsequent defenders 
have accused of participating in this murder 
lay not under her suspicion of it, that is cer- 
tain. No contemporary charged him with 
it. If guilty, he had the consummate state- 
craft to reap all the advantage and shun all 
the odium of the crime. But he came of a 
family of adepts in state-craft. 

Sunday and Monday the queen gives all 
her energies to regaining her lost crown and 
sceptre. She is all smiles. Few men are 
able to resist her blandishments. Darnley 
is not one of them. He would fain-make her 
believe that he had nothing to do with the 
assassination. She succeeds in making him 
believe that she believes him. Cozened into 
the unnatural league by jealousy of Rizzio, 
he is coaxed out of it by the assurances of 
Mary, and by some pity left for the wife so 
soon to be a mother. At the same time she 
promises the assassins a free pardon. They 
are suspicious of her promise; but they can 
not well refuse to receive it. A bond is drawn 
up for her to sign. Darnley gives it to her 
Monday evening. He reports that it is sat- 
isfactory, and that it will be returned with 
her signature in the morning. 

But in the morning the palace is empty. 
In the dead of night the king and queen have 
crept out together through the wine-vaults 
to the broken tombs and demolished sepul- 
chres in the ruined Abbey of Holyrood ; and 
80, With a twenty-mile mad gallop across the 
country through the bright moonlight, have 
fled to the gates of Dunbar. 


* Meline calls in question another threat reported by 
Froude to have been uttered at the same time, yet, by 
his own quotation, sustains Froude’s interpretation. 
But this more significant threat even Meline does not 
call in question, except in the general way in which 
he accounts as questionable whatever makes against 
his client. 
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The confederates send post-haste for the 
pardon—a bootless errand. Instead there 
comes the news that the queen has sum- 
moned an army to her standard; that it has 
answered the royal messengers; that it is 
marching on Edinburgh. The murder of 
Rizzio has shocked the moral sense of the na- 
tion—the act less than the brutal doing of it. 
Knox, indeed, declares it “a just act, and 
most worthy of all praise;” but not even 
Knox can breast the universal storm of exe- 
cration. In a week’s time the queen is back 
in Holyrood again, and the whole crew of 
murderers is tlying across the border into 
hospitable England — hospitable in every 
such juncture to Scottish traitors. 

In tlying to Dunbar Castle Mary fled to the 
dangerous protection of the Earl of Bothwell. 
Bold to audacity, with the grossness but the 
chivalry of a border ruffian, with the vices 
but the graces bred of a Continental educa- 
tion, a man of notorious gallantry—a “ glo- 
rious, rash, and hazardous young man”—the 
Earl of Bothwell affords a fair historical il- 
lustration of the sort of character which was 
born of ancient feudalism, and died with it 
—a character invested by song and story 
with a romance which ruthless history re- 
fuses to accord. To Mary, the devout Cath- 
olic, his one pre-eminent vice was a fierce 
hatred of all ecclesiastics, which gave the 
name of Protestant to one who, indifferent 
to all religion, feared neither God, man, nor 
the devil. To Mary, the Stuart and the Lor- 
raine, he possessed one pre-eminent virtue, 
a loyal devotion to his queen, which stood 
him in the stead of religious faith—a loyalty 
from which neither fear of foes nor blandish- 
ments of friends could ever swerve him. The 
Earl of Bothwell had been the first to at- 
tempt, in vain, his queen’s rescue from Holy- 
rood on the night of Rizzio’s murder. He 
was the first to fly with his retainers to Dun- 
bar Castle to avenge her wrong. And he 
rode triumphantly at her side when she en- 
tered again the city from which a week be- 
fore she had been a fugitive. 

The Earl of Bothwell and the family of 
which Darnley came were old foes. Mary’s 
favor to the earl boded but ill to the husband, 
and he knew it. Vainly by new treachery 
he sought to retain the royal favor which 
treachery had purchased. He publicly de- 
clared before the council “ that he had never 
counseled, commanded, consented to, assist- 
ed, or approved the murder of Rizzio.” His 
words were taken down in writing, and pub- 
lished at the market crosses of every town 

|in Scotland. He denounced accomplice after 
accomplice, four at least being high-born 
gentlemen whose complicity never would 
have been suspected but for his treachery. 
The conspirators replied by producing a 
bond which he had signed in common with 
the rest for this cruel business, and pro- 
| claimed him a common liar throughout both 
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kingdoms. At the first the queen seems 
really to have forgiven Darnley. In a will 
made just after Rizzio’s death she bequeathed 





him many jewels, and, last of all, their mar- | 


riage ring. But this revelation of his double 
treachery filled her with loathing, as well it 
might. With all her faults, Mary Stuart was 
never treacherous to her friends; and this 
double traitor she first despised, then hated 

hated the more because he was her hus- 
band. 
left todo him reverence. He wandered about 
the country with the mark of Cain upon him; 
execrated alike by Catholic and Protestant ; 
unrecognized by any nobleman ; despised by 
the common people; shorn of even the sem- 
blance of royalty; unconsulted on any pub- 
lie business ; tinding but sorry recreation in 
his old-time sport, the hunt; exiled from all 
reputable society, but without the poor priv- 
ilege of exiling himself from the land whose 
malediction rested so heavily upon him. He 
might, indeed, have returned to England: 
but just across the border his co-conspira- 
tors were watching with deadly hate for an 
opportunity of revenge. 

It begins to be hinted that Mary is very 
weary of her “ handsome long man,” as well 
she may be, and would fain be rid of him. 
A mysterious messenger is sent, no one 
knows certainly whither, but it is rumored 
to Rome, to confer with the pope on the pos- 
sibility of procuring a separation. A letter 
to Elizabeth speaks of some secret service 
in which her assistance is wanted. The pos- 
sibility of a divorce is openly discussed be- 
tween the queen and Bothwell. But only 
consanguinity is good Catholic ground of 
separation, and Mary will do nothing to af- 
fect the rights of her infant son just born. 
Plans for Darnley’s assassination are even 
hinted at in her presence, to which the queen 
responds in a mild remonstrance that may 
mean yes or no, as the hearer pleases to take 
it.* 

Rumors no less prejudicial to the queen’s 
honor follow close on the heels of these. 
Bothwell is thought to be more than mere 
minister of state to her. More she certain- 
ly is than queen to him. 

It is the misfortune of Mary’s life that sto- 
ries against which a fair reputation should 
be a sufficient defense stick to her like burs 
to a shaggy coat; stories of unwomanly in- 
timacy first with Chastelar, then with Rizzio, 





* Burton, iv. 161. 
reply to the suggestion of assassination as follows: 
“T will that you do nothing through which any spot 
may be laid on my honor or conscience; and there- 
fore I pray you rather let the matter be in the state 
that it is, abiding till God of his goodness put remedy 
thereto.” The reader may judge for himself whether 


this answer is the indignant response of a pure woman 
who vehemently spurns the dark suggestion of her hus- 
band’s murder, or the non-committal reply of a shrewd 
woman willing to wink at the crime so long as she is 
not made responsible for it. 
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Cast off by the court, there were none | 


Meline, p. 124, quotes the queen’s | 


|now with Bothwell. She is certainly care- 


less, if she be not criminal. Of her affection 
for her new lieutenant-general she makes 
no concealment. Once he is wounded in a 
skirmish. She rides twenty miles across the 
| country, comparatively unattended, to sit by 
his sick-bed, and then gallops as madly back 
again—an unqueenly if not an unwomanly 
act. At least so thinks John Knox and the 
| Straiter sect of the Covenanters. 

The gulf between Darnley and the queen 
|grows daily wider. The young prince is 


| christened. His father is not at the chris- 
|tening; whether for want of welcome or 


|for want of inclination no one very well 
| knows. One after another the murderers 
| of Rizzio are forgiven, their offense forgot- 
ten; but Darnley’s punishment grows great- 
| er as theirs grows less. Pardon is besought 
by Huntly, by Maitland, by Bothwell for 
Morton. The significant promise is made 
|to the queen that “if she will consent to 
| pardon Morton and his companions in exile, 
| means may be found to obtain a divorce be- 
| tween her and her husband.”* There is but 
one divorce possible that shall preserve the 
| legitimacy of the son—the husband’s death. 
| No explanation is offered or asked for. None 
jis needed. On the 24th of December Mor- 
|ton’s pardon is signed. On the same day 
Darnley disappears from Stirling Castle. 

Mr. Hosack wonders why. And yet Mr. 
| Hosack himself gives the deed drawn on 
| that same month by the “active tool of 
| Bothwell,” signed by both master and man, 
as well as by Huntly, Argyle, and Maitland, 
for the assassination of the “ young fool and 
tyrant.” Fool, indeed, the wretched Darn- 
ley was; but not so great a fool as to be 
quite ignorant of the meaning of Morton’s 
pardon. The same kingdom could not safe- 
ly hold the betrayer and the betrayed. 

Almost at the same time the queen re- 
stores the consistorial jurisdiction of the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, 
which had been abolished by the Conven- 
tion of the States in 1560. The General As- 
sembly of the Kirk protest in vain against 
this stretch of imperial authority. A com- 
plaisant court is needed by Bothwell, a 
Catholic court too, and Mary creates it. 
The Countess of Bothwell is a Catholic, and 
she and her husband are within the prohib- 
ited degrees of consanguinity. In less than 
six months this court has decreed a divorce 
between them. 

Meanwhile Darnley is taken sick. Poison, 
says Madam Rumor. But Madam Rumor 
| brings forth no evidence to sustain her 
|charge. Small-pox, says the queen. Small- 
pox let us believe it. He lies at Glasgow at 
| the point of death. So long as he is at the 
point of death the queen suffers him to lie. 


It is unfortunate for her reputation that she, 


| 
| 
| 











{ * Hosack, 160. 
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who can ride twenty miles across the coun- | 


try to visit the wounded Earl of Bothwell, 
can find no time to nurse her husband in 
what men think to be his death-hour. At 
length the news of his convalescence comes 
to her ears. Then she hastens to his side. 

Two years, two short years, it is since this 
couple stood up in Holyrood chapel and were 
pronounced, by the solemn rites of the Church, 
of twain one flesh. These two short years 
have wrought a great change in the “ young 
fool.” Remorse, shame, suffering of soul and 
suffering of body, have been his teachers. 
He is thoroughly humbled; for the first time 
in his life contrite. He throws himself into 
his wife’s arms with unsuspicious confidence. 

“) have done wrong; I confess it,’ he 
cries; ‘but others besides me have done 
wrong, and you have forgiven them, and I 
am but young. You have forgiven me oft- 
en, you may say; but may not a man of my 
age, for want of counsel, of which I am very 
destitute, fall twice or thrice, and yet repent 
and learn from experience? Whatever I 
have done wrong, forgive me; I will do so 
no more.” 

With all the love of which such a nature 
is capable poor Darnley loved his wife; a 
love that, purified by suffering, might have 
been redeemed and made worthy of a better 
woman. 

“Take me back to you,” he cries; “ let 
me be your husband again, or may I never 
rise from this bed. Say that it shall be so. 
God knows I am punished for making my 
God of you—for having no thought but of 
you.” 

It shall be so. The dead shall bury their 
dead. There shall be no separation. For 
the very purpose of this reconciliation Mary 
has come to Glasgow. 

“She will love him and use him as her 
husband ;” to this she pledges anew her 
troth, and gives him her hand upon it. And 
he is content. All that he has heard of the 
conspiracy against him he reveals to her. 
His confidence is absolute. 

The first plan is to go to Craigmillar. But 
it is a lonely spot; Darnley objects; the 
queen yields; Edinburgh is substituted. On 
the 30th of January the royal couple reach 
the capital together. 

They do not go to the palace, but stop in 
the suburbs of the city, close to the city 
walls. Here a little house has been pre- 
pared for them. It belongs to Robert Bal- 
four, brother of the man who drew the deed 
for Darnley’s destruction. Darnley remon- 
strates. The queen easily overcomes his 
protests, if not his fears. “It is not safe to 
take him to Holyrood,” she says: “there is 
danger of contagion.” He acquiesces. Yet 
some shadow of the dreadful future rests 
upon him. He suspects greatly, and yet he 
trusts. His resolution has been taken, and, 
come what may, he will adhere to it. 


“T will trust myself to her,” he says, 
“though she cut my throat.” 

It must be confessed that the accommoda- 
tions were not royal. The house was small, 
old, inconvenient, half dismantled. Some 
tapestries were brought from Holyrood for 
its decoration, but they served only to set 
off the intrinsic wretchedness of the abode 
which had been chosen for the royal pair. 
One door was taken from its hinges to cover 
the king’s bath-tub. Another, which led 
through the city walls, could not be locked. 
The key was gone. It had to be nailed up. 
The house was two stories in height, with 
two rooms in each story. A hallway sep- 
arated them. On one side of this hallway 
was the kitchen, on the other Mary’s room. 
The servants’ quarters were over the first; 
Darnley’s chamber was over the second. 

Sunday night, February 9, Bastiat, one of 
the queen’s favorite servants, was to be mar- 
ried. There was to be a masquerade at the 
palace. The queen had promised to be there. 
Apparently she had quite forgotten her en- 
gagement, for she also promised to spend 
that night with Darnley. In fact, she did 
not leave his bedside till after midnight. 

While she was engaged with him in con- 
versation, terrible preparations were going 
on in the room beneath her feet.* Gunpow- 
der was brought in bags to the garden in 
the rear of the house. It was then carried 
through the hall into Mary’s room. A cask 
had been provided to contain it; but the 
cask was too large to pass through the door, 
so the conspirators carried it in the original 
bags and poured it upon the floor. Both- 
well was in the room above keeping guard. 
The men blundered in the darkness. He 
was afraid they would be heard. Excusing 
himself, he stole down stairs, and in a fierce 
whisper bade them work more quietly. 

It was past midnight ere the preparations 
were completed; then Bothwell’s servant 
came up into the king’s room on some pre- 
tense. The queen suddenly remembered 
her engagement at the palace, kissed her 
husband, bade him good-night, and depart- 
ed. As she left the room she said, as if by 
accident, “It was just this time last yea 


that Rizzio was slain.”t 


* The actual perpetrators of this crime (not the prin- 
cipals, who were never punished—i. ¢., by human law 
—but their servants) were afterward examined. Their 
depositions and confessions have all been preserved, 
and substantially agree. It is from a careful examina- 
tion of these depositions this story is taken. Mr. Hosack 
endeavors to make out, from current rnmors at the 
time, and from stories of the appearance of the hous 
after the explosion, that the powder was placed in the 
cellar, and perhaps in mines under the walls. It is not 
very material, except that it indicates how hard it is to 
defend Mary from the crime, since it is necessary, for 
that purpose, to call in the rumors of the street to 
countervail the solemn testimony uttered under oath, 
and on the very eve of death, by those who knew, and 
who had no motive to conceal or to falsify. 

t So Froude, on the authority of Calderwood. Me- 
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Every incident was remembered and re- 
called in after-examinations. The queen’s 
bed had stood just where the powder heap 
was laid. Mary chid the servant sharply 
for placing it there, and had its position 
changed. The hangings of the king’s bed 
were of handsome black velvet. The queen 
feared lest they be injured by the splashing 
of the royal bath, and had them taken down. 
She had a fine fur wrapper—a “ coverture 
of marten skins’—with her in the house. 
She gave particular directions to her serv- 
ants to have it taken away—according to 
one account, on the day before the murder ; 
according to another, she sent a servant 
back for it after she had given Darnley 
good-night. If she had chanced to glance 


in at her room she might have seen the | 


black powder heap waiting for the match. 
But she did not pause. The conspirators 
watched the gleaming of her attendants’ 
lanterns till they disappeared in the dark- 
ness. Then all was ready. 

The shadow that had rested darkly on 
Darnley’s spirit seemed to grow heavier. 
He was in no mood for sleep. His English 
prayer-book lay open before him. The last 
that was known of Henry Darnley he was 
reading the 55th Psalm: 

‘Hear my prayer, O God, and hide not thyself from 
my petition.... 

““My heart is disquieted within me, and the fear of 
death is fallen upon me. 

‘*Fearfulness and trembling are come upon me, and 
an horrible dread hath overwhelmed me.... 

¥‘ It is not an open enemy that hath done me this dis- 
honor; for then I could have borne it.... 


“Tt was even thou, my companion, my guide, and 
mine own familiar friend.” 


How he came to his death was never cer- 
tainly known—only this much: a heavy 
“thud,” a lighting up of the heavens with a 
horrible glare, then a running to and fro of 
watchmen in the quiet streets, then the ring- 
ing of alarm-bells, then all the city roused 
with the horrible story of the king’s assassi- 
nation. All Edinburgh is awake—all save 
the two who have least right to sleep, the 
two who have “ murdered sleep.” Bothwell, 
roused from seeming slumber by a messen- 
ger with a frightened face who brings him 
word of the king’s assassination, springs 
from his bed, crying, ‘Treason! treason!” 
and starts out to investigate the crime. The 
queen, awakened from heavy slumber, re- 
ceives the news with composure. Men aft- 
erward observe that it does not impair her 
appetite, and that she eats her breakfast as 
quietly as though nothing had happened. 
It is difficult to believe, as her friends would 
have us do, that “the self-possession which 
is found so remarkable was simply the pros- 
tration of despair.” The citizens of Edin- 


line doubts it. It is very difficult to ascertain with 
certainty the truth respecting the minute details of 
this horrible affair. But the main facts are unques- 
tionable. 
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burgh, hastening to the scene of the terrible 
tragedy, find the house in the Kirk of Fields 
a ruin, the bodies of four of the servants 
buried in it, and the corpses of Darnley 
and his page forty yards from the scene of 
the explosion, unsinged by fire and unmark- 
ed by bruise. Certain women who lived 
near the spot declared that they overheard 
cries for mercy, as of one struggling for his 
life, before the explosion, It was believed 
at the time that Darnley’s suspicions were 
aroused, perhaps by the queen’s manner, per- 
haps by noise in the room below; that, with 
|his attendant, he attempted to make his 
escape; that he fled down the outer stair- 
case, was pursued, overtaken, strangled; that 
the train was already lighted, and that there 
was no time to carry back the bodies to the 
house which was to have been his grave; 
and that it was left to be surmised that he 
had perished in the explosion which ensued. 
Later investigations wrung from the perpe- 
trators of this crime the story of its commis- 
sion. If their stories are to be believed, the 
plan was carried out without hinderance or 
| suspicion, and the victim of a misplaced con- 
| fidence died from the violence of the fall to 
| the ground from the height to which he had 
been blown in the air. 

In the sixteenth century assassinations 
were sufficiently common to excite no re- 
}mark. But the deep damnation of poor 
| Darnley’s taking off thrilled all Europe with 
|horror. Letters from the court of England 
jand from that of Spain were dispatched to 
| Mary, urging her to take instant measures 
|to bring the criminals to justice. All Scot- 
| land was in a blaze of feverish excitement 
| Darnley’s vices were forgotten. His virtues 
| were magnified, and imaginary ones were 
|imputed to him. From an object of pity he 
|became one of adoration. From a martyr 
| the transition is always easy to a saint. 

And yet the government did nothing. 
| Bothwell was sheriff of the county, Huntly 
| was chancellor, Argyle was the lord justice, 
| Maitland was secretary: and these were all 
| parties to the assassination. Indeed, there 
| was scarcely a nobleman in the land who 
|had not received some intimation of Darn- 
|\ley’s approaching doom; and not one of 
| them had eared to shelter him. Even Mur- 
| ray is not free from suspicion of a guilty fore- 
| knowledge of the horrid deed. The very 
| fountains of justice were impure. The very 
|men whose function it was to investigate 

and to punish were themselves the ecrimi- 
jnals. No wonder nothing was done! Mar) 
| herself was well-nigh powerless. If she 
|had been a woman of a different make, her 
|helpless inaction would have surprised no 
jone; but men could not but contrast hei 
|apathy now with her energetic measures 
| when poor Rizzio was slain. 

There were other strange and suspicious 
| circumstances—some really significant, oth- 
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ers less so, but of which the populace made 
equally great account. 

Whoever fell under most grievous suspi- 
cion of the murder seemed surest of the 
royalfavor. Archibald Beton, who kept the 
keys of the Kirk-of-Field house, got the 
rents of the vicarage of Dunlop. Durham, 
Darnley’s porter, received a pension. Ma- 
ry’s first private interview after the dread- 
ful murder was with Bothwell. He took 
charge of the bodies of the murdered men. 
They were buried privately. Even foreign 
embassadors were not permitted to see them, 
and curiosity balked increased suspicion. 
The clothes of Darnley were given to Both- 
well. The tailor to whom they were sent 
to be altered said, signiticantly, that it was 
as it should be. “The clothes of the dead 
were always the right of the hangman,” he 
said. 

The suspicions which were at first mut- 
tered in secret began to be more loudly hint- 
ed. Anonymous placards, posted in the night, 
proclaimed Bothwell the murderer, and “the 
queen an accessory.” Voices in the street 
repeated the accusation, though always un- 
der cover of the darkness. Rough portraits 
of the queen and Bothwell were nailed by 
night upon the door of the halls of justice. 
The government seemed far more anxious to 
discover the authors of these secret charges 
than the perpetrators of the murder. Every 
one who could draw and all who could write 
fair were examined. A reward had been 
offered on Tuesday morning of £2000 for 
the discovery of the murderers. This much 
public opinion forced from the reluctant as- 
sassins. An anonymous accuser offered, if 
the money were deposited in some indiffer- 
ent hands, and the queen’s servants, Joseph 
2izzio and Bastiat, were arrested, to make 
good his accusation against them. But 
nothing came of it. The Earl of Bothwell 
rode through the streets armed to the teeth, 
and always guarded. It did not allay the 
public indignation that he rode on Darnley’s 
horse. The rumors which circulated so free- 
ly among the populace gained a higher eur- 
rency. De Silva, the Spanish embassador 
in London, was convinced of Mary’s guilt. 
Melville, her best friend, was able to offer 
but a sorry defense. The Archbishop of 
Glasgow wrote her from Paris that “‘ she her- 
self was greatly and wrongly calumnit to be 
the motive principal of the whole, and all 
done by her order.” 

At length the pressure at home became 
too strong to be resisted. The trial of Both- 
well was ordered. But the circumstances 
of the trial added fuel to the flame instead 
of extinguishing it. It was driven through 
with indecent haste. The shortest time the 
law allowed was suffered to intervene be- 
tween the summoning of the court and the 
fore-ordained acquittal. Queen Elizabeth 
herself sent, but in vain, to supplicate delay 


and a more decent regard to public opinion. 
The streets of Edinburgh were full of the 
armed retainers of Bothwell. The queen, 
lest there be public disturbance, forbade 
Darnley’s father from bringing more than 
six servants with him, and he durst not ap- 
pear to prosecute. The principal witness— 
the author of the anonymous placards—was 
made to understand that if he made his ap- 
pearance he would be arrested for treason. 
The indictment was irregular. It charged 
the murder as perpetrated on the night of 
the 9th. The explosion had not taken place 
till the morning of the 10th. The prisoner 
was acquitted-—by the verdict of part of the 
court, by the silence of the rest. The effect 
of this acquittance on the public mind re- 
ceived illustration in a rude caricature found 
posted on the city walls just after the trial. 
It represented Bothwell as a frightened hare 
surrounded by a ring of hounds. Mary Stu- 
art, as a mermaid crowned, was lashing off 
the pursuing hounds with a huntsman’s 
thong. The very boys played the drama in 
their sports. The murder and the trial were 
both performed, but with a different issue. 
The boy Bothwell was convicted, and hanged 
in such good earnest that if it had not been 
for the interference of the by-standers he 
would have been killed. 

A new scandal began to be bruited about, 
that Mary and the Earl of Bothwell were to 
be married—married while the stain of her 
husband’s blood was still upon him. The 
friends of the queen treated it as a shame- 
fulcalumny. Even the enemies of the queen 
were slow to believe it. Elizabeth heard 
the rumor with a scornful incredulity. But 
it gained constantly in strength. Mary’s fa- 
vor for Bothwell was no secret. Twelve 
days after the murder she was reported to 
be feasting and gaming with him at Seton. 
One, two, three castles she gave tohim. He 
was her most confidential adviser—her con- 
stant, her inseparable companion. She was 
not suffered to remain in ignorance of the 
popular feeling. Lord Herries, it was said, 
on his bended knees, besought her not to 
think of this disastrous match. Murray said 
little; but neither the threats of Bothwell 
nor the blandishments of the queen could 
win him over to it. Sir James Melville, 
bringing with him a letter from representa 
tives of the English Catholics, added his dis- 
suasions. 

The public sentiment was too strong to be 
audaciously breasted. Sorry was the abor- 
tive attempt to evade it. 

It is less than a fortnight after the mur- 
derer’s trial. The queen is returning to 
Edinburgh from a visit to her infant son. 
She has a guard of some three hundred 
horsemen under Lord Huntly. The Earl of 
Bothwell meets her on the road with more 
than double the number. Lord Huntly has 
had some intimation of what is intended, 
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and has declared that he will die rather than 
suffer the dishonor of having seemed to be- 
tray his queen. Swords are drawn, and a 
stout resistance prepared for. But Mary 
will have no bloodshed. Bothwell takes her 
bridle-rein, and leads her withont “ obsta- 
cle, impediment, clamor, or resistance” to 
Dunbar Castle. Was ever rape so gently 
wrought? Did ever a chaste queen sacri- 
fice so much so cheerfully to save the blood 
of her loving subjects ? 

For upward of a week Queen Mary shares 
Dunbar Castle with Bothwell. Meanwhile, 
through the court which she has created, 
the divorce of Bothwell is passed with un- 
seemly haste. It takes just eight days for 
the Catholic court to part asunder those 
whom God hath joined together. Onthe 7th 
of May the decree of divorce is declared. On 
the 8th it is publicly proclaimed that Mary 


is to be married to the divorced husband. | 


Even Mr. Hosack admits that “it can not be 
denied that the conduct of the Queen of 
Scots at this period of her history is open to 
grave suspicion!” We should think not. 
Few widows dispense with their weeds in 
less than a twelvemonth’s time. Mary gives 
her hand in marriage to the murderer of her 
husband in a little over three months after 
the fearful tragedy of his death. Surely this 
is carrying quite too far the “ indulgent tem- 
per” for which her eulogist praises her so 
highly. 

Mary seems to have thought so herself. 
Her chief occupation in Dunbar Castle would 
appear to have been the composition of a 
letter to the French court—a letter in which 
she vainly strives to answer the indictment 
of her own conscience. 


—had been of all the Scottish nobles most 


faithful in his loyalty and most abundant in | 


his services both to her mother and herself. 
At first she was, indeed, filled with indigna- 
tion at the abduction, and reproached him 
for his audacity. In reply he implored her 
to attribute his conduct to the ardor of his 
affection. He at the same time, and to her 
amazement, laid before her a bond signed by 
the chief nobility, commending his claims to 


In vain she waited for succor. No one came 
to her deliverance. Her audacious lover as- 
sumed a bolder tone, and pressed his court- 
ship with more vigorous importunities. She 
reflected on his services, his devotion, the 
unwillingness of “our people” to receive a 


their queen to remain unmarried; she re- 
flected that the realm was divided by fac- 


tions, and needed a master; she was wearied | little companies, they stroll away, and ar 


and almost broken; could not rule subjects | 


so fierce and fractious; and so, since she 
must marry, at some time, some one in the 
realm, and since—(but let her state the rea- 
sons of her course in her own quaint words) 
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—“of our awin subjects thair was nane, either 
for the reputation of hes hous or for the wor- 
thiness of himself, alsweill in wisdome, val- 
yeantness, as in all other gude qualities, to be 
preferrit or zit comparit to him quhome we 
have takin, we wer content to accomode 
ourself, with the consent oure haille estattes, 
quha, as is befoir said, had alreddie declarit 
thair contentationis.”* 

As to the haste of the marriage, what is to 
be done had best be quickly done; and as to 
the Earl of Bothwell’s previdus marriage, he 
has been already divorced for “ lawful causes 
of consanguinitie, and others relevant.” 

This is Mary’s answer to the indictment 
of her own times and of subsequent history. 
Let her have the full benefit of her defense. 

If Mary really thinks “our people” de- 
mand this marriage, she is quickly disa- 
bused. The flagrant iniquity of this triple 
crime blows the smouldering indignation of 
the Scotch-—always sensitive on points of 
national honor—into a hot flame. The king- 
dom beats to arms. My lord has need of all 
his energies, and my lady of all her arts. If 
Mary ever wished to escape from her guilty 
paramour, she has no desire to escape from 
her guilty husband. They are surrounded 
at Borthwick Castle. Bothwell flees under 
cover of the night. Mary follows him in 
male attire. It is slow work gathering re- 
cruits about a cause so shameless. How- 
ever, a few retainers are at length got to- 
gether. Bothwell and the queen advance 
on Edinburgh. The lords come out to meet 
them. As to the bond they signed for this 
shameful marriage, it is but waste paper. 
On the 15th of June—just one month after 


| the marriage—the opposing forces meet on 
The Earl of Bothwell—so the letter runs | 


Carberry Hill, six miles from the Scottish 
sapital. 

But not to fight. There must be a cause, 
or there can be no true courage; and the re- 
tainers of this guilty couple have no appe- 
tite for fighting. Not the spear-heads of 
their foes, but the indignation of Christen- 
dom, and their own consciences, they fear to 
meet. All day long the two armies stand 
eying one another; my lord and lady afraid 


to venture a battle, the nobles in no haste to 
her hand, and promising to sustain them. | 


do so. Some vain attempts at negotiation 
consume the time. Bothwell repeats his 
offer to refute all accusation against him by 
single combat. His challenge is quickly 
accepted, but the queen will not hear of it. 
Meanwhile hex soldiers get about some casks 


| of wine, and attack them right valiantly— 
foreigner, their equal reluctance to suffer | 


the only attack they have any fancy for. 


|The queen in vain endeavors to spur up 


their courage. At first in couples, then in 


* Keith, ii. 598. This sentence is a conclusive an- 
swer to the suggestion—which even Hosack dares not 
press—that the queen was induced by actual violenc« 
to become the wife of Bothwell. It is not thus 
woman writes of one who has violated her person. 








MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 








LOOHLEVEN OASTLE. 


gone. By nightfall only a little body-guard 
is left. The negotiations still continue, the 
lords nothing loath to conquer withont blood- 
shed. At last it comes to this: that the Earl 
of Bothwell shall be permitted to depart in 
peace. Five minutes of parting conference 
are permitted to them. What was said no 


one knows; the contradictory gossip of the | 


day is but poor material for authentic his- 
tory. They are seen to shake hands; they 
are believed to exchange pledges of eternal 
fidelity. Then he mounts horse and gallops 
away. She never sees him again. 

Two years of pirate life on the high seas, 
eight years of prison life in the castle of 
Malmo, completed the career of the “ glori- 
ous, rash, and hazardous young man.” He 
died at the last, on the coast of Denmark, of 
hard drinking. In the little parish church 
of Faareveile the sacristan still points out to 
the curious tourist the spot where the bones 
of Bothwell are interred. 

Mary was escorted by the nobles to Edin- 
burgh, in name a queen, in fact a prisoner; 


past the blackened ruins of Kirk-of-Field, | 


with the confederate banner borne before 


her—the figure of a dead man lying under | 


a tree, with a child upon its knees at the 
corpse’s side, crying out, “Judge and re- 
venge my cause,O Lord!” So, through the 
incoming twilight, surrounded by a howl- 
ing mob, who greet her with fierce cries of 
“Burn the whore!” “ Burn the murderess of 


her husband!” she enters for the last time 

the streets of the city which, in the fog of 

that August morning six years before, wel- 
| comed her with the booming of cannon, the 
| peal of merry bells, and the glad shouts of an 
| exultant multitude. 

A royal captive is always a perplexity. 
| The lords are perplexed what to do with 
Mary. ‘She would be content to be turned 
| adrift with Bothwell in a boat upon the 
| ocean, to go where the fates might carry 
them.” So, at least, Madam Rumor report- 
ed. To some there seemed no better solu- 
| tion of the difficulty than just this turning 
| adrift of the wretched queen. Others de- 
manded her swift execution. Scotch Pres- 
byterianism is more strong for justice than 
tender for mercy; and Scotch Presbyterian- 
ism demanded blood for blood. Yet others 
proposed her deposition and the coronation 
of her infant son; and others her release and 
restoration to a titular sovereignty, with ad- 
equate securities—if any securities could be 
adequate—for the future. While the dis- 
cussion was still hot, and no settlement 
seemed near at hand, Mary suddenly solved 





| the problem herself. She had been confined 
|a prisoner in Lochleven Castle. She won 
| over the attendant, a lad of seventeen. The 
| keeper of the castle, for greater security, 
| kept the key always with him. At supper 
| it lay upon the table by his side. One night 
| the page in waiting dropped a napkin, seem- 
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ingly by chance, upon it. When he took up | 
the napkin he took up the key too. In twen- 
ty minutes Mary was making her way, as 
fast as stout arms and brave hearts could 
row, across the lake. Again a call to arms; 
again two armies in battle array. This time 
there shall be, can be, no negotiations. It is 
life against life. For Mary, if defeated, there 
is little hope of mercy; for the lords, if she 
is victorious, there is absolutely none. But 


she is not victorious. From the day of | 


Darnley’s murder, as the Duke of Norfolk 
bitterly declared upon the scaffold, whither 
his infatuation for the enchantress carried 
him, “nothing that any body goeth about 


for her, or that she goeth about for herself, | 


prospereth.” There is a short, sharp, deci- 
sive engagement. Murray leads the lords’ 
troops; Mary in person watches her own. 
She sees the rout in a dismay that changes 


to despair. Her own courage, never before | 
broken, fails at last, and the Scottish queen | 


flees like a frightened hare, knowing no rest 
till she has actually crossed the Scottish 


border, and entered the domain of her royal | 


rival, the Queen of England. 

Queen Elizabeth readily gave Mary a ref- 
uge from her pursuers. Whether she would 
not lend men and money to reinstate the 
royal fugitive upon her throne was long un- 
certain. Her most intimate advisers did not 
know hermind. Probably Elizabeth did not 
know it herself. 

On one point, however, she was resolute : 
she would have no fellowship with Mary so 
long as the dreadful suspicion of complicity 
in her husband’s murder rested on her. She 
would not even see her face. At length, 
after an immense amount of deceptive diplo- 
macy, @ commission was appointed, nomi- 
nally to investigate the charges of Mary 
against her rebellious lords, really to inves- 


tigate the charges of the lords against their | 


queen. 
Before this commission Murray represent- 
ed the Scottish government. At first he laid 


the guilt of the murder on Bothwell alone, | 


and defended the insurrection only as one 
against the infamous, ambitious, and tyran- 
nical earl. But as the trial proceeded he 
changed his ground. He hesitated, procras- 
tinated, faltered. At length he openly 
charged Jis sister with the murder of her 
husband. And he produced, in confirmation 
of this charge, the since famous “ casket 
letters.” Of their discovery he told this 
story: 

The Earl of Bothwell—so said Lord Mur- 
ray, and so said the lords he represented— 
fleeing from Edinburgh, sent back a confi- 
dential messenger to the castle to bring 
hence a silver casket from a certain drawer. 


James Balfour—that Balfour who drew the | 


deed for Darnley’s murder—had received 
the captaincy of the castle as the price of his 
crime. He delivered the casket; he at the 


same time sent the lords a hint of the fact. 
The messenger was intercepted and the cask- 
et seized. It was about a foot long, silver 
overlaid with gold, and bore the letter “F” 
engraved upon it, the initial of Mary’s first 
husband, Francis II. This casket, with its 
contents, is the witness Murray summons 
before the English commission against the 
Scottish queen. It contains eight letters 
and twelve sonnets. They are in the French 
language. They appear to be in Mary’s 


|handwriting. Among the commissioners 


are more than one of Mary’s friends, one of 
them that Duke of Norfolk who subsequently 
attests the strength of his attachment by the 
sacrifice of his life. If there is a forgery, 
their utmost scrutiny is unable to detect it.” 


Of these letters one gives a full account of 


Mary’s interview with Darnley at Glasgow ; 
of his unsuspicious confidence; of her own 
mournful sense of shame and guilt. Anoth- 
er advises the earl when and where to ab- 
duct her, and cautions him to come with 
| force sufficient to overcome all resistance. 
All breathe the language of passionate devo- 
| tion, with here and there a flash of fierce 
| jealousy. They are true to nature, but to 
a lost, though not a shameless one. Their 
language is that of a once noble but now 
ruined woman unveiling her heart’s secrets 
in unsuspecting confidence. If forged, the 
forger was a consummate master of his 
art. True or false, they are equally remark- 
able as contributions to the language of pas- 
sion. 

Mary denounced them as forgeries. She 

demanded to see the originals. Elizabeth 
granted the reasonableness of the demand, 
but never complied with it. She demanded 
to face her accusers. Elizabeth half prom- 
ised that she should do so, but never fulfilled 
the pledge. The commission broke up with- 
out a verdict. Elizabeth had no interest to 
| press for either acquittal or conviction. Mur- 
ray was glad to return to his regency. Mary 
alone had any reason to demand the com- 
pletion of the investigation; and Mary 
seemed content to let the accusation and the 
denial go forth to the world together. 

So the matter ended. The casket letters 
disappeared as mysteriously as they came. 
For an investigation of their genuineness 
we have only “translations, or translations 
of translations.” Rumor says that James 
VI. subsequently destroyed them out of re- 

| gard to his mother’s memory. Whether they 
| were the work of Mary’s pen, or whether 
| they were the production of some astute and 
cunning forger Whom the lords employed to 
complete the imperfect victory of Carberry 
Hill and Langside, must remain among the 
unsolved problems of the past, until that 


* Even Mr. Hosack admits the genuineness of three 
| of these letters; but surmises that they were originally 
addressed by Mary to Darnley, and mixed with the oth- 
ers to lend color to them. 
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day when God shall bring “ every work into 


| tion to the deed of cruelty to be wrought 


judgment, with every secret thing, whether | there; remains with him till within two 


it be good or whether it be evil.” 

The authenticity of the casket letters is a 
matter of historical interest, but not of grave 
historical importance. The question of 
Mary’s guilt does not depend upon them. 
Evidence which her own day deemed clear, 
history deems uncertain. Circumstances 
which, isolated, only created a wide-spread 
suspicion in her own times, put together by 
history, form a net-work of evidence clear 
and conclusive. 

A wife learns to loathe her husband; ut- 


ters her passionate hate in terms that are | 


unmistakable; is reconciled to him for a 
purpose ; casts him off when that purpose is 
accomplished ; makes no secret of her desire 
for a divorce; listens with but cold rebuke 
to intimations of his assassination; dallies 
while he languishes upon a sick-bed so long 
as death is near; hastens to him only when 
he is convalescent ; becomes, in seeming, rec- 
onciled to him; by her blandishments allays 
his terror and arrests his flight, which noth- 
ing else could arrest; brings him with her 
to the house chosen by the assassins for his 
tomb—a house which has absolutely nothing 
else to recommend it but its singular adapta- 


| hours of his murder; hears with unconcern 
| the story of his tragic end, which thrills all 
other hearts with horror; makes no effort to 
i the perpetrators of the crime to pun- 
|ishment; rewards the suspected with places 
| and pensions, and the chief criminal with 
| her hand in marriage while the blood is still 
| wet on his.* That the world should be asked 
| to believe her the innocent victim of a dia- 
| bolical conspiracy affords a singular illustra- 
tion of the effrontery of the Church which 
jclaims her for a martyr. That half the 
world should have acquiesced in the claim 
|affords an illustration no less singular of 
the credulity of mankind when sentiments 
| and sympathies are called on to render the 
| judgment which the reason alone is quali- 
| fied to render. 
For nineteen years Mary Stuart remains 
a prisoner under guard, wearing away the 
| weary hours with “ needle-work, with dogs, 
| with turtle-doves, and Barbary fowls.” She 
| cools her feverish impatience to the last by 


* These are the indisputable facts—the facts as they 

| may be gathered from even the pages of Hosack and 

Meline, and the unquestioned correspondence of Mary 
herself. 
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a mad gallop in fair weather after the hounds. 
The confinement is not severe, but the tor- 


ture is insupportable, for the hope of deliv- | 


erance is never quenched. Elizabeth never 
announces a definite purpose concerning her 
royal prisoner, probably never has one. For 
nineteen years both captive and captor are 


| rested, the plot is brought to the light of 
day. 
Mary, with all her faults, never knew fear: 
no craven heart was hers. The more dan- 
| gerous was she because so brave. She bat- 
| tles for her life with a heroism well worthy 
a nobler nature—battles to the last, though 


made miserable by plots and counterplots; | there be no hope. She receives the sentence 


and whether Mary in prison or Mary at large 
is the more dangerous t_ the security of Prot- 
estant England is a question so hard to de- 
cide that Elizabeth never fairly attempts to 
determine it. 

At length a plot is uncovered more deadly 
than any that has preceded. Half a score of 
assassins band themselves together to at- 
tempt Elizabeth’s life, and to put Catholic 
Mary on the vacant throne. The blessing 
of the pope is pronounced upon the enter- 
prise. The Catholic powers of Europe stand 
ready to welcome its consummation. Mary 
gives it her cordial approbation. “The 
hour of deliverance,” she writes, exultingly, 
“isat hand.” But plots breed counterplots. 
In all the diplomatic service of Europe there 
is no so ingenious spy as Walsingham, Eliz- 
abeth’s Prime Minister. Every letter of 
Mary’s is opened and copied by his agents 
before sent to its destination. The conspir- 
acy is allowed to ripen. Then, when all is 
ready for consummation, the leaders are ar- 


of death with the calmness of true courage, 
not of despair. With all her treachery, nev- 
er recreant to her faith—never but once, 
when herinfatuated love of Bothwellswerved 
her from it for a few short weeks—she clings 
to her crucifix till the very hour of death. 
Almost her last words are words of courage 
to her friends. ‘ Weep not,” she says; “I 
have promised for you.” Her very last are 
a psalm from her prayer-book—“ In thee, O 
Lord, have I put my trust.” And then she 
lays her head upon the block as peacefully 
as ever she laid it upon her pillow. No 
“ grizzled, wrinkled old woman,” but in the 
full bloom of ripened womanhood —forty- 
five, no more—Mary Stuart pays on the scaf- 
fold at Fotheringay the penalty of her treach- 
ery at Edinburgh. 

The spirit of the stern old Puritans is sat- 
isfied, and the prophecy of the Good Book 
receives a new and pregnant illustration— 
“Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 





his blood be shed.” 





THE LIFE OF AN EASTERN WOMAN.* 


YVER since the days when the witty and 

4 racy letters of Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu lifted a corner of the curtain which 
shrouds the harem from profane and mascu- 
line eyes there has been a strong desire on 
the part of the reading public to penetrate 
deeper into its mysteries. Numerous as 
have been the contributions intended for 
the gratification of this curiosity, until very 
recently little real information on the sub- 
ject has been imparted, those who profess- 
ed to give the information having them- 
selves only obtained glimpses of its inmates, 
and never having enjoyed opportunities of 
studying that shrouded life in its privacy 
and daily round of cares and duties. The 
Eastern woman has been as little understood 
as the life she habitually leads, and old 
errors in regard to her and to it have been 
perpetuated, which a more thorough insight 
would have corrected or removed. 

Two of the most striking books on this 
theme have been contributed through the 
English press within a short period—Miss 
Emmeline Lott’s Harem Life, and this last 
contribution from the personal experiences 


* Thirty Years in the Harem; or, the Autobiography 


of Melek-Hanum, Wife of H. H. Kibrizli-Mehemet Pa- 
sha. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


9 


and romantic history of an Eastern woman, 
the wife of Kibrizli- Mehemet Pasha, late 
Grand Vizier of Turkey. The recollections 
of this Turkish lady, under the title of 
Thirty Years in the Harem, give a more per- 
fect insight into that life, and to the do- 
mestic system of the Orient, than any pre- 
vious contribution ever has done, and bear 
the stamp of truthfulness upon them. It 
is indeed a strange, eventful history which 
she recounts, one having all the romantic in- 
terest of fiction, and tinged with the glow- 
ing colors of that clime 


‘‘Where the virgins are soft as the roses they twine, 
And all, save the spirit of man, is divine.” 


Her revelations are characterized by a can- 
dor which conceals nothing, and in many in- 
stances she states facts in relation to herself 
which no Western woman would venture to 
proclaim, under the very different system of 
morals and manners which trains her up to 
fulfill the functions of wife and mother. Miss 
Lott’s book (which made quite a sensation 
at the period of its publication) is of a to- 
tally different character, and calculated to 
convey erroneous impressions of the Eastern 
woman and of Eastern domestic life, for it is 
written in bad temper and in a hostile spirit 
by an under-bred and evidently disappoint- 
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THE LIFE OF AN EASTERN WOMAN. 


ed woman, who occupied an almost menial 
position in the harem of the Egyptian vice- 
roy, and who wreaks her feminine spite on 
its inmates by caricaturing them and every 
thing connected with them. 

In fact, her book is a spiteful piece of 
scolding, and conveys false impressions in- 
stead of true ones, being characterized by 
gross exaggeration, and displaying the inca- 
pacity of the writer to convey her ideas even 
in her own tongue, or to forget her insular 
and truly British prejudices even among the 








new and strange surroundings into the 
midst of which she had drifted, as nursery 
governess to the son and heir of the vice- 
roy. Her book was a very disappointing 
one, the promise of its title and preface not 
being carried out by its contents. It smacks 
of the servants’ hall and of the gréat lady’s 
maid, and never rises above that plane, con- 
tent to dwell on trivialities forever in the 
shape of her own petty personal discomforts 
and annoyances, to the utter neglect of what 
alone would be interesting to the outsider, 
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viz., the details of the daily life and habits 
of thought of these caged birds, who do not 
sing, but who yet must contribute all that 
there is of music to the life of the Eastern 
man, who loves his own home and passes 
much of his time within its walls. 

This want the revelations of Kibrizli Pa- 
sha’s wife supply, and her confessions vie 
with those of Rousseau in the thorough un- 
veiling of all her actions and thoughts, and 
the transparent simplicity of their narra- 
tion. An exile in England from the perse- 
cution of her husband, the p: 
evidently enlisted the aid of some able pen 
to tell the story for which she furnished the 
materials, for the style denotes a writer of 
no mean ability, and adds much to the inter- 


she has 


est of the narrative, and to the reflections 
upon Eastern habits and forms of thought 
which it embodies. 

Her life, without the outside adventures 
which have made it at once so stormy and 
so interesting, is doubtless that of many an 
Eastern woman whom Fate or Fortune has 
lifted from a lower sphere into the unwhole- 
some atmosphere of a palace, and it is in the 
minute details of that inner harem life that 
the novelty and value of the book chiefly 
centre. 

The lady whose experiences this volume 
records was of mixed blood, partly Greek, 
partly Armenian, and partly French—a 
nominal Christian in birth and early train- 
ing, but evidently conforming in all things 


THE STORY-TELLER IN THE HAREM. 
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to Turkish habits and prejudices after her | 
marriage with one of the “Grand Turks,” | 
then an attaché to the Turkish mission at | 
Paris, but subsequently Grand Vizier, and, | 
after Reshid Pasha’s death, real Prime Min- | 
ister of Turkey. 
“The mode in which her mother obtained 
her husband was so characteristic of place 
and people that its reproduction in this | 
connection will throw much light on both. | 

Although a Greek woman and a Catho- | 
lic, the mother, who was a very handsome 
woman, was uneducated, and lived the se- 


MAGAZINE. 


ZL 
cluded life common to all Eastern women, 
of whatever faith, in places where the Turk 
preponderates. 

“She had frequently seen from her lat- 
tice a young European of tall stature and 
graceful bearing, armed with a sword, pass 
through the street, to the admiration of all 
the ladies of the quarter. One evening, the 
window being accidentally open, he saw her, 
and stopped to survey her. Next day he 
appeared again before the window and 
threw her a note in French, in which he 
avowed his passion for her—it being evi- 
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dently a case of love at first sight. She 
caused him to explain himself through the 
servant of a Marseilles merchant, who in- 
formed her that she knew the author of the 
letter to be a French merchant named 
Charles Dejean, living at Constantinople. 
Satisfied with these particulars,” says the 
wthoress, ‘‘my mother replied in a note, 
which she sent him the next time he passed 
through the street, that she accepted his 
addresses, and that if he would demand her 
in marriage of my uncle, she was ready to 
marry him.” All of which was done, and 
the lady who tells the story was the second 
daughter of the issue of this marriage. But 
she never saW her father, who, absent in 
Wallachia when she was born, died there 
rf fever. 

When fifteen years of age she went to 
her first party, and there encountering “a 
sentleman who had been in the suit of 
Lord Byron during his sojourn in Greece” 
presumably an Englishman—after a short 
courtship was married to him by a Greek 
priest. Incompatibility of temper and dis- 
parity of age, however, made the match an 
unhappy one, and five years after they iu- 
tually agreed on being divorced. Leaving 
the children of this marriage with her rela- 
tives, our freed bird winged her flight to 
Constantinople, and thence to Europe. She 
went to Paris, and figured at the ball given 
by Fety Pasha, Turkish embassador at that 
court, and soon after made the acquaintance 
of her future husband, Kibrizli-Mehemet 
Pasha, then a dashing young military at- 
taché to the legation. 

After a brief courtship, during which 
the attractions of the suitor were weighed 
against ‘the awful prospect of the seclu- 
sion of the harem,’ and two rejections, 
she consented, returned to Constantinople, 
whither he had been recalled, and was mar- 
ried to him with all the ceremonies of a 
Turkish marriage, having evidently adopted 
her husband’s religion as well as his name, 
although she does not say so. Here com- 
mences the record of her harem life of thirty 
years, finally broken by her flight to En- 
gland; and to that record we refer the reader 
curious to know more of that life of which 
she records the details with such minuteness, 
from the marriage ceremony down to its 
conclusion, throwing in occasional explana- 
tions of things and of usages, which make 


‘ 
e 


her narrative very instructive to the reader, | 


if not always very edifying or in strict con- 
sonance with more refined tastes. 

Among other things she gives a very cir- 
cumstantial detail of the manner in which 
gentlemen, who are never permitted to see 
their future wives before the ceremony has 
made the matter irrevocable, contrive to 
have some choice in the selection, and some 
imperfect idea of the personal and mental 
attractions, of the woman, not of their own, 
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but of somebody else’s, choice. Her narra- 
tive is very spirited and amusing, and her 
frankness often startling. Judging from 


her book, she must have been a very 


‘“‘ strong-minded” woman, worthy of a seat 
at Sorosis, though by no means hostile to 
the opposite seX. 

But this article is not intended as an 
elaborate review or criticism of this curious 
book (which we advise all interested in the 
subject to read), but as a text to give the 
writer’s own experiences of many years in 
the East as to the actual status and daily 
life of the Eastern woman of the higher 
class. 

Most of the popular ideas of the domestic 
life of the East are derived from the deserip- 
tions of poets, who have drawn upon their 
imaginations for their facts, and substituted 
romance tor reality. Thus both Moore and 
Byron must be held responsible for many 
rose-colored pictures of the lives and loves 
of their Lalla Rookhs and Zuleikas, which 
have been taken as the types of woman’s 
life in the harem, whereas such specimens 
are not to be found in those sternly guarded 
inclosures. 

Moreover, the remarkable ignorance of 
Oriental manners and habits displayed by 
both these very clever poets, one of whom 
had had glimpses of the East, is equally 
worthy of note. Thus Byron, in his Bride 
of Abydos, makes Zuleika the constant as- 
sociate and companion of Selim, her sup- 
posed brother, but who was known to be 
her cousin by her father, Giaffir, Even 
had he been her brother, by Turkish usage, 
after very early boyhood, his entry into the 
harem, except to see his mother, would 
heve been a grave offense, and visited with 
a stern punishment. This is but one out 
of many instances which could be cited to 
show in what very ignorant instructors in 
Eastern habits the poor public has implic- 
itly believed. 

The life of an Eastern woman now, as it 
ever has been since Turkey was a nation, 
differs as widely from that of her Western 
sister as day from night, light from dark- 
ness. It might even be said that in her 
ideas, as in her life, she is directly antipo- 
dal, and that to ascertain what she consid- 
ers right or wrong you have but to reverse 
the principles and the practices of the civil- 
ized woman. 

The chief and most obvious differeuces in 
her style and system of living—those which 
| lie on the surface, such as her isolation from 
| the rest of male mankind than her husband, 
\the hiding her face in public, and her non- 
| participation in any festivals or. entertain- 
ments where men may be—every body has 
| heard of and understands. But even these 
| things are exaggerated in popular estima- 
| tion, and the general tenor of her life and 


rs , . 
|influence over that strange society entirely 


| 
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misapprehended, 


influence in the E 


For she does exercise an 
ast, 
sterner and ruder mate, which is possibly 
all the more potent 
exerted. 

Monckton Milnes, in his 
has idealized the 
harem in 


} 


as elsew here, over her 


be cause SO 


secre tly 


Palm Leaves 


seclusion of woman in the 


some very beautiful poetry, in 
which he paints her as devoting her life, 
thoughts, aspirations, and energies to one 
alone, her choice on earth, her future com- 


panion in heaven. Now this conception 18 
a truly poetic one, but unhappily the stern 
of facts it. For, in the 
first place, the Eastern woman can make no 
her mate: never see him 


in advance of hei nuptials except by peep- 


contradicts 


logic 


choice of she ean 


ing through her lattice at him as he rides 
by, or squats on her father’s divan, smoking, 
in the men’s apartment, into which she may 
never enter. 

When she is told by her parents that he1 
husband chosen for her, she can 
not demur, but must take him literally “ for 
better or worse,” and, with Mrs. Malaprop, 
hope that if ‘there be little love at first, 
it may please Heaven to decrease it on fur- 
ther acquaintance.” 


has been 


The destined husband also never sees his 
bride in anticipation of the ceremony, and 
beholds her unveiled and hears her 
voice for the first time on the nuptial night. 
His parents have arranged the matter fo1 
him, as hers have for the bride. Should he 
be an orphan, then some aunt or other fe- 
male relative has inspected and reported on 
the young lady, and he takes her on such 
report, plus the dowry she is to bring him 
by previous arrangement. For these two 
features of French marriages, supposed to 
be of Parisian invention 


face 


viz., the arrange- 
ment of the marriage by the parents, and 
the “dot” brought by the bride—are bor- 
rowed from our friends the Turks ; and other 
people nearer home than France have not 
scorned to imitate the lesson in the best 
society. 

It is but fair to say that our Turk, risk- 
ing what seems so blind a venture, has prov- 
idently protected himself by a facility of ob- 
taining from the 
“of his affections,” but 
might be envied even by the residents of 
our Western States, whose liberality in that 
respect has become proverbial. 


a divorce “ object,” not 


But of this it were premature to speak 
before marrying the couple, and sketching 
an outline of the manner in which they 
“have lived and loved together,” as far as 
the envious veil which shrouds the harem 
will permit a man and “an infidel” to paint it. 

Of the marriage ceremonies, which in the 
of the higher classes (of whom this 
paper treats exclusively) are very elaborate 
and curious, it is 


Cast 


not proposed to speak, 


since Lane and others give full details on 


{her husband’s 


cause he wants children. 


his contract, which | 


| harem, 


these points. We will suppose all thes« 
ceremonies disposed of, and the bride safely 
deposited in her new home as its mistress 
What to do there? 
table: his friends 
and make them comfortable when they visit 
or dine with him; superintend the arrang: 
ment, and see to the pe rfect order in which 
the household is kept; wait for his return 
1ome after his day’s business or pleasure, and 
entertain him and his friends in 
Ing-room 


has she Preside ove) 


welcome 


her draw 
in fact, perform for him the pal 
which our marriage ceremony contemplates, 
and our social fictions declare to be end and 
aim of wedlock? Not at all. They manage 
these matters differently in the East, and 1 
such theory ever enters into the mind of 
man O1 


woman there before or after matri 


mony. The man marries because it is not 
considered respectable to live single, and be 
The woman mai 
ries because she wants the independenc 
that state and the possession of her own es 
tablishment give her, and because, since the 
time of Sarah, Napoleon’s idea of the duty 
of woman has been the Eastern idea also. 
So man and woman enter into that holy 
with none of the ideas and 
with which we do, and expecting little, a 
not so often disappointed. 


state feelings 
The man expect 
his wife to occupy her own separate apart 
ments, distinct from his—the harem—wher 
she and her female attendants, superintend 
ed by a eunuch as a guard, pass all th 
time—eat and sleep, work or play. His own 
apartments, where he transacts his business 
or amuses himself and receives his friends 
are in the other wing of the house, a door, of 
which he keeps the key, giving access fron 
one to the other. The wife never is sup 
posed to pass into the men’s apartments, 
never is allowed to see even his nearest mak 
relations, nor any adult male save her hus 
band much less his 
Fancy the feel 
ings of female America, debarred not only 
from the glorious privilege of “ flirtation” 
in girlhood, but from all male society afte: 
marriage, and then, gentle reader, reflect 
what submissive creatures your Eastern sis 
ters must be! 

You think so, do you? Well, then, you 
err; for unless the scandalous stories of gos 
sips be untrue, these gentle creatures of the 
thus “cabined, cribbed, contined,” 
wield a sterner despotism over their lieg¢ 
lords than most Western women do, and 
patient Griseldas are said to be rare among 
them. ‘ 

Custom, which is stronger than law in 
those countries, has given the woman certain 
rights and privileges, which she is not slow 
to assert and exercise. Her jealousy of hei 
husband, who by the religion and law of 
Islam may have three legal wives besides 
herself, is ever awake, and reserving the 


except her own son 
“ ventleman acquaintance.” 
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a men enjoy theu 
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friends, she 


istimes, and may 


or even 
et he 
omain, the harem, and when he enters 
he l 
surveys. On the contrary, the wife, from 
the very isolation of the harem, and the cer- | 
tainty of no intrusion, when she 


y mistress of 
own d 


] 
thie 


re is by no means the monarch of al 


he 


commences 
a curtain-lecture has the poor man at a dis 
ulvantage, and improves the situation. 
I 
1 
l 


is despotic, and all of whose servitors reply 


| 


he man, who on his own side of the house 


lo hear 
sto obey,” shakes in his slippers at the shrill 


to him in the estalslished formula, ‘' 


of his last and favorite wife as he en 
at het 
sweetmeats 


o1ce 


ters “the abode of bliss” summons, | 


undigested sherbets 


at 


when ol 


have soured once her stomach and her 
temper. 
Generally speaking, the Turk does not, as 
usually supposed, avail himself liberally 
of his privilege of plural wives. In the first 
place, it is too expensive, for each must have 
her separate apartments and separate slaves. | 
In the second place, the difficulty of keep- 
the peace among or with them, when | 
are many under the same roof, is a| 
prohibition. Hence, with the exception of | 
very high Turks, our supposed Blue-beard 
generally contents himself with one wife at 
atime, replacing her by a successor, through 
the very facile of divorcee, when 
the “ incompatibility” becomes unendurable. 
rrue, the harem is filled with women, but | 
they are only the slaves of the lady thereof, | 
and hence strangers frequently make the 
mistake, as many of them are richly dressed, | 
if favorites of the mistress. 


ing 


there 


process 


‘But then,” some fair reader may pity- 
ingly exclaim, “the poor creatures are shut 
up from morning to night, and never allowed 
to go out except under guard of dirty black 
men!” Never was there a greater mistake. 
These ladies enjoy a much greater degree of 
liberty than is generally supposed. They 
visit each other a great deal, and enjoy all 
the pleasures of gossip and scandal which 
As they never 
read, and never work, and have no house- | 
hold duties to occupy their leisure, talk, and | 


their freer sisters can do. 


| trade 


| hold. 
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1iey do not consider it digni 


these amusements by 


sing 
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actice or possess these accomplish 


es 


The singing and dancing 
women are professionals, and generally of 
in fact, are al 
most universally a disreputable class. Then 
the to the bath 
day there chatting and gos 
Thi 
and they enjoy it thoroughly o 


Shopping, TOO, 


very unequivocal character 


Too, on Fridays ladies fo 


ind spend the 
siping with each other. 8 is their club, 


nce a we ek. 


s another of their pastimes. 


In the bazars you meet them in great num 
berg, either on foot o1 pere hed on small don 
keys, muffled up and covered with large silk 
cloaks, with only a bright pair of wicked 
looking eyes visible, and guarded by an old 


woman or sable eunuch. They are quite as 


|} eager and as animated in shopping as any 


Western woman can be. The richer ladies 
have also goods brought to their houses by 
female traders, who make a very profitable 
of their 


are entirely regardless of expense in gratify- 


out fanciful customers, who 


ing any whim or caprice that seizes them. 


The expenses of a man’s harem in Turkey 
far surpass all those for the rest of his house 
It is his most expensive luxury 

The best trait of these lazy, idle, 
educated women 


and un 
is their devotion to their 
They are 
love and dey 
children. 
has is his reverence 


offspring. good mothers, and their 
otion are reciprocated by their 
The strongest sentiment the Turk 


How 


ever elevated his position, he always stands 


for his mother. 


up in her presence until invited to sit down, 


It 
is related of the famous Ibrahim Pasha, of 
Egypt, that on one occasion, having offended 
his mother, the old lady intentionally omit 
ted asking him to sit down, and compelled 
an hour 
ishment for an Oriental. 


a compliment he pays to none besides. 


him to stand up for a severe pun- 


Yet he at the time 


| wasabsolute arbiter of lifeand death through 


out Egypt, and still a slave to the whim of 
an old woman, because she was his mother. 
Women command and 
obedience as unqualified as this surely must 
deserve it. 


who can reverence 


The practice of purchasing Georgian and 


| Circassian women for the harems is still kept 


up, Constantinople being the great mart or 


central dépét of these willing victims. 


They prefer the gilded slavery of the 
harems, where they soon become despots, to 
the life of hardship and privation which 
would be their lot at home. On all the 
steamers coming from Constantinople you 
may meet some sensual-looking Turkish or 
Egyptian magnate in charge of a bevy of 
veiled females, whom he is bringing back to 
replenish his stock of wives or slaves. They 
are carefully secluded in private cabins, and 



























































permitted to breathe fresh air on deck, 
resemble walkir bundles of black silk, so 
carefully are they enveloped, neither face 
nor figure to be see! 

Che surprise of foreign visitors to these 
caged birds is very great when they are 
th on the little 
care their husbands take of them, and the 


contemptuously condoled w 


indifference they must feel toward them, in 
permitting their unveiled faces to be seen by 
every eve The Easte woman is proud of 
the precautions her husband takes to insure 
| ‘ i 


her haelity, 
his interest in her. At the same time they 


conceiving it to be a murk « 


conceive themselves perfectly at liberty to 


battle that vigilance if they can, and intrigue 





IS a passion W1 em, although the punish- 
ment, if detected, is sure and sudden death. 
Che secreey of the harem, into which even 
the officers of justice may not enter, insures 
impunity to the sternest tragedies perpe 
trated behind its impenetrable veil. It is 


sanctuary, too, for the master of the house 
for other purposes, since in that retreat he 
may safely deposit his valuables, secure no- 
where else. Hence, very often much of a 
man’s wealth may be found in the possession 
and on the pe rsons of his women, in the shape 
of precious stones, which even the ingenuity 


of the Turkish tax-gatherer, either as gov- 


ernor or other functionary, can not reach 
So it w be seen that the harem has its 
vuivantages in certain ways, both for the 
men mt 
Ast re rm the pleasures of 
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when permitted to breathe fresh airondeck,! While very young the Eastern women 
resemble walking bundles of black silk, so| may be charming, but they become prema- 
carefully are they enveloped, neither face | turely old at an age when Western women 
nor figure to be seen. |are in their prime. Early development 


The surprise of foreign visitors to these | 
caged birds is very great when they are 
contemptuously condoled with on the little 
vare their husbands take of them, and the 
indifference they must feel toward them, in 
permitting their unveiled faces to be seen by 
every eye. The Eastern woman is proud of 
the precautions her husband takes to insure 


her fidelity, conceiving it to be a mark of | 


his interest in her. At the same time they 
conceive themselves perfectly at liberty to 
bafile that vigilance if they can, and intrigue 
is a passion with them, although the punish- 
ment, if detected, is sure and sudden death. 


The secrecy of the harem, into which even 


the officers of justice may not enter, insures 
impunity to the sternest tragedies perpe- 
trated behind its impenetrable veil. It isa 
sanctuary, too, for the master of the house 
for other purposes, since in that retreat he 


may safely deposit his valuables, secure no- | 


where else. Hence, very often much of a 


man’s wealth may be found in the possession | 


and on the persons of his women, in the shape 
of precious stones, which even the ingenuity 
of the Turkish tax-gatherer, either as gov- 
ernor or other functionary, can not reach. 

So it will be seen that the harem has its 
advantages in certain ways, both for the 
men and women. 

As to what we regard as the pleasures of 
home and society, they are neither known 
nor prized in those regions. They live an 
animal existence, and enjoy life in that sense 
only. An educated and cultivated woman 
is a rara avis among them. Such a one was 
the princess of Said Pasha, former Viceroy 
of Egypt. She not only was a musician, but 
a poetess as well, and impressed all foreign 
ladies who saw her by the grace and ele- 
gance of her manners and speech. Yet even 
she spoke no foreign language, though she 
understood English imperfectly. But, as 
was truly said by Tennyson, 


** As the husband is, the wife is.” 


Of what use would education and culture 
be to men who themselves neither possess 
nor prize either? With a few exceptions, 
the great mass of Turkish men are wholly 
uneducated, many high functionaries not 
knowing even how to read or write. Their 
signature is always stamped on a public 
document by the seal ring worn for that 
purpose. It is the rarest thing in the 
world to see an Eastern man reading a 
book. I never saw one reading a news- 
paper, although they have a few printed at 
Constantinople and Cairo, under govern- 
ment auspices, supperted by enforced sub- 
scriptions from the pay of officials, who 
never see or care to see them. 


(they are marriageable at ten years of age), 
and the indolent life they lead, stuffing 
themselves with unwholesome food, tend to 
produce this effect, together with the ener- 
vating effects of climate and early mater- 
nity. 

Such is a true picture of the life of an 
Eastern woman, who is the pampered and 
petted plaything, not the companion, coun- 
selor, and friend, of her husband, and whose 
code of morality is so lax as to justify the 
restraints placed upon her, unless, indeed, 
it may be argued that the effect is produced 
by that very cause, and the system which 
seeks to prevent produces the universal lax- 
ity of morals, which no one can deny. 

Of the profusion and luxury displayed in 
these gilded cages it is unnecessary to speak: 
they can not be exaggerated, and the finan- 
cial distress in Turkey, both public and pri- 
vate, is doubtless due in great measure to 
this cause. 

But while the Eastern man remains what 
he ever has been, and still is, this cherished 
institution of the East will continue to 
flourish. The harem and Islam are twins, 
which, like the Siamese, may not be put 
asunder. 

It has been already stated that their 
|amusements consist of visiting, the bath, 
shopping, stuffing sweetmeats, and smok- 
ing, with large dishes of gossip daily served 
up by friends or favorite slaves. Occa- 
sionally, but very rarely, the Turkish lady 
gives what may be termed a_ soirée, the 
male sex, of course, being absent; and all 
who recall that most monotonous and mel- 
ancholy interval after dinner in civilized 
houses, while the gentlemen are sitting 
over their wine, and the ladies in the draw- 
ing-room are yawning in each other's faces, 
may fancy that these are dreary affairs. 
Of course the writer of this article, being 
of the prohibited sex, was never permitted 
|to attend one of these Eastern “ hen-par- 
| ties,” and must therefore borrow his descrip- 

tion of them from a French authority, M. De 
Jerusalemey, who, in the Tour du Monde, 
gives a lively and graphic sketch of such 
a soirée, evidently derived from some fair 
Turkish friend. 

A soirée in the harem is a rare event, 
night reunions being contrary to the Mus- 
sulman hwbits. No man attends them. 
The soirées of the khalva (so called from 
the name of a certain hard cake, friable and 
honeyed, that they serve to the invited 
guests) take place in the wealthiest ha- 
rems, on the occasion of a birth, of a mar- 
riage, of an elevation in dignity of the sul- 
tan husband, or of a reconciliation of two 
‘hanoums, cohabitants, parents, or friends. 
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Some days before the entertainment djariéhs 
(maid-servants) carry verbal invitations to 
the designated ladies. Some of these invi- 
tations are given by the mistress of the 
house in her visits, others through the 
agency of the effendis. Observe that the 
Mussulmans are not alone invited: Chris- 
tian ladies, Franks (Western or native), 
whose male relatives have business or friend- 
ly relations with the master of the house, can 
also come to these soirées. 

About an hour after sunset the harems 
begin to arrive on foot, preceded in the 
dark streets (Stamboul is never lit at night) 
by negroes, or simply by a servant carrying 
a lantern or two or three candles. The 
djariéhs of the house, smiling and affable, 
meet the guests in the vestibule, address 
them with graceful ténémas* (courtesies), 
the usual words of welcome, and conduct 
them into the lower hall, which serves as a 
dressing-room. There they divest themselves 
of the férédjés and yashmacs, of their tchéles 
and papoutchs (double walking shoes). 

From the dressing-room the djariéhs con- 
duct the guests to the first story, showing 
them the right staircase, and, if they are of 
high rank, supporting them by the elbows 
and armpits. 

In the seraglios and the wealthy harems, 
after having traversed several galleries, 
corridors, and spaces of all shapes and sizes, 
the whole absolutely bare, one arrives at 
the room where the feast is held; it is the 
largest and the most magnificent. A cir- 
cumferent divan, high mattresses, cushions 
stuffed with wool, a long fringe of silk min- 
gled with gold, occupy three sides of this 
saloon, or, if it is overlarge, two divans, 
shaped like a horseshoe, face the two ends, 
while the space between them is unfur- 
nished on two sides, except by some tchités, 
or square mattresses, ottomans, stools, and 
strips of carpet, or else by chairs, fauteuils, 
and sofas, if the French fashion has pene- 
trated the house. 

The mistress of the house remains seated 
at one of the kioschés (angles of the divans), 
the place of honor. The guests, introduced 
into the reception-room, advance without 
being announced toward the mistress, who 
invariably greets them with an amiable 
smile and words of welcome, exchanges 
with them courtesies and compliments, or 
gives her hand to the kiz to kiss, to all the 
other young hanoums, and to the common 
women who frequently present themselves 
Without an invitation to assist at the soirée, 
and to whom they seldom close the doors. 
In Turkey equality is the rule, but it is not 
absolute. At the word of command from 
the hanoum mistress, the arrivals seat 








* Téenéma—a salutation which consists in bringing 
the open hand to the mouth, then upon the forehead, 
accompanying this movement by an inclination of the 
upper part of the body. 





themselves successively side by side, right 
and left, upon the divan, with legs crossed 
or with one knee raised. The second place 
of honor is reserved for the wealthiest or 
the most respected of the invited guests, or 
that one for whom they make the feast of 
reconciliation. 

If the number of the invited guests is so 
large that all are unable to find a place 
upon the divans, the kiz and the hanoums 
of inferior rank are requested to seat them- 
selves upon the ¢tchités and carpets which 
ornament the side of the room unfurnished 
with a divan. 

Aftertho preliminary ceremony chibouques 
and sweetmeats, with coffee, are served to 
the guests, and an animated buzz of con- 
versation immediately arises. The hostess 
gives a sign, and those of her slaves who 
possess musical talent seat themselves on the 
floor in the middle of the room, and begin to 
sing and play those monotonous and droning 
nasalities which the Turks consider music, 
amidst grunts of satisfaction from the audi- 
ence. The dancing girls follow the singing 
ones; and the complaint of monotony or 
want of vivacity certainly can not be made 
with reference to their truly remarkable per- 
formances, which shock and disgust civilized 
women, although probably the wildest in- 
decencies of these dances are not indulged 
in before female audiences. But modesty 
(as we understand it) is not the attribute of 
the Eastern woman, that plant requiring a 
culture and a training which these untaught 
children of nature never receive either at 
home or in the harem. And all the while, 
in the midst of the distracting din of music, 
singing, and dancing, the sipping of coffee 
and sherbet, and the stowing away of sweet- 
meats below the capacious girdles of the full- 
bodied Turkish women, go steadily on, be- 
neath a bluish cloud of fragrant smoke, 
rising like incense from innumerable chi- 
bouques, whose amber mouth-pieces the lips 
of the fair ones are persistently pressing, 
until old King Frederick of Prussia, were he 
to rise among them, might deem himself in 
his old “tobacco parliament” again, though 
with very different companions from his 
bearded old Teutons. Card-playing and the 
game of checkers also vary the amusements 
of the evening. Gambling is a passion with 
all Orientals, and this diversion absorbs 
much of theirattention. From the half-naked 
Arab donkey-boy to the pasha, every body 
gambles in the East, and the ladies will 
never allow the sterner sex any where a 
monopoly of vices any more than of virtues. 
Story-telling by amateurs is also another 
amusement of theirs, and it is curious what 
a rehash of the old Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainments is perpetually being served up 
both by professional and private story-tell- 
ers, as though those wondrous tales had 
actually exhausted all Eastern invention, and 
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the many-colored life of the Orient as well. | 


Supper is served in the Eastern style at a 
late hour, in the middle of the room, on an 
immense silver platter containing the fa- 


mous paté “khalva,” which looks like a/| 


large plum-pudding, and smaller trays cov- 
ered with fruits, preserves, and other dain- 
ties. Round the central platter is a row of 
tall wax-lights. Of course there is no Cham- 
pagne or wine, water and sherbets being the 


substitutes. Every one then has hands | 


washed and dried by officious domestics, and 
resuming their former seats on the divans, 
the guests smoke and sip coffee and chat 
again. As it grows late the children whom 
their mothers have brought, of all ages, coil 
up on the floor or on their mothers’ knees, 
fast asleep, and their elders, replete with 
food and smoke and much talk, begin to be 


“ niddin-noddin” likewise. But no one can | 


go before one of the leaders of rank and 
fashion sets the example. When one of 
these makes the move, and others imitate 
her by rising, it is etiquette for the hostess 
to remain seated and resist their departure 
with great apparent earnestness. Then en- 
sues a war of compliments and of hand-kiss- 
ing and protestations on both sides, and a 
perfect babel of uproar and confusion accom- 
panies the departing guests, to which the 
shrill cries of the awakened children and the 
attendant slaves in charge of them contrib- 
ute not a little. At about four in the morn- 
ing, the soirée being over, the khanum, or 
hostess, devoutly thanks Allah for her deliv- 
erance from her friends, as her civilized sis- 
ter would do, and shufiles off wearily to bed, 
overcome with her hospitable exertions. 
Such is a Turkish soirée, and such the in- 
door amusements of our caged birds. Their 


out-door ones are more varied, but we have | 


not space to describe them here and now. 


They consist of their visits to friends, to | 


the bath, to shop, and chiefly to the sweet 
waters of Turkey in Asia, near Constanti- 
nople, or to the gardens of Cairo or Alexan- 
dria. Here they see men, though they may 
not accost or converse with them, and are 
equally seen through the gossamer tissues 
which pretend to veil and conceal charms 
whose effect they only enhance. Many 
a stern tragedy is commenced in these smil- 
ing gardens by the Bosphorus, and many a 
tale of crime remains unknown and untold 
which had its origin in these gay resorts or 
near those babbling waters. For jealousy 
in the East is as watchful and sleepless as 
Argus, and as remorseless and pitiless as the 


grave. Short is the shrift and sure the pun- | 


ishment which awaits the frail Zuleika when 
once her lord has reason to suspect her, and 
the harem curtain which shuts her out from 
common view often serves as her shroud 
when she disappears suddenly and mysteri- 
ously from behind its folds, and is heard of 
never more. For no one has the right to 


make such inquiries, and if they did, even 
the officials of the law and the ministers of 
justice must respect the mystery of the 
harem, nor carry their inquiries into it. Im; 
punity for this class of crimes is therefore 
insured to the master of the harem, and he 
scruples not to avail himself of that license. 

It is a popular fallacy, as a late author 
has truly observed, “that the elevation of 
| woman is entirely due to Christianity, and 
that outside of that woman is but a toy and 
a brood-mare, without any social influence 
| whatever.” It is true that the benign influ- 
ences and the practice as well as the teach- 
ings of Christ did much to elevate woman 
morally in the social scale, but the truth of 
history compels the acknowledgment that 
chivalry, which followed the Crusades and 
first elevated woman, was borrowed from 
the Saracens and the Moors of Spain. For 
in the Middle Ages, the corrupt age of Louis 
XIV., and in the equally infamous one of 
Charles II., woman had sunk morally and 
socially to a depth lower than that of the 
female savage; and as to her rights under 
‘the common law of England, she had none 
| separate from her husband, and all her prop- 
‘erty, real and personal, was his. 
| Let us not scoff, then, too hastily at the 
Turk and the Arab, who from time immemo- 
rial have given their women full control 
over the property given them as dower, or 
| otherwise beyond the control of the hus- 
band—who restored to a divorced woman 
all the property she brought, and compelled 
the husband to provide for her subsistence, 
and, in fact, endowed her with all those sep- 
arate rights and privileges which it is the 
boast of our later civilization to have given 
her within the last twenty years. 

The “ Prophet” himself made great use of 
| women in propagating “the Faith.” For he 
said, “Paradise is at the feet of the moth- 
ers;” and the names of Ayesha, Fatima, and 
Khadija are identified with Islamism. The 
name of one of Mohammed’s daughters (Fat- 
ima) was given to the dynasty of one of the 
sects—ior Islamism has its sects as well as 
Christianity. The reverence, too, for the 
mother in a household is only equaled in 
France. She is the absolute mistress; for, 
as the Arab says, “I can get another wife, I 
can have other children, but I can be born 
but once, and never find another mother.” 
As has been justly said, “The history of 
Turkish or of Arab dominion could not be 
written without giving the histories of the 
sultanas and of the mothers of the sultans.” 

There is another matter in which we 
|might well take lessons from the Turks— 
‘the matter of divorce. The very interesting 
book of Madame Kibrizli-Mehemet Pasha, to 
| which we have referred, gives curious illus- 
trations of this. We have only space to say 
that although the wife can not take the steps 

to initiate a divorce, she has many ways of 
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compelling her husband to do so, one of 
which, among the Arabs, is the declaration 
of the woman that she intends remarrying 
with a better man than her husband. They 
have also limited marriages (from whence 
the St. Simonian idea in France), called ka- 
bin, which are legally contracted before a 
magistrate for a given period, the man con- 
tracting to take care of the children, and to 
pay her at the expiration of the contract a 
sum of money agreed upon. These children 
are considered legitimate, as are all children 
born at the father’s house. It is a curious 
illustration of human nature that these tem- 


Lebanon, when the husband can prove the 
wife unfaithful, he sends her home to her 
family with the proofs, with the khandjar, or 
_ dagger, he had received on wedding her, but 
| without the sheath. The father and brothers 
| sit in solemn judgment over her, and if con- 
| vinced of her criminality, with that weapon 
‘the elder brother severs her head from her 
_ body, and sends her tantoon, or head veil, 
back to the husband, steeped in blood, and 
| with a lock of her hair, as a mute witness of 
her punishment. 

But space and the patience of readers 


compel the conclusion of this article before 





porary arrangements usually result in per- the half has been told. There is no better 


manent ones, the very liberty of withdrawal 
seeming to make the matrimonial yoke less 
heavy to bear. 

As early as nine years of age the Eastern 
woman is marriageable, and by Turkish law, 


way to conclude it than in the words of a 
famous French writer, who justly says, in 
| reference to this very topic and the popular 

| errors relating to it: 
“ Religious laws and manners in vain seek 


at that age, if married, she is competent to | to shroud in servitude and in mystery the 
manage her property and dispose of one-third women of a country; for nature, beauty, and 


of her fortune—a wise restriction on one so 
young. 

Moreover, the law allows her to abandon 
her husband’s house for just cause, and will 
protect her in so doing. She can not, as with 
us, be compelled to labor for the support of 
her husband, On the contrary, he is com- 
pelled to support her, and it is a penal of- 
fense to insult or ill-treat her. On an accu- 
sation of infidelity her oath is accepted as 
equally good with his, and collateral proof 
must be obtained. Should he not furnish 
her with funds, she is authorized to borrow 
in his name, and even to sell his property. 
After marriage she has the absolute control 
of her own property, which he can not touch. 
For adultery, when proved by four witnesses, 
the punishment is death. But these cases 
are never brought into court—they are pun- 
ished elsewhere, as has been already stated— 
and there is but one instance recorded in the 
Turkish annals where an indignant multi- 
tude stoned to death an adulteress on the 
public highway. The divorce courts in 
Turkey are by no means so busy as in 
more civilized countries, and it would not 
pay to give a judge a salary for that spe- 
cialty. The man secretly avenges himself, 
or puts by the adulteress without clamor, 
and never figures in the newspapers or the 
courts. 

Compare the condition of woman under 
this system and under ours, and will it not 
be evident that the Eastern sister has many 
compensations, and even many advantages, 
strange as it may seem? Yet even after the 
lapse of ages, and in despite of constant pil- 
grimages to the East annually made by tour- 
ists from Europe and America, it is scarcely 
strange that so dense an ignorance and so 
strong a prejudice exists in relation to a peo- 





ple of whom ninety-nine out of a hundred | 


visitors see only the outer and more repul- 
sive features. Among the Druses of Mount 


‘love will restore them to their own proper 
place, expressly made for them, within the 
heart of man.” 





SUB ROSA. 
By ROSE TERRY. 


Wuo knows the secret of the rose? 
Deep in her silent heart it glows: 
The sun alone, from upper air, 
Discerns the heavenly mystery there. 
Is there one human soul that knows 
The sacred secret of the rose? 





Not he who sad and daunted stands, 
Afraid to reach his trembling hands, 
Afraid to grasp the bliss that lies 
Deep in those golden mysteries, 
Lest men or angels shout,in scorn 
The legend of the rose’s thorn. 


Not he who wastes his listless hours, 
Like idle moths, on any flowers: 

High on the rose’s front serene 

Blazes the crown that marks the queen 
| No soul that dares that sign deny 
Shall in her fragrant bosom lie. 


Not he who knows no more delight 
Than dwells within his fickle sight ; 
For blush and bloom may pass away 
In compass of a summer's day ; 

But still the rose’s heart is sweet, 
Though all its outward glow be fleet. 


But he who meets its keenest thorn 

With gracious strength and tender scorn; 
Who knows the royal heart that stands 
Waiting the touch of royal hands ; 

Who trusts to love’s eternity 

When love’s own blossoms fade and die; 
Who waits with passion’s patient strength 
For passion’s peace, that comes at length—- 
He only conquers, .for he knows 

The sacred secret of the rose. 
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THE GREAT FAIRS AND MARKETS OF EUROPE. 


By R. H. 


3artlemy Fair.—Donnybrook and Ballinasloe.—Green- 
wich, Fairlop, and Edmonton.—Jahrmarkts of Ger- 
many.—Carnivals of Rome, Naples, and Cologne.— 
A Russian Fair.—An Irish Pig Fair.—London Win- 
ter Fair on the Ice. 


T is not every body that has had “ the 
luck to see the sprig of shillalah” flour- 
ished to perfection in the vicinity of Dublin, 
the day of the great fair at the little village 
of Donnybrook ; neither has every body had 
the peculiar fortune to see “ Bartlemy Fair,” 
or any other of the great English fairs. And 
those who have not will never again have 
an opportunity, as they have all been for 
some years abolished by act of Parliament. 
To the above we may add that every body 
has not had the equally grotesque delight 
of seeing a Continental fair, the carnivals 
of Italy, of France, a Russian fair, or the 
carnivals and jahrmarkts of Germany. But 
all of these latter are still flourishing at their 
appointed seasons. In accordance with the 
very motley and disorderly character of our | 
subject, as to its treatment in all countries, 
we shall observe no order of sequence in 
describing the various wild and wonderful | 
exhibitions characteristic of the unbridled 
animal spirits of the populace of different 
nations. Sometimes we shall take them in 
succession, by reason of their similarity, at 
other times for the force of contrast. 

Let us begin with the more quiet and so- | 
ber class, so that our readers may be gradu- 
ally prepared for the scenes of riotous jocu- 
larity which are to follow. 

The jahrmarkt, or fair, of Germany is a 
very different sort of thing from an English 
fair, or an Italian carnival, or any scene of 








uproarious merriment and extravagant ex- | 


hibitions. 
the jahrmarkt. For my own part, I could 


See none, 


It is not much more than a mar- | 


HORNE. 


were made to resemble bears, tigers, lions, 
and other wild beasts. The figures who sat 
in these cars were all attired in costumes 
suited to the characters they represented, 
and were attended, preceded, and followed 
by other figures on horseback and on foot, 
bearing banners with embroidered mottoes 
and devices, bands of music, and by acro- 
bats, who occasionally performed feats of 
strength and agility as the procession moved 
along. The slow progress of this half-mag- 
nificent, half-motley cortége through the prin- 
cipal streets of Cologne occupied the greater 
part of the morning. It was winter, and in- 
tensely cold. There had been a hard frost 
last night, and the streets were slippery 
with ice. No doubt all the horses were 
rough-shod for the occasion; but the dresses 
of some of the mythological figures, and 
particularly those of the goddesses (though 
personated by young German students), 
must have called for no little exercise of 
fortitude, as well as a hardy constitution. 
Toward the afternoon every body thronged 
to some special public dinner-table, at which 
(at least at the one where I happened to 


| dine) every body wore a tall, pointed paper 
| fool’s cap, with bells or tassels. 


The after- 
dinner speeches were generally full of for- 
bidden political sentiments, covered up with 
(witzig) absurdities and comic subjects. Ev- 
ery body seemed to get mentally tipsy; but 
it was very remarkable to a Britisher that 
nobody appeared to be overcome in the way 
he was accustomed to see at home on similar 
occasions. 

Of Tyrolese fairs the principal attractions 
to the eye are the various bright articles, 
both of male and female dress; but to a 


There is really very little fun in| stranger the main delight is to listen to the 


very peculiar part-singing of the country. 
They select voices of the most varied kind, 


ket, except that, instead of the chief feat- | and by continually practicing together, cer- 


ures being confined to eatables, there is a 
preponderance in the jahrmarkts of cloth- 
ing, toys, sweetmeats, cakes, crockery, pipes, 
and Tyrolese blue and scarlet caps. Books 


tain effects—and most delightful effects they 
must be pronounced to be—are produced, 
unlike those of any other nationalities, 

In Rome, Florence, Naples, Venice, and 


| 
| 
| 


also, especially of a pictorial kind, abound ; | other cities of Italy the chief fun of the car- 
indeed, one of the greatest fairs in Germany | nival consists in pelting with sugar-plums. 
is at Leipsic, which is expressly a “ books | Ladies and gentlemen, attired in rich and 
fair.” But a carnival is quite another mat- | fanciful costumes, the majority wearing 
ter. I was once at a carnival in Cologne:| black masks, stand up in chariots and ba- 
it was a very gorgeous and peculiar exhibi- | rouches, or other open carriages, with large 
tion of national fancies, both of the poetical | bags at their feet filled with sugar-plums of 
and grotesque. The chief features consisted | all colors and sizes, with which they pelt 
of allegorical, and sometimes mythological, | each other as the carriages pass ; now with 
characters, in chariots, cars, and on tri-| a well-aimed large single sugar-plum—now 
umphant thrones, moving on wheels; all of | with a handful of the smaller sort, flung 
which were drawn by horses in fanciful | like a shower of hail right in the face. 

trappings, or by oxen, and by some other| These carnivals originated in a kind of 


animals not easily distinguishable, who! religious festival, as the derivation of the 
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word clearly proves— Carni vale— farewell 
to the flesh! How completely this became 
changed, in process of years, to very oppo- 
site observances is sufficiently obvious. In 
Rome and Venice the principal features are 
those of the masquerade, while with the 
former the horse-races are among the most 
favorite amusements. I should mention 
that horses are trained to run without riders 
on their backs. No horse can be bribed; 
every horse honestly does his best to win. 
A poor sort of amusement was at one time 
in vogue, consisting in carrying lighted 
tapers about the streets, and each person 
trying to blow out his neighbor’s light and 
preserve his own. This may be regarded 
as a sort of Italian version of “ beggar my 
neighbor.” In Southern Italy there has been 
lately held quite a new sort of fair, viz., a 
“Wine Fair.” There was no attempt or 
pretense to render this amusing in the gen- 
eral way. The first of these was held last 
March (1872), when the samples of the wines 
amounted to upward of 4000 bottles. The 
whole of this vinous army of four thousand 
in full array was, either most innocently or 
most irreverently, ranged three deep against 
the walls of Santa Maria la Nuova. But no 
priest or monk expressed any objection. 

A carnival in Paris is a yet greater remove 
from the ordinary class of fairs. The French 
are much too elegant in their tastes to adopt 
any rude and rough amusements, especially 
the comic horse-plays that used to character- 
ize the English and Irish fairs. A Parisian 
carnival is nothing more than a series of ele- 
gant and recherché little dinner and supper 
parties, under a mask. I pass hastily over 
most of these’ things, because they are still 
extant, reserving our more particular de- 
scriptions till we come to those which have 
been abolished. 

But a fair in Russia is a wonderfully dif- 
ferent sort of thing, and comes very much 
nearer to the Anglo-Saxon notions of what 
is proper on such occasions. Russian fairs 
may be divided into three very opposite 
classes. First, those which are made up of 
religious mysteries and superstitions, some 
of them being rich and magnificent in their 
display of idols and holy relies ; others par- 
taking of the squalid as much as the gro- 
tesque. One of the most striking character- 
istics of a Russian fair to the eyes—to the 
nose we might say—of a foreigner, particu- 
larly of French or English ideas of nicety, 
is that of the oppressive and overcoming 
odors of perfumed Russian leather, alcohol, 
sour beer, fermenting cabbages, the grease 
on the boots of the Cossacks, all mingling 
With the musk and ambergris of the fashion- 
able. The second class of fairs in Russia 
consists almost entirely of dances of a kind 
hot customary at other seasons; and these 
again must be divided into two sorts. There 
is the “ Peasants’ Ball,” at which some of the 








dances are very graceful, and others very 
licentious on the part of the male dancer, 
while the woman receives all his gross over- 
tures with the rigid imperturbability almost 
of a wooden image. There is, however, an- 
other sort of fancy ball, called the “ Nobles’ 
Ball,” at which none but nobles and those 
related to nobility are permitted to attend. 
They indulge in all kinds of splendor in 
their dresses. The chief peculiarity of the 
ladies’ ornaments consists in valuable cam- 
eos. They wear them on the arms and wrists, 
round the neck, round the waist, and on the 
bosom. Some of the dresses of both sexes 
are so sumptuous that whole fortunes may 
be said to lie upon their backs—lavished on 
a single dress. Altogether, this is a very 
dull and inanimate piece of business. As 
to “fun,” Madame Tussaud’s exhibition of 
wax-work lords and ladies would be full as 
lively. 

But the third class of Russian fairs I have 
to mention is the only one really deserving 
the name, and that is the winter fair. The 
principal of them is the fair on the ice of 
the river Neva. There you see races with 
sledges and skates, and with horses, dogs, 
goats, and stags, harnessed to different kinds 
of sledge vehicles. They also have their 
horizontal roundabouts, and their perpen- 
dicular high-fliers, like sedan-chairs going 
up in the air and down again. But the 
grand amusement of all is that of the “ ice- 
hills.” They are thus constructed: A strong 
seattolding is raised to the height of thirty 
feet, with a landing at the top, ascended by 
a ladder. From the top of the landing a 
sloping plane of boards is laid, about twelve 
feet in width and ninety feet long, descend- 
ing in a very acute angle to the surface of 
the frozen river. This inclined plane is sup- 
ported by wooden piles, decreasing in height, 
and the sides are protected by a parapet of 
planks. Upon the down-sloping plane are 
laid square slabs of ice, close together, and 
then water is poured all down the slope. 
This water freezes—half a minute or so of a 
Russian winter is quite enough for that— 
and the incline then presents a broad sheet 
of pure ice. From the bottom of this incline 
the snow is cleared away upon the level sur- 
face of the frozen river for the distance of 
six hundred feet, and twelve feet wide (the 
same width as the inclined plane). Thé 
sides of this level course are ornamented 
with dark green firs and pines. Each fair- 
goer who wishes to indulge in the national 
amusement provides himself with a peculiar 
sort of sledge—more like a butcher’s tray 
than any thing else—ascends the ladder to 
the landing at the top, seats himself in his 
tray on the edge of the glittering incline. 
Ott he goes !—and away he skeels down the 
slope of ice. Such velocity does he attain 
before arriving at the bottom, that he is not 
only carried along the six hundred feet of 
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this icy level below, but clean up to the top 
of a second ice-hill like the first, with an- 
other slope on the other side, down which 
he skeels with the same rapidity as before, 
and away again to an equal distance on the 
level below. A succession of these fair- 
goers, fur-mantled, seated in their sliding 
trays, balancing themselves as they cut 


| 
along, one close upon the other, yet no chance | 


of overtaking each other (unless by some 
very unlucky and very unusual upset), pre- 
sents a most peculiar and extraordinary 
scene. Whenever the balance does happen 
to be lost by a man, down he goes all the 
same, to the continual peril of his limbs or his 
neck, and it is impossible to predict where- 


abouts his headlong career will be stopped. | 
Boys sometimes—boys will do any thing— | 


by way of a delightful increase of the dan- 
ger, skate like a flash down the bright in- 
clined plane, balancing themselves on one 
leg! 


Let us now offer a preliminary word or 


two concerning the fairs and other kindred | 


exhibitions and popular out-door amuse- 
ments of Great Britain. 

A lady of my acquaintance in England, an 
authoress of superior education and refine- 
ment, once said to me, “ How is it that the 
English people should have such a predilec- 
tion for ugliness in their amusements? For- 
eign nations delight in mixing up a certain 
degree of poetical, pictorial, musical, or flo- 


ral refinements with their most grotesque | 


amusements; but the people of our country, 
though gradually improving in taste, have 
certainly a marked preference for coarse or 
vulgar things—in short, a love of ugliness. 
How is this?” You may be sure this lady 
did not mean to accuse her countrymen of a 
preference for ugly women; she only alluded 
to the sports and pastimes of the mass of the 
people, and with especial reference to an En- 
glish fair. I should premise that this lady 
friend of mine was a Scottish lady, and hav- 
ing once had, as she considered it, the ill 
luck to be taken to see “Bartlemy Fair,” 
she could never look back on that scene of 
crushing crowds and frantic noises without 
astonishment and dismay. Still, we must 
admit there was a good deal of truth in her 
observation, and before commencing my de- 


scriptions I will offer a few words in exten- | 


uation of what this lady and all our Conti- 
nental friends are pleased to call the bad 
taste of the English. 

There is an old saying that “all’s fair at 
fair-time,’ which does not mean that any 
rough brutalities may be committed (such 
as ruffians only would commit any where, as 
well as at a fair), but that on this one occa- 
sion in the year people should agree to put 
off all gravity, and not take offense at hilari- 
ous hustlings of the crowd, or its harmless 
practical jokes of crackers and scratch-backs. 
In other words, those who were very jfine and 





| overnice, and who did not choose to descend 
from their ideas of dignity for the nonce, 
| had no business to go to an English fair. 
Now as to the question of a love of ugli- 
| ness, it forms no part of our present design 
to accuse, and certainly not to defend or 
applaud, the taste which undoubtedly has 
|of later years existed in England for mere 
shows or spectacles—gorgeous costumes, scen- 
ery, and burlesque. Even poetical extrava- 
ganza, and all the charms of the original 
| fairy tales, have given place to burlesque, 
| buffooneries, and local “hits.” But while 
we may regard these things as a deplorable 
falling off in theatrical taste, we should fair- 
|ly and firmly distinguish all permanent in- 
fluences for good or for evil upon the nation- 
al mind from the fitful fun of a-yearly fair. 
| An English fair, as it existed some five- 
and-twenty years ago, and a foreign fair or 
| carnival of the present period, must not be 
compared with any thing else; the former 
stood alone as a broad, honest, undisguised, 
outspeaking, and outacting annual exhibi- 
tion of the love of fun, of the grotesque, of 
the broadly comic, and of the determination 
to find an outlet for the exuberant animal 
forces which are characteristic of the popu- 
lace of most nations. Rough they are, and 
|} ugly enough, in many cases; but the comic 
/drama of Punch (as acted by the showman) 
is studiously rough and ugly; yet we are all 
| delighted with his unscrupulous fun, we re- 
joice in all the hard knocks he gives and 
takes, and every body applauds his unique 
triumphs over Jack Ketch, and his final vie- 
tory over the wooden doll-devil in the last 
scene, 

We now come to the once celebrated fairs 
of Great Britain. The most important of 
the English fairs used to be Bartholomew, 
commonly called “ Bartlemy Fair,” Green- 
wich Fair, Peterborough Fair, Edmonton 
Fair, commonly called Edmonton “ Statty” 
(statute), and Fairlop Fair. All these great 
fairs, with the exception of Fairlop, were 
done away with by act of Parliament some 
years since, as I have already intimated. 
I believe there were never any of the fairs 
of the kind I allude to in Wales; but there 
was a great fair in Glasgow. In Ireland 
there was one pre-eminently great fair— 
need I say Donnybrook? In different parts 
of Ireland there are still what they call 
“nig fairs,” and a great fair at Ballinasloe. 
| But these are not properly fairs; they are 
“markets” for the sale of cattle, pigs, and 
other farm produce, with a few ornamental 
accompaniments in the way of whisky, fid- 
dle-playing, jig-dancing, bacon-frying, and 
shillalahs in the course of the afternoon and 
evening. The chief days are for the great 
cattle market; the fun of the shows—in 





fact, what I call the fair—comes last. In 
like manner Limerick and Cork have great 
days called fairs, but they are chiefly butter 
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markets. With regard to Limerick, one is | 
apt to think 


“Of all the sweet faces 
At Limerick races ;” 


while in respect of Cork, it would appear to | 
supply half the globe with butter—it cer- | 
tainly goes far toward supplying the Austra- 
lian part of half of the globe. The supply 
is enormous: nothing stops it. I was in| 
Ireland during the great famine years; and | 
while the people were starving the great 
ship-loads of butter, cheese, and bacon were | 
sent away as usual. It was no wonder that | 
riots occasionally ensued when the hungry 
men and their families stood on the wharves 
and beheld this. 

Bartlemy Fair used to be held in Smith- | 
field, the market-place being cleared of its | 
sheep-pens and cattle-fences for the occa- 
sion. The outskirts of the great English 
fairs presented different characteristics ; but 
Bartlemy Fair being in the thick of densely 
packed houses and densely packed old Lon- 
don, there was no room for any thing beyond 
the fair, except a certain waste corner, which 
was filled with closely ranged little tables, | 
on which were constantly deposited little 
smoking plates containing very small fried 
sausages of about two inches long, the sound 
and the smell of sausage-frying continuing 
all day and all night while the fair lasted. 
The only other peculiarity on the outskirts 
(I have seen this also at Ballinasloe) was 
that sometimes a bull broke loose from one 
of the neighboring cattle-yards, being ex- 
cited, no doubt, to indignation, which soon 
became rage, by the extraordinary uproar 
and mixture of strange noises in the fair, his 
emotion being rapidly brought to a climax 
by the sights he beheld, and by the addi- 
tional confusion his presence created among 
the erowds. Of course there were shouts of 
“A mad bull!” “A mad bull!” on all sides, 
as he rushed along the wild lane of flying 
people, now and then stopping to stamp and 
look around—a look of furious bewilderment 
—not knowing what to think of it all, except 
that the people were gone mad, and being 
very quickly made really mad himself by 
the goads and blows he received, and the 
glittering shows, the cries and screams and 
shouts that resounded on all sides. Some- 
times a Londoner was tossed, and three or 
four were knocked down and trampled upon, 
but very seldom, as the bull’s eye-sight, ears, 
mind, and purposes were much too confused 
to enable him to direct his attention (and 
his horns) to any definite object. At Balli- 
nasloe it was quite a common thing to see | 
drunken men tossed; “but, somehow, they 
did not seem much the worse for it. Any 
sober man would probably have been killed. | 

A marked contrast to such scenes was | 
presented by the outskirts and environs of | 
Edmonton “Statty” Fair. It will be sub- | 





sequently explained why this statute fair, 
which used to be held at Upper Edmonton, 
claims by its historical associations, as well 
as by some other peculiarities, a rather prom- 
inent description. It was in reality three 
fairs, each within about a hundred or two 
hundred yards of each other—all held at the 
same time, and lasting for three days. The 
first was in the field at the back of the 
“Bell Inn”—which exulted in the sign of 
the “Johnny Gilpin”—the front of the inn 
and the whole house being surrounded with 
booths, stalls, and small shows. The large 
shows, the conjuring, the theatres, horse- 
manship, high swings and roundabouts, 
wild beasts and wax-work, were fitted up 
in an imposing array at the further end 
of the field behind the house; and the ap- 
proaches to the great shows and booths for 
exhibition, as well as for eating, drinking, 
and dancing, were through double lines of 
gingerbread-nut stalls, toy stalls, sweet- 
meat, sugar-stick, almond-rock and taffy, 
elecampane, licorice, sugar-candy, brandy- 
balls, bull’s-eyes, and lollipop stalls. In 
front of the inn, and ranged beneath the 
painted sign of the bald-headed “Johnny 
Gilpin,” without his wig, and apparently 
shouting with widely open mouth, and cling- 
ing to the neck of his runaway horse, stalls 
of a similar description were closely packed 
and fitted, and extended on one side in dou- 
ble lines toward the high-road, continuing, 
with an occasional break (filled up by lit- 
tle gambling-tables, peep-shows, and cock- 
shies), until you arrived at the fair in front 
and rear of the “ Angel Inn,” within two bow- 
shots distance. Here there was always a 
still more imposing sight. The front of the 
inn lay farther back from the high -road 
than the “ Bell,” and besides this there was 
a little patch of green paddock on the left- 
hand side. Three double lines of ginger- 
bread-nut and toy stalls led up to the “ An- 
gel Inn,” with barrows full of green filberts 
close beneath the lower windows, and be- 
neath the sign- board, on which was rep- 
resented the figure of an enormous red- 
cheeked and red-armed dairy-maid, in fly- 
ing white robes (but far more like a torn 
calico night-dress) and a pair of immense 
wings shooting up from behind her red 
shoulders, having written at her feet, in 
large gilt letters, ‘‘The Angel.” In the lit- 
tle paddock stood the grand menagerie— 
Polito’s Menagerie, afterward Wombwell’s. 
As all the great shows traveled about and 
visited every great fair, it is to be under- 
stood that when I describe one of them it 
will generally answer for all— Bartlemy, 
Edmonton, Donnybrook, Glasgow, ete. Po- 
lito’s Menagerie, with its life-sized paint- 
ings of lions, tigers, birds, serpents, stags, 
and crocodiles, hanging tier above tier, 
all painted in the most glaring colors, and 
forming a very disadvantageous contrast 
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to the dingy, den-imprisoned beasts with- | 
in—not to speak of the odors of dirty 
straw and sawdust—need not be further | 
described, except that the splendor outside | 
was greatly enhanced by a row of eight or 
nine portly men, gorgeously attired in sear- 
let and gold, as “ beef-eaters,” and forming 
a brass-band whose martial strains were oft- | 
en accompanied by the roars and gulf-like 
gaspings of the real beef-eaters inside. 
Nothing could equal a boy’s disappointment | 
on first going into this highly colored men- 
agerie, from which he only recovered by 
approaching the cage of the lion or the 
“royal Bengal tiger,” and being assured by 
the keepers that if he went too close they | 
would break out and tear him all to pieces. 
One of the double lines of stalls in front of 
the “ Angel Inn” led directly to the gateway 
of the yard, into which the line was carried, | 
the avenue widening till double and treble 
lanes of gingerbread-nut and toy and con- 
fectionery stalls filled up the yard and a 
waste piece of skittle ground behind, and 
finally opened into a field, at the farther end 
of which were ranged the great shows and 
theatres: Gyngell’s conjuring and feats of 
dancing on the slack wire, or balancing a 
heavy ecart-wheel on the chin, flanked on | 
one side by the “Spotted Boy” (a young 
gentleman of about nine years of age, whose 
body was literally piebald), the ‘“ Albinos” 
(two girls with long white hair reaching to 
their knees, and pink eyes), and on the oth- 
er side by the caravan of the “Irish Giant” 
(Mr. Patrick O’Brien), the dwarf known as 
“Mr. Simon Paap,” and by the house on 
wheels of the celebrated Miss Biftin, the 
lady who had no arms, but who painted, 
wrote, and cut out paper portraits in profile 
with her feet—not very flattering likeness- 
es, as it may be supposed. 


Penny theatres, | 
peep-shows, eating and drinking booths, | 
swings, roundabouts, high-fliers, little round 
gambling-tables, little stalls and barrows, 
with all sorts of knickknacks and quack doc- 
tors’ nostrums, filled up the rest of the avail- | 
able ground. It is to be understood that a | 
large open space was always left in front of | 
the grand stands of the great shows at the 
further end or top of the field. 

The fair at the “ Bell,’ or “Johnny Gil- 
pin,” was generally known as “ Kennington’s 


Field,” and the fair at the “ Angel” as “ Whit- | 


tington’s Field.” 

Coming out again through the yard and 
gateway to the front of the “ Angel Inn,” 
you passed Polito’s Menagerie, and made 
your way to the high-road and over the 
bridge, one side of which was always occu- 
pied by some half dozen mutilated beggars: 
one had been a tiler, and had fallen off a 
roof, and broken his back in seven places; 
another had lost an arm and a leg in the 
battle of Sham-jam-ballo, in the Heast 
Hinges; another had been blown up in the 


air from the deck of a ship at the battle of 
Trafalgar so high that he was nearly a min- 
ute in coming down, just as Lord Nelson was 
shot ; another was stone-blind, particularly 
if any benevolent-looking papa or mamma 
with a number of nice, tender-hearted, in- 
genuous little boys and girls were passing. 
Crossing the bridge, with the high-road on 
your left, you soon arrived at a gateway on 
the right. This was the entrance to the 
largest of the three fairs, and was called 
“Bigley’s Field.” In this passage there 
was a constant crowd, enlivened by the 


| drowning sound of Chinese toy drums, or 
| whirly-hummers, boys’ wooden whistles, and 


scratch-backs. The crowd here was often so 
dense as to come very nearly to a jam ora 


_dead-lock, and at night it was dreadful. 


This was a rare spot for the London pick- 
pockets. Once through, however, you were 
in a large yard, and beyond that you sud- 


| denly had the relief of arriving in the first 


field, of some twenty acres. <A range of 
large trees ran across and partly divided it 
from the upper field, which (to my boyish 
recollections) was immense, but whether 
fifty or a hundred acres I would not now 
undertake to determine. Here were the 
grandest and most imposing of all the shows: 
the great tragic-comic company of Richard- 
son’s Theatre (at which the greatest tragic 
genius that ever trod the British stage had 
often acted in his early years of obscurity— 
Edmund Kean), and the great cireus for 
horsemanship, and the tight-rope dancing 
of the “wonderful Master Saunders.” In 
this field were the highest of the swings, 
the largest of the roundabouts, both for 
wooden horses and open cars, as also the 
most stupendous of the perpendicular re- 


| volving cars and close carriages, the “Crown 


and Anchor” booth, and other great booths 
for eating, drinking, and dancing; and in 


this field, also, were the largest number of 
pickpockets, all down from London as for 


| harvest-time. 


Beyond these great fields, and divided as 
usual by the old-fashioned English hedge, 
were other fields in succession ; and here the 
outskirts of Edmonton Fair presented so 
great a contrast with the outskirts of Bar- 
tlemy Fair, of which we shall subsequently 
have to speak. Gypsies—several families 
of them—invariably attended this country 
fair, not as mere visitors, but professionally. 
The women went about all day telling your 
fortunes, and the men went about all night 
robbing your poultry-yards. Their little 
dingy blanket-tents were set up close under 
the thickest hedges of the adjoining fields, 
in the vicinity of Which you could not set 
your foot but in a trice you saw a red cloak 
and a sibyl with a pair of dark bright eyes 
hurrying toward you, and then you heard a 
sweet voice seductively calling to you, with 
|a very sunburned forefinger mysteriously 
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raised. In different parts of these outlying 
fields you might observe a lean horse or 


rough-coated little pony feeding, but more | 


commonly one or two still rougher and more 
dirty-coated donkeys, with here and there a 
little ramshackle of a cart, while close be- 
side the blanket-tent under the hedge, their 


feet lodged in the dried-up ditch or drain, | 


you would generally notice one or two lazy- 
looking men, with very black locks and sun- 


burned faces and hands, and dark gleaming | 
eyes, and a woman in a cloak of “many | 
colors” nursing an infant, all of them with | 


short pipes in their mouths. 
Several children were usually rolling on 


the green grass in company with a few fam- | 


ily dogs, while the eldest of the children sat 
watching the rise of a little wavering col- 


umn of smoke proceeding from the genuine | 


gypsy’s kitchen range, viz., three long sticks 
and a dangling iron pot. 


4 ; ; ein 
I have given more details concerning Ed- | 


monton Statute Fair than will be afforded 


to other fairs, for the following reasons. In | 
the first place, it was the only instance of a | 


combination of three large fairs occurring 
on the same day and in the same village or 
close neighborhood ; secondly, they present- 
ed a genuine English fair, unmixed with the 
sale of pigs, cattle, or “ baser matter ;” noth- 
ing of the least utility or permanent value 
was to be found there, every thing being of 


the most ostentatious, gorgeous finery, gilt | 


and painted trumpery, and grotesque ab- 
surdity ; thirdly, Edmonton Fair was al- 
ways regarded as one of the “ genteelest 
of fairs” (only, of course, during two or three 
hours after the morning opening of the fair), 


when papas and mammas and kind uncles | 


and aunts could take little boys and girls 
through the principal avenues of ginger- 
bread-nut and toy stalls without much 
hustling and jamming and destruction of 
frocks and trowsers; and lastly, because Ed- 
monton.has several historical associations. 
One of the oldest English plays (written by 
Drayton) was entitled The Merry Devil of 
Edmonton. Edmonton was the birth-place 
of Christopher Marlowe, the father of the 
English tragic drama; the birth-place also 
of another dramatist of the present age, who 
has not the courageous vanity to name him- 
self after “the writer of the mighty line,” 
but who may be found in Vol. I. of Leigh 
Hunt’s Autobiography. John Keats, also, and 
Charles Lamb resided for some time at Ed- 
monton, and always went to the fair. The 
story of John Gilpin’s involuntary gallop 
through Edmonton need not be mentioned ; 
but I must add that the Rev. Dr. Tice, of this 
Village, furnished Dr. Combe with the origi- 
nal of his Dr. Syntax ; and the grandson of 
Dr. Tice, who now indites this motley chron- 
icle, will answer for the truthfulness of the 
portrait. Curiously enough, this eccentric 
lover of the picturesque (Dr. Tice) was also 


'the uncle of William Tice Gellibrand, one 


of the earliest, most talented, and energetic 
settlers in the Australian colonies. So 
strangely does the world of life go round! 
Fairlop Fair, besides being a market for 
horses, cattle, and sheep, was a good “ pleas- 
ure fair.” Its pastoral outskirts presented 
features of a similar character to those just 
described, but there were more gypsies, many 
of whom, no doubt, were residents of Epping 
Forest, and perhaps furnished some of the 
donkeys for the donkey-races which formed 
one of the peculiar and most mirth-provok- 
ing features of this fair. There were also 
more sailors than at other fairs. This may 
appear strange, as the distance of Fairlop 
| from the sea-coast was greater, but is easily 
explained. Fairlop Fair originated in a par- 
ty of boat-builders going down one day for a 
jolly picnic in Epping Forest, not by means 
|of a van or wagon, but in a large boat, 
with her sails set, and fixed on four wheels. 
Such a boat-load as this, consisting of jol- 
ly sailors and their lasses, went to Epping 
once a year, and “ sailed” round the Great 
Oak. The number of sailors afterward may 
also be attributed to the great and unique 
feature of this fair, which was the famous 
oak-tree, round which the fair was held. 
| This tree was so enormous that, during the 
years of its slow decay, when the trunk be- 
low became hollow, the cavity was cleared, 
smoothed, papered, and hung with drapery 
(pea-green, with poppy flowers, when I was 
there), furnished with a circular table and a 
circular bench, where ten or a dozen happy 
fair-going people sat round to dinner, and 
sometimes to pipes and grog. Now the spe- 
cial attraction to British tars must have been 
this tree, the topmost branch of which “Jack” 
| always made a point of climbing, and, drunk 
| or sober, standing upon one leg and waving 
his little hat, to the imminent, delightful 
risk of breaking his British neck. Yon sel- 
|dom saw any drawing or print of Fairlop 
| Oak without a Jack Tar perched upon one 
of the topmost branches. The tree stood for 
many, many years, all trunk and bare dry 
| boughs: not a leaf had ever been seen by 
|the oldest inhabitant. It stood there a co- 
lossal skeleton, a monument of itself, by the 
sheer strength of its bulk, and was pulled 
down at last by teams of oxen and long 
ropes, lest some fair-day a huge limb or so 
might fall and crush several theatres, men- 
ageries, peep-shows, and holiday people. 
Myriads of snuff-boxes, tobacco-boxes, and 
fancy boxes were made of the wood—or 
said to have been made of the wood—and 
are sold as such to this day every fair-day. 
Croydon Fair is a good one (especially for 
the gypsies from Norwood), but more famous 
as a market for horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs. 
It presents no special features beyond those 
already described, with the exception of a 
tradition or legend which used to be very 
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popular with all school-boys of the district 
and elsewhere, to wit, that the green lanes 
on the outskirts of Croydon were haunted 
by a certain “ Spring-heeled Jack,” who was 
possessed with a monomaniacal propensity 
to attack young men and women, and gash 
them with a fine-edged, silver-handled knife. 
The anomalous “Spring-heeled Jack” always 
eluded pursuit by the swiftness of his run- 
ning and the fabulous leaps he could take 
clean over the high hedges or turnpike 
gates, attributable to his wearing India rub- 
ber boots, the soles ana heels of which were 
full of steel watch springs, as every boy of us 
thoroughly believed. 

Peterborough Market Fair is celebrated 
for only one peculiarity, viz., its immense 
quantities of wood-work for farming opera- 
tions. There you might see piles on piles of 
axe, hoe, fork, rake, and spade handles ; also 
handles for smiths’ and carpenters’ ham- 
mers; also tires and spokes for cart-wheels ; 
window-frames, wheelbarrows, and dense ar- 
rays of field gates, hurdles, and fences. 

Greenwich Fair was a very great fair. 
The extinction of this brilliant fair caused 
much regret to the holiday-making London- 
ers. It had several striking peculiarities, 
besides the usual number of large shows. 
First, there was the noble old hospital, 
and the frequent presence of old pensioners 
in their quaint old-fashioned sombre uni- 
form of dark navy blue, with tho three-cor- 
nered cocked hat, knee-breeches, and square- 
toed shoes with huge plated buckles. To 
see these veterans, English, Irish, Scotch, 
Welsh, who had well deserved all the care 
of a grateful country, wandering about— 
some with one arm, some with two wooden 
legs and a stick, some with one arm and 
one leg and no stick, mixing among the 
young fair-going folks, smiling and laugh- 
ing at the grotesque groups, actions, and 
noise around them, and now and then show- 
ing signs that the eccentricity of their gait 
and bearing was not entirely attributable to 
a wooden leg—gave an ad@itional interest to 
the scene, of a mixed kind of pathos and hu- 


mor, not to be described in an off-hand way. | 


The other great feature was the ‘“‘ Crown and 
Anchor” booth, which, varying its size at 


most magnitude and fullest splendors for 
Greenwich Fair. How many people had 
luncheons and suppers there through the 
day and night—how many scores of ham- 
pers of cold fowls and hams, turkeys and 


tongues, and hundreds of dozens of bottled | 


ale and stout—is beyond any knowledge 
possessed by the present deponent; but that 
between two and three thousand people 
sometimes assembled therein at night to 
dance, and that sometimes more than two 
thousand Londoners were dancing there at 
the same time, after a fashion, he can answer 
for, as also for the fact of the whole scene 


being at such times enveloped in a dense 
cloud of dust, rising up from the creaking 
and yielding floors, and that, whatever col- 
ored coat you entered with, every body 
emerged with a coat the color of whity-brown 
paper, large black nostrils, and black semi- 
circles of dust under his eyes. The ‘Crown 
and Anchor” booth was so long that a full 
band played for dances at the top, by the 
bar, another at the bottom of the booth, and 
a third in the centre ; and though they oft- 
en played different dances, different airs to 
suit, and in different keys, you could only 
hear the music of your own dance, the pre- 
dominant accompaniment to each being the 
measured mutiled thunders of the boots of 
the fair-going Londoners. At these “ high” 
moments it may be supposed that the fun 
was too “ fast and furious” for the gentler be- 
ings of creation—of course with some rath- 
er conspicuous exceptions. The last great 
specialty I shall notice connected with this 
fair was the roll down Greenwich Hill. 
Many persons at home as well as abroad 
have never seen that celebrated hill, never 
rolled down it, and some, perhaps, may not 
even have heard of it. But a word or two 
will sutlice to make them in some degree 
aware of the “ pleasure” they have lost. A 
number of fair-going young people of both 
sexes—but most commonly lovers or broth- 
ers and sisters—seated themselves on the 
top of this steep and beautifully green hill, 
and beginning to roll down slowly, they pres- 
ently found that the rolling became quicker 
and quicker—that they had no power to gov- 
ern their rapidity, still less to stop; and they 
invariably rolled to the bottom. It didn’t 
agree with every body. 

Of the great cattle fair of Ballinasloe 
enough has already been said; but of an 
Irish pig fair something remains. The 
peasant’s pig—* the gintlemin that pays the 
rint,” the favored spoiled son, almost the lord 
of the cabin—when for the tirst time in his 
life he finds himself forcibly driven the way 
his master chooses, which, of course, is the 
way he perseveres in objecting to, by the 
time he arrives at his journey’s end enters 
the fair in a very bad state of mind. His 


temper, never, at the best of seasons, halt 
different fairs, invariably put forth its ut- | 


so sweet as his flesh, has become morose, 
and something is sure to occur to render 


| him savage. Among other things, he is sure 


to quarrel with the pig next to him for pre- 
cedence of place, and the immediate conse- 
quence—for this pig is in quite as bad a state 
of mind as that pig—the immediate conse- 





| quence is a fight. By a fight we do not mean 


an ordinary routing of snout to snout, but a 
savage fight of two wild beasts. They stand 
upon their hind-legs, and fight in lion-and- 
unicorn fashion. It is a fine thing to see a 


pig under such unusual circumstances, and 
shows that he is not merely a creature 01 
fat and crackling, to be roasted or made 
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bacon of, but an animal whose blood, when 
roused, inspires him to fight to the death 
against what he considers insults and in- 
juries. The most amusing part of the whole 
affair is to see the dismay of the respective 


owners, and their anxiety to separate the | 


furious combatants; because a pig that has 
been overdriven in coming to the fair, or 
had a serious stand-up tight, is always re- 
duced twopence or threepence a pound in his 
market value. 

We must now take a turn through Don- 
nybrook. All those who were ever present 
will bear witness that an Irishman “all in 
his glory” was there; but not exactly for 
the reasons generally supposed. In the first 
place, the song which makes the “ shillalah” 
the all in all belongs to a traditionary pe- 
riod. A few fights and broken heads, in- 
separable from all English as well as Irish 
fairs, of course always took place, but the 
crowd was too dense to allow of much dam- 
age being done. There was not only no 
room for “science,” but no room to strike a 
blow of a real kind from the shoulder, and 
“using the toes.” We saw no blood tlow. 
Something else in abundance we did see 
tlow—whisky. As for the interior or main 
body of the fair, it presented no features 
materially differing from others previously 
mentioned; but the outskirts certainly pre- 
sented something very different, indeed 
unique. The fair, as’to its great shows and 
booths, was held in a large hollow or basin 
of green ground, on descending into which 
you found the immediate skirtings occupied 
by a set of very little, very low-roofed, tomb- 
like booths, where a busy trade was carried 
on in fried potatoes, fried sausages, and oys- 
ters, cold and scalloped. Not a bad mixture ; 
but the cooking in some cases seemed to be 
performed by individuals who had never be- 
fore seen a sausage, certainly not an oyster, 
and who fancied that smoke and peat ashes 
improved the one, and sand and sawdust the 
other. But cookery is by no means the 
special characteristic alluded to. It is this, 
and I will defy the world to produce any 
thing like it. Donnybrook is a village a few 
miles only from Dublin. The houses were 
all very small, the largest generally rising 
no higher than one floor above the ground- 
iloor rooms, and every house being entirely 
appropriated to the use of the fair-coming 
people. The rooms below- were devoted to 
whisky -drinking, songs, jokes, politeness, 
and courtship, with a jig in the middle; and 
very much the same, but with more elabo- 
rate and constant dancing, in the rooms 
above. Every house presented the same 
scene—yes, every house along the whole 
Village; and when you came to the nar- 
rower streets the eflect was peculiar and 
ludicrous in the extreme. For, observe, the 
rooms being all crowded to the last man and 


“dancing,” especially above stairs, being an 
absolute condition, there was no room left 
for the fiddler. We say there was no room 
left for him, and yet he must be among 
them. There was room for him as a man, 
be it understood, but not as a fiddler. His 
elbow required space enough for another 
man, and this could not be afforded. The 
problem, therefore, was solved by opening 
the window up stairs: the fiddler sat out 
upon the window-sill, and his elbow worked 
outside. The effect of this “elbow” playing 
outside the window of every upper floor, 
sometimes out of both upper and ground 
floor of every house in a whole street, and 
on both sides of the way, and playing a 


| Similar kind of jig, surpassed any thing of 
i that kind of humor in action it had ever 


been my fortune to witness. If that is not 
merry fun, show me what is! The elbows 
all played so true a time that, if you had 
not heard a note, you would have known 
that it was an Irish jig by the motion of all 
these jaunty and “ knowing” elbows! 

A last word on Donnybrook shall be de- 
voted to one more custom, characteristic of 
the kindliness as well as the humor of the 
nation, which was manifested in a way nev- 
er seen elsewhere. Once every hour or so a 
large, close-covered police van was driven 
through the fair to pick up all the very 
drunken men who were rolling about, un- 
able to govern their emotions. They were 
at once lifted into the van, and here many 
of them again found their legs, and you 
heard the muffled singing and dull thunder 
of their dancing inside as the philanthropic 
van passed along. 

The impossibility of adequately describing 
any of these great fairs, and pre-eminently 
the renowned Bartlemy Fair, is attributable 
to several causes. It requires a panorama 
for its grotesque forms and colors and ex- 
pansive varieties: all sorts of figures in all 
sorts of motions and attitudes, which even 
automatons could not convey much better 
than the pen; and all manner of sounds 
combining in one general uproar and confu- 
sion, because all these moving objects, col- 
ors, and sounds are going on at the same 
time, and all in most vigorous conflict with 
each other, and, indeed, with themselves. 
Under such circumstances our best plan will 
probably be that of giving a few of the most 
broad and striking general characteristics, 


| dashed in with a scene-painter’s brush, full 
| of color, and almost at random. 


St. Bartholomew’s, alias Bartlemy, Fair 


| was held in Smithfield Market-place, as pre- 


viously stated, which used to be considered 
the very rowdy heart of London. All the 
butchers’ stalls, sheep- pens, cattle - yards, 
pig and poultry inclosures, and all other 
wooden structures, were so completely clear- 
ed away that there was obtained a tolerably 


Woman and child they could hold, and the, large open space. This was approached by 
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the different streets and avenues of gilt gin- 
gerbread stalls, toy stalls, and nondescript | 
booths of various kinds, but more particu- | 
larly for eating, drinking, little gambling- 
tables, and other similar things on a small 
scale, which would have been lost amidst the 
blaze and magnitude of the main structure. 
Nearly all round the great open area, the 
only intervals being the streets and other 
avenues of entrance, were ranged the the- 
atres, the menageries; screened inclosures 
for the horsemanship, rope-dancing, balan- 
cing, tumbling, and leaping ; the shows for 
conjuring, fire-eating, dancing dogs, learned | 
pigs; the exhibition of wax-work and of liv- 
ing monstrosities, suck as the calf with two 
heads and five legs, the mermaid (whom you 
were not allowed to examine very closely at 
the junction line), and the pig-faced lady, 
who was generally seen sitting at a piano in 
an elegant low evening dress, with a gold 
ring through her snout. A giant was al- 
ways there, and both male and female | 
dwarfs, but never together, as in present 
times, but always in rival caravans. The 
music, so-called, was a bedlamite mixture of 
brass-bands, screaming clarionets and fifes, 
clashing or hollow-toned cymbals, gongs, 
bells, triangles, double drums, barrel-organs, 
and prodigious voices bawling through im- | 
mense speaking-trumpets. Now conceive 
the whole of these things going on at the 
same time! 
Now imagine it to be night, and all the | 
great and little shows and booths and stalls | 
are ablaze with lights of all kinds of colors, 
magnitudes, and, we may add, smokes and | 
odors, as many of them issue from a mysteri- 
ous mixture of melted fat of various creat- 
ures. All the principal shows, and many 
of the smaller ones, have a platform or stage 
in front, and hereupon is enacted a wonder- 
fully more brilliant, attractive, grotesque, 
and laughable performance than any thing 
inside. Portions of tragedies are enacted, 
including murders, combats, and spectres ; | 
dances of all sorts are given; men and | 
women in gorgeous array of cotton velvet, 
spangles, and feathers stand upon horses, or | 
promenade with most ostentatious dignity, | 
sometimes coming forward and crying aloud, 
“Be in time! bein time! All in, to begin!” | 
which is subsequently repeated half a dozen 
times before they retire, to console with their 
actual presence those who are waiting seat- 
ed inside. 
ised “grand pantomime” is repeated on the 
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| thet. 


Now and then part of the prom- | 


lected. While these things are going on be- 
low, there are other scenes above, such as the 
high-flying boat, swings full of laughing and 
screaming young men and women, the slack- 
rope dancers in their brilliant dresses of sil- 
ver and gold tinsel and spangles, who are 
perched on swinging ropes amidst the white 
and scarlet draperies near the top ridges of 
the larger theatres and shows; and, rising 


over all, the coiling smoke-clouds of the 


blazing fat-lamps and pitchy torches roll 
and float upward toward the moon, every 


now and then rapidly cut through by the 


hissing head and tail of a rocket, which pres- 
ently exploded in brilliant stars of white, 
green, and red over the frantic tumult be- 
neath. 

“ Horn Fair” was held on Charlton Green, 
near Blackheath, and was by far the most 
elegant of all the fairs, if any thing so heter- 
ogeneous can ever be worthy of such an epi- 
At any rate, Horn Fair was the most 
fashionable, even in the London sense of the 
term. It was to other fairs what “Ascot” is 
to other races. When we say that all the 
male branches of the royal family went to 
this fair it is hardly necessary to say that 
great numbers of the nobility, of both sexes, 


| also displayed their graces amidst the toys 


and gingerbread-nuts. The military from 
Woolwich also paraded the area opposite the 
shows, some of the younger ofticers (not, of 
course, in uniform) getting into the high- 
flying swings, or mounting little wooden 
horses on the roundabouts. 

One of the few fairs that remain in En- 
gland is Barnet Fair, but this is more prop- 
erly a market, the chief business of which is 
the sale of horses. The reporter of one of 
the London newspapers assured his readers 
that, on a recent occasion, if Rosa Bonheur, 
the great French painter of animals, had been 
present, she would have found a great vari- 
ety of subjects for her pencil, from the un- 
broken, dangerous colt to the odd-looking, 
superannuated cab-horse. But the same 
writer evidently had a hankering after the 


|‘*vames of old,” for he tells us that it was 


consoling to perceive by the gorgeous and 
auriferous display made at one gigantic stall 


| that the time-honored gilt cakes and penny 


trumpets, once the glory of Greenwich, “ had 
not yet become matter of history.” Also— 
and this is very important—that the visitors 
bought the sweet trash liberally, and “ ate 
them eagerly” and with perfectly innocent 


| countenances, as if we were not at the close 


outer stage, and culminates with a rush of | of the nineteenth century, when science fills, 
the clown, pantaloon, and acrobat, mounted | or at least fidgets, the universal mind. We 


on hobby-horses, down the steps of the plat- 
form, and right into the very thick of the 
crowd, causing one or two fights in the con- 
fusion and difficulty of their return, to the 


| 
| 





hear that there was a “fat boy” among the 
mobs of the lower orders of horses, dressed 
in a Scottish Highland costume, with a con- 


| Spicuous philibeg and snuff-horn, whom the 
'spectators called “ Young Tichborne ;” but 


| 


immense delight of all those who witness it, 


and to the great advantage of all the pick-| there were few other exhibitions of “ mon- 
ockets and other ruftians then and there col- | sters,” very little dancing, and only one bar- 
vockets and other ruftians then and there col- | sters, \ g, J 
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rel-organ in the whole fair. A boxing-booth, 
however, invited the farmers and butchers 
to come in and take a lesson in the once 
most popular branch of the fine arts in 
Great Britain. But fried fish, tobacco, and 
whisky constituted a far more general at- 
traction. 

It only remains for us to take a look at 
the winter fair which has been held in Lon- 
don at those rare intervals when the frost 
has been so strong and continuous that the 
ice even on the Thames, as well as Serpen- 
tine and other metropolitan waters, has at- 
tained a solid thickness capable of bearing 
the thousands of people who assembled there. 
Innumerable stalls and booths for eating, 
drinking, smoking, and dancing, portable 
ones for roast potatoes and chestnuts, togeth- 
er with swings, peep-shows, puppet-shows, 
and other amusements, were rapidly erected 
or wheeled on the ice; there were also many 
little card-sharping and thimble-rig tables, 
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roundabouts, ballad-singers, and instrument- 
alists, from the humble Jew’s-harp to the os- 
tentatious brass-band. The many slips and 
| tumbles upon the ice constituted a consider- 
able part of the fun, and were promoted by 
the glassy surface of various cross slides, as 
well as by frequent jerks and sudden pushes 
with a view to the destruction of an equi- 
librium. The crowning joy, however, was 


| at night, when a great bonfire was lighted 
/upon the ice, and a bullock was roasted 


whole. As the form and face of the creature 
changed with the action of the flames and 
the red heat, and the head and horns became 
inexpressibly hideous, John Bull, far more 
than his emblematic representative, might 
be said to have been in his glory while dan- 
cing and whirling in uncouth and rampant 
mazes round the crackling and roaring 
flames, amidst which the national divinity, 
self-basted with black and crimson streams, 





was fiercely roasting. 





DELUSIONS OF MEDICINE.* 


CHARMS, TALISMANS, AMULETS 


F we regard the mass of people among 

whom we are living, we are soon con- 
vinced that intellectually as well as bodily 
they are of very different ages. Unfortu- 
nately the proportion of those adult in mind 
is but small compared with those adult in 
body. Most men are in the infantile or 
child-like condition. 

When, therefore, we speak of the high in- 
telligence of the age we must remember that 
the remark applies to the few, and that these 
types of advance disseminate ideas with 
more or less difficulty through the masses. 
Nay, more, if too far ahead of the times, gen- 
erations may elapse before their writings 
are credited. ; 

Because the community as a whole does 
thus lag behind the age, it is of interest to 
us as physicians to study the medical ideas 
of former times, for we shall find that all 
those beliefs are prevailing in the various 
grades of society, and must be contended 
with, and often, alas! submitted to. It is 
instructive to the philosophical physician to 
trace, as in the case of Greece, the passage 
through fetichism, miracle-cure, and astrol- 
ogy to a sound system of mediciné such as 
that propagated by Hippocrates, well called 
the Divine Old Man. In the rest of Europe 
—and from this point of view Americans are 
Europeans—the same progress has taken 
place as its nations have passed through 
their infancy and childhood toward the 
adult condition. 


* Introductory Lecture in the Medical Department 
of the University of New York. Session 1872-73. De- 
livered by Professor Henry Draper, M.D. 

Vout. XLVI.—No. 273.—25 


, ASTROLOGY, AND MESMERISM. 


In considering the cures of all ages they 
may be divided into two classes: first, cures 
by imagination ; and second, cures by remedies, 
drugs, or hygiene. Under the former head 
should be put miracle-cures, invocation, 
exorcism, astrological medicine, amulets, 
charms, talismans, and mesmerism; and un- 
der the latter a large part of the present plan 
of treatment, alchemical in its origin, in 
which drugs are relied on to crush disease. 
This will eventually be succeeded by the 
expectant and sustaining system, such as 
Hippocrates taught when he says that dis- 
ease is caused by fermentations and other 
chemical changes in the fluids of the body, 
and that relief comes when such substances 
are discharged; that such changes may be 
local, as in erysipelas, or general, as in a fe- 
ver. The power of the physician is to be 
shown by helping on the elimination. He 
should watch carefully the progress of the 
disease, and guide it without trying to stay 
it. When he has learned the course of a 
disease, he may predict the issue of a case 
from experience. 

Let us, then, in the first place, consider 
cures depending on the imagination, apparently 
so supernatural. 

That the mind can exercise a strong influ- 
ence over the body might be proved by a 
| thousand instances. Even such an insensi- 

tive tissue as the hair is authentically stated 
| to have turned white from grief or fear. As 
| Scott in Marmion says, 





‘For deadly fear can time outgo, 
| And blanch at once the hair.” 


| 
| The sad case of Marie Antoinette will oe- 
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GNOMES TERRIFYING A MINER. 


cur to every one’s mind, although the French 
revolutionists accounted for that in another 
way. Jaundice has been caused by a par- 
oxysm of anger, and the relief of toothache 
by ascending a dentist’s steps. Who has 
not suffered from a fit of the blues, when 
“the soul melteth away for very heaviness ?” 
Macbeth may well say to the physician, 
*“‘Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased ; 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain; 

And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 


Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart ?” 


But more than this Chaucer sings— 


**Men may die of imagination, 
So depe may impression be take ; 


and it is well known that Sophocles died of 
joy when his last tragedy was crowned with 
success. 

Conversely, the body can react on the 
mind; for Voltaire profoundly remarks that 
the fate of empires is decided by the in- 
trigues of women and the constipation of 
kings. 

Taking for granted, then, that imagination 


the Middle Ages of Europe: “ In its opinion 
| the earth, the air, the sea, were full of invis- 
\ible forms. With more faith than even by 
| paganism itself were the supernatural pow- 
ers of the images of the gods accepted, only 
it was imputed to the influence of devils. 
The lunatic was troubled by a like posses- 
sion. Ifa spring discharged its waters with 
a periodical gushing of carbonic acid gas, it 
was agitated by an angel; if an unfortunate 
descended into a pit and was suffocated by the 
mephitie air, it was by some demon who was 
secreted; if the miner’s torch produced an 
explosion, it was owing to the wrath of some 
malignant spirit guarding a treasure, and 
whose solitude had been disturbed. There 
was no end to the stories, duly authenticated 
by the best human testimony, of the occa- 
sional appearance of such spirits under vis- 
ible forms ; there was no grotto or cool thick- 
et in which angels or genii had not been seen; 
no cavern without its demons. Though the 
names were not given, it was well undei- 
stood that the air had its sylphs, the earth 
its gnomes, the fire its salamanders, the wa- 
ter its undines; to the day belonged its ap- 
| paritions, to the night its fairies. The foul 








san govern the operations of the body in| air of stagnant places assumed the visible 
instances where the impression is strong | form of demons of abominable aspect; the 
enough, consider the case of a nation in its | explosive gases of mines took on the shape 
infancy. Every natural object contains a | of pale-faced malicious dwarfs, with leathery 
good or bad spirit, and multitudes are wan- | ears hanging down to their shoulders, and in 
dering disembodied through the air. Dra- | garments of gray cloth.” 

per’s Intellectual Development well may say of Surrounded by such objects of marvel and 
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fear, was it wonder- 





ful that men adopt- 
ed the notion that 
disease was a pos- 
session by devils? 
When a patient was 
struggling in an 
epileptic fit, did it 
not indeed seem as 
if a demon was 
striving to obtain 
possession of his 
body, and was not 
exorcism by holy 
men, and fervent 
prayer for aid by 
some benign spirit, 
a natural resort 
for their infantile 
and fetich-ridden 
minds? Such be- 
liefs were as real to 
them as the ghosts 
of a dark room are 
to children now. 

A profound desire 
to coneciliate and 
form alliances with 
powerful spirits or 
with the devil was, 
therefore, a natu- 
ral consequence of 
those times, and 
hence arose the va- 
rious practices of 
magic and the be- 
lief in witehcraft. 
It is impossible for 
me to point out 
clearly the periods 
when these ideas 
originated, flourished, and died, because in 
a mixed community there are men of all in- 
tellectual ages, the infants being perhaps 
half a dozen centuries behind the adults, 
and all cherishing their own delusions. 
Multitudes of the superstitions of the Mid- 
dle Ages flourish under our very eyes. I 
have but to mention a horseshoe to bring 
the fact home. Even among the most cul- 
tivated a leaven of superstition survives: 
and while we may blame Celsus for attribu- 
ting diseases to the anger of the gods— 
“Morbos ad iram deorum immortalium re- 
latos esse”—we should remember that many 








gentlemen and ladies of to-day will pale with | 


fear if salt is spilled, and would as soon see 
their death-warrant signed as sit down thir- 
teenth at a dinner. As physicians and phys- 
iologists, such things must not anger you; 
you must humor them as the delusions of 
children, not contradicting unless you wish 
to be overwhelmed with a myriad of in- 
stances in point. 


The obvious result of supernatural disease 


and forms of cure was the coalescence of the 
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ST. DUNSTAN’S NEGOTIATION WITH THE DEVIL. 


| functions of priest and physician in one per- 
| son, and a resort to all kinds of magic, divina- 
tion, sacrifices, incantations, exorcisms, and 
| eventually mercenary practices. Even as ear- 
| ly as A.D. 366, the Council of Laodicea found 
| it necessary to forbid the study and practice 
| of enchantment to priests; but the tempta- 
| tion to persist, and gain money by terrifying 
the sick and dying, was so great that the 
| Lateran Council, A.D. 1123, had to forbid all 
| medical attendance by the clergy, and that 
| of A.D. 1139 threatened the disobedient with 
| excommunication. Medicine was never com- 
| pletely severed from theology till physicians 
| were allowed to marry. There is a singular 
| resemblance between this state of affairs and 
that in Greece 1500 years before, just previous 
| to the time of Hippocrates. 
As the idea of fetichism died out among 
| the more intelligent classes of Europe, the 
| gods and demons who had inhabited sur- 
| rounding objects were exiled to more distant 
| spheres, and became controllers of the plan- 
etary motions. Simultaneously astrology 
| arose, and horoscopes, nativities, and man- 
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PROTECTION FROM WITOHES BY A HORSESIIOE, 


sions of the sky filled the minds of men. 
Mackay remarks: “ An undue opinion of our 
own importance is at the bottom of all our 
unwarrantable notions in this respect. How 
flattering to the pride of man to think that 
the stars in their courses watch over him, 
and typify by their movements and aspects 
the joys or the sorrows that await him! 
He, less in proportion to the universe than 
the all but invisible insects that feed in 
myriads on a summer leaf are to this great 
globe itself, fondly imagines that eternal 
worlds were chiefly created to prognosticate 
his fate. How we should pity the arrogance 
of the worm that crawls at our feet if we 
knew that it also desired to know the secrets 
of futurity, and imagined that meteors shot 
athwart the sky to warn it that a tomtit 
was hovering near to gobble it up!” 


There is, nevertheless, a delusive basis for | 


astrology, for in certain great natural phe- 
nomena the influence of distant orbs is 
plainly traced. The moon and sun con- 
jointly rule the tides; the aurora and the 
magnetism of the earth seem to depend on 
eruptions and cyclones in the sun; maxima 
and minima of death are related to the rota- 
tion of the earth on its axis, and the inclina- 
tion of that axis to the plane of the orbit. 
There is even a subtler connection; for chem- 
istry has shown that, with one or two excep- 
tions, all the force upon the globe; whether 
exhibited in the simple process of combus- 
tion or in the highest manifestations of an- 
imal life, is only a minute fraction of the 
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| power sent forth from the central luminary 
and transmuted here. Living beings are 
| truly children of the sun. 
| The astrologers were not, however, con- 
tent with any such general proposition. 
Lilly, in a copy of his work, published in 
1647, that I have used, says: “There is 
‘nothing appertaining to the life of man in 
this world which in one way or another hath 
not relation to the twelve houses of heaven; 
and as the twelve signes are appropriate to 
\the particular members of man’s body, so 
also do the twelve houses represent not onely 
the severall parts of man, but his actions, 
quality of life, and living; and the curiosity 
and judgment of our forefathers in astrology 
was such as they have allotted to every 
house a particular signification, and so dis- 
tinguished humane accidents throughout 
the whole twelve houses as he that under- 
stands the questions appertaining to each 
of them shall not want suflicient grounds 
whereon to judge, or give a rational] answer 
upon any contingent accident and successe 
thereof.” In this book of 900 pages there is 
a world of quaint and curious information: 
the planet Saturn, for instance, “ signifieth 
one of a swart color, palish like lead, or of a 
blacke, earthy brown; one of reugh skin, 
| thick, and very hairy on the body ; not great 
eyes; many times his complexion is between 
blacke and yellow, or as if he had a spice of 
the blacke or yellow jaundies; he is leane, 
crooked, or beetle-browed; a thin whay 
beard; great lips like the black-Moores; he 
lookes to the ground; is slow in motion; 
either is bow-legged or hits one leg or knee 
against the other; most part a stinking 
breath; seldome free from a cough: he is 
crafty for his own ends, seducing people to 
his opinion ; full of revenge and malice, lit- 
tle caring for the church or religion; it’s a 
foule, nasty, slovenly knave; a great eater, 
or one of a large stomacke ; a brawling fel- 
low ; big, great shoulders ; covetous, and yet 
seldome rich.” 

Three planets, it appears, “signifie cures 
of diseases: 2 by money and good councell ; 
% by medicine; 9 by magick naturall, divine 

| assistance, or chance.” 

Werenfels, speaking of an astrological be- 
liever, says: ‘‘ He will not commit his seed 
to the earth when the soil, but when the 
moon, requires it. He will have his hair 
cut when the moon is either in Leo, that his 
locks may stare like the Lion’s shag, or in 
Aries, that they may eurl like a ram’s horn. 
Whatever he would have to grow, he sets 
about it when she is in her increase ; but for 
what he would have made less, he chooses 
her wane. When the moon is in Taurus he 
never can be persuaded to take physie, lest 
that animal which chews its cud should 
make him cast it up again. If at any time 
he has a mind to be admitted to the presence 
of a prince, he will wait till the moon is in 
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conjunction with the sun, 
for tis then the society of 
an inferior with a supe- 
rior is salutary and suc- 
cessful.” And Hudibras 
believes in 





“The Queen of Night, whore 

vast command 

Rales all the sea and half the 
land, 

And over moist and crazy 
brains 

In high spring-tides at mid 
night reigna.” 


Shakspeare puts into the 
mouth of Trinculo that 
Caliban is a moon-calf— 
that is, a brute spawned 
by the moonlight on the 
scum of the sea—because 
he has ‘a very ancient 
and fish-like smell; a 

kind of, not of the new- 

est.” 

The accompanying fig- 
ure of a horoscope is from 
Lilly’s book, and the text 
explaining it is as fol- 
lows: 

“JUDGMENT OF THE FIGURE AFORESAID. 

“The signe ascending, viz., 1, is in the figure most 
uficted by the corporall presence of $, who is partly 
lord of the eighth house; therefore from that house 
and signe must we require the disease, cause, and 
member grieved. «a being the signe of the sixt, is 
fixed, afflicted by &; and », who is lord of the sixt 
house, is in &, a fixed signe, earthly and melancholy, 
£ the same nature and triplicity that my, the signe 
ascending, is of; the ) being a general significatrix in 
all diseases, being afflicted by her proximity to ¢, and 
posited in the ascendant in an earthly melancholy 


Whether the 
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Sick would live or Dye, and what dis 
Wisease was. 


tend the patient to be wonderfully afflicted with the 
spleen, with the wind-cholick, and melancholy ob- 
structions in the bowels and small-guts, small feavers, 
a remisse pulse; and as the signe mJ is the signe as- 
cending, and }) and ¢ therein, it argued, the sick was 
perplexed with distempers in his head, slept unquiet- 
ly, etc. [All which was true.) 

“T perswaded the man to make his peace with God, 
and to settle his house in order, for I did not perceive 
by naturall causes that he could live above ten or 
twelve days.” 


To this very day a lingering confidence in 





signe, together with the other significators, did por- | planetary domination is retained. The moon 
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CANNEL-OOAL MAKING REVELATIONS TO DR, DEK, 


is believed to regulate the weather, and par- 
ticularly the fall of rain, when, in truth, she 
has nothing whatever to do with it. So in 
our present almanacs one page usually con- 
tains the figure of a man with associated 
signs of the zodiac. As Southey describes 
it: “There Homo stands, naked but not 


ashamed, upon the two Fishes, one foot upon | 


each, the fish being neither in air, nor water, 
nor upon earth, but self-suspended, as it ap- 
pears, in the void. Aries has alighted with 
two feet on Homo’s head, and has sent a 
shaft through the forehead into the brain; 
Taurus has quietly seated himself across his 
neck; the Gemini are riding astride a lit- 
tle below his right shoulder. The whole 
trunk is laid open, as if part of the old ac- 
cursed punishment for high treason had 
been performed upon him. The Lion occu- 
pies the thorax as his proper domain, and 
the Crab is in possession of the abdomen; 


Sagittarius, volant in the void, has just let | 


fly an arrow, which is on the way to his 


right arm; Capricornus breathes out a vis- | 


ible influence that penetrates both knees ; 
Aquarius inflicts similar punctures upon 


both legs; Virgo fishes, as it were, at the | 


intestines, Libra at that part affected by 
school-masters in their anger; and Scorpio 
takes the wickedest aim of all.” 

This figure is stated by Champollion to be 
derived by descent from the Egyptian ritual 


for the dead, and is often found in their 


papyri. 


| So, again, doctors still put at the begin- 
| ning of a prescription the astrological sign 
for Jupiter, 2¢, looking like B, and supposed 
| to mean recipe. 
| I might multiply observations upon as- 
| trelogy ad infinitum; for hundreds upon hun- 
| dreds of books have been written in various 
tongues, some legible and some utterly in- 
comprehensible, some by arrant impostors, 
but more by men full of faith. But we must 
pass to other imagination-cures, such as tal- 
ismans, amulets, and charms. It is only 
| necessary in closing to state that in early 
Christian times the hold of Greek and Latin 
astrology was found to be so strong that 
the Church had to countenance it, but, of 
'course, the names of heathen deities were 
suitably replaced. For instance, in the left 
| hand the top joint of the thumb was dedi- 
| cated to the Saviour, the second joint to the 
Virgin ; the top joint of the forefinger to St. 
James, the second to St. John the Evange- 
list, the third to St. Peter; the first joint of 
the second finger to St. Simon, the second 
to St. Matthew, the third to St. James the 
| Greater, ete. 


| Talismans were natural objects, generally 
imagined to be marked like the signs of th 
planets or zodiac, but sometimes they wer 
precious stones. They are confounded to 
a certain extent with amulets, which Ara- 
|bie word signifies any thing suspended. 
| Charms, on the other hand, from the Latin 
| carmen, a song, refer to written spells, col- 
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lections of words often without sense, like 
the famous Abracadabra. 

In the time of the Crusades, as so inter- 
estingly narrated by Scott in the Talisman, 
faith in the virtues of precious stones was 
universal, and to each was attributed spe- 
cial properties. The heliotrope, or blood- 
stone, now worn in seal rings so much, 
“stancheth blood, driveth away poisons, 
preserveth health; yea, and some write 
that it provoketh raine and darkeneth the 
sunne, suffering not him that beareth it to 
be abused.” “A topaze healeth the luna- 
ticke person of his passion of lunacie.” The 
garnet assisteth sorrow and recreates the 
heart; the chrysolite is the friend of wis- 
dom and enemy of folly. The great quack, 
Dr. Dee, had a lump of cannel-coal that 
could predict. 

In the fancied resemblances found among 
talismans none are more extraordinary than 
those associated with color. Because Avi- 
cenna had said that red corpuscles moved 
the blood, red colors must be employed in 
diseases of that fluid, and even in 1765 the 
Emperor Francis I. was wrapped up in 
scarlet cloth to cure the small-pox, and so 
died. Flannel dyed nine times in blue was 
good for scrofula. 

Among amulets that of Pope Adrian was 
curious: it consisted of dried toad, arsenic, 
tormentil, pearl, coral, hyacinth, smaragd, 
and tragacanth, and was hung round the 
neck, and never removed. The arsenic 
amulets worn during the plague in London 
were active on the principle that one poison 
would prevent the entry of another. Ash- 
mole’s cure for ague was to take, early in 
the morning, a good dose of elixir, and hang 
three spiders about his neck, “ which drove 
it away, God be thanked.” 

Such statements may cause a smile, and 
men may say that it is well-nigh incredible 
that similar silly superstitions should ever 
have seriously influenced people; but the 
laugh is soon turned if we inquire whether 
any of these beliefs have come down to our 
time. How many now think there is virtue 
in camphor to prevent infection; that sul- 
phur or a horse-chestnut in the pocket is 
good for rheumatism! Go to Italy and see 





GETTATURBA. 


grown-up men carrying amulets, like a part- | 
ly extended hand, to prevent the effects of 
the evil-eye. Coral is still worn as recom- 
mended by 


-aracelsus for infants, and many | 


add to the mineral bells of silver, by which 
sorcerers and witches may be frightened off, 
on the same principle that bigger bells were 
used to scare comets away. Perhaps in this 
latter instance mothers act unwittingly, and 
only know by tradition that there is some 
good in the toy, for in many cases usage has 
continued a practice the significance of 
which is lost. As an illustration, necklaces 
and bracelets were originally not articles of 
ornament, but real amulets; those found on 
Egyptian mummies are carved with charac- 
ters relating to the future of the body, the 
scarabeus, or tumble-bug, typifying symbol- 
ically by his performances the resurrection. 

With regard to charms a wrong idea pre- 
vails: the true charm is written, and is not 
a natural or carved object; watch charms 
are in reality talismans or amulets. The 
virtue that resides in such verses is very 
great, for Cato the Censor says that a dislo- 
cation may be reduced by taking a reed four 
or five feet long, cutting it in the middle, 
and letting two men hold the ends opposite 
one another. While this is doing, say, ‘ IN 
Auio 8. F. Moras vata, DARiES DARDARI- 
kS ASTARIES DISSUNAPITUR,” then separate 
them with a piece of iron, and bind them to 
the dislocation. It has been naively re- 
marked that this system of cure works best 
in nervous and periodical disorders. The 
phylacteries of the Pharisees were charms. 

Allied to charms was faith in numbers, 
and particularly in odd numbers. ‘ There’s 
luck in odd numbers, says Rory O’More ;” 
or, to go back a few centuries, ‘‘ Numero 
Deus impare gaudet” (God enjoys an odd 
number); or, still earlier, hear Pythagoras 
declare that number is the essence or first 
principle of things. Singularly enough, 
modern chemistry, in adopting the atomic 
theory and symbolic notation, seems to lend 
itself to this conclusion, for it couples hy- 
drogen with 1, oxygen with 16, ete.; and our 
daily papers attribute special powers to the 
seventh daughter of a seventh daughter, as 
the advertising columns show. The taint 
of old things hangs about us yet. 

Perhaps of all forms of cure the most mi- 
raculous, not in its effects, but as illustrating 
the credulousness of men, and their utter 
blindness to contradictions staring them in 
the face, was the royal touch for king’s-evil. 
Of course no scrofulous patient ever could 
have been benefited, and yet Charles IL., 
between May, 1662, and April, 1682, touched 
92,107 persons ; he had to set a regular day, 
| Friday, for the purpose, and often touched 

250 persons at a sitting, presenting each with 
|a touch-piece of gold. I suspect that this 
| gift must have had something to do with the 
| number of cures, for impostors were drawn 
| by multitudes, and yet he had the patients 
| sifted out by his surgeon before they were 
| presented. Johnson, the great lexicogra- 
| pher, when four years old, among others, was 
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touched by Queen Anne, but without avail. 
How such a belief could have been sustained 
surpasses comprehension; but yet many of 
you may remember Dr. Newton and his im- 
posing of hands, in the vicinity of Cooper 
Union, within a few years. 

On the imagination-cures I have thus far 
spoken of, all, doubtless, put a common esti- 
mate; but in the next, the last I shall refer 
to, people now would begin to divide; and 
should I venture into our own times, and 


mock at psychic force and table-tipping, an- 
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|of a thief who has been hanged and left in 
the air, of real mummy, of human blood still 
| warm, each one ounce; of human suet two 
ounces; of linseed-oil, turpentine, and Arme- 
/nian bole each two ounces. Mix all well in 
/a mortar, and keep the salve in an oblong 
| narrow urn.” The sword was to be dipped 
in blood from the wound and anointed with 
| the salve,and putin acool place. The wound 
| was to be kept clean, covered with linen, and 
dressed every day. 

Dryden, in his Tempest, has the following 


gry passions might rise, and harmony be dis- | dialogue between Hippolito and Miranda: 


turbed. 
Mesmerism originated at the same period 


as our Revolution, and was in reality an at- 


tempt to replace demons and spirits by a 
natural foree—magnetism—and thus come 
into relation with the spirit of the times. 
By the ingenious coalescence of truths estab- 
lished by experiment with statements rest- 
ing on nothing, multitudes were, and are | 
still, deluded. Mesmer began by expound- | 
ing a truth which is more and more forcing | 
itself on the attention of scientific men: | 
“That the sun, moon, and fixed stars mutu- | 
ally affect each other in their orbits; that | 
they cause and direct in our earth a flux and | 
reflux not only in the sea but in the atmos- | 
phere ; that there is a medium of a subtile 
and mobile nature which pervades the uni- 
verse, and associates all things together in 
mutual intercourse and harmony.” Sure 
enough, electricity is such a medium. 

The application of magnetic ideas to cure 
does not belong to Mesmer: it had been prac- 
ticed long before, for Paracelsus gives a 
method of transplanting diseases from man 
into the earth: “Take a magnet impregna- 
ted with mummy and mixed with rich earth; 
in the earth sow some seeds that have a con- 
gruity or homogeneity with the disease ; 
then let this earth, well sifted and mixed 
with mummy, be laid in an earthen vessel, 
and let the seeds committed to it be watered 
daily with a lotion in which the diseased 
limb or body has been washed. Thus will 
the disease be transplanted from the human 
body to the seeds which are in the earth. 
Having done this, transplant the seeds from 
the earthen vessel to the ground, and wait 
till they begin to sprout into herbs: as they 
increase the disease will diminish, and when 
they have arrived at their full growth it 
will disappear altogether.” 

Kircher had a remarkable plan for redu- 
cing hernia, consisting in putting a poultice 
of iron filings on the outside, and then caus- 
ing the patient to swallow a magnet, ground 
to powder, which, when it arrived opposite 
the spot. would draw in the tumor. 

Magnetism was also applied to surgery, | 
and gave rise to weapon salves, which were 
an improvement on those of ancient times, 
such as the following, recommended by Para- 
celsus: “Take of moss growing on the head 





Hire. Oh! my wound pains me. 
Mir. I am come to ease you. 
[She unwraps the sword. 
Hrr. Alas! I feel the cold air come to me; 
My wound shoots worse than ever. 
[She wipes and anoints the sword. 
Mir. Does it still grieve you? 
Hire. Now methinks there’s something 
Laid just upon it. 
Mir. Do you feel no ease ? 
Hie. Yes, yes: upon the sudden all the pain 
Is leaving me. Sweet Heaven! how I am eased! 


Pettigrew, in his valuable work, speaking 
of such salves and sympathetic powders, 
says: “It is not at all surprising that cures 
of this description should soon be looked 
upon as the result of magic, incantations, 
and other supernatural means, and that the 
professors of the sympathetic art, therefore, 
should have been anxious to account for the 
effects by natural causes. Such appears to 
have been Sir Kenelm Digby’s chief aim be- 


| fore the doctors of Montpellier, and similar 


reasonings upon the subject may be found 
in the writings of the supporters of the sys- 
tem already mentioned, who advocated the 
plan of treatment, and vouched for its effica- 
cy. In this search for natural means to ac- 
count for the phenomena obtained, the ob- 


vious one was overlooked, and the history I 


have given would have been uninteresting 
but for the valuable practical lesson which 
these experiments have afforded. We owe 
to this folly the introduction of one of the 
first principles of surgery—one which in this 
country has done more to advance the sci- 
ence than any other besides—one which has 
saved a vast amount of human suffering, and 
preserved innumerable lives. The history 
of the doctrine of healing wounds by the 
powder of sympathy is the history of adhe- 
sion, the history of union by the first in- 
tention—a practice which until the time of 
John Hunter was never fairly developed 
or distinctly comprehended...... An incised 
wound is the most simple of its kind; these, 
it must be remembered, were the description 
of wounds to which the sympathetical curers 
resorted, and their secret of cure is to be ex- 
plained by the rest .and quiet which the 
wounded parts were permitted to enjoy, in 
opposition to the ordinary treatment under 
the fallacious doctrine and practice of that 
day of digesting, mundificating, incarnating, 
ete. Surgeons in former times seem really 
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DUTCH ALCHEMIST AND HIS STARVING WIFE, 


by their modes of treatment to have tried 
how far it was possible to impede, instead 
of to facilitate, the processes of nature, and 
to those who are acquainted with modern 
surgery it almost appears miraculous that 
they ever should have been able to have 
produced union of any wound whatever. 
What is the mode of treatment now employ- 
ed by a surgeon in the healing of a wound ? 
To clear it from extraneous matter, to bring 
the edges in apposition, to keep them in con- 
tact by a proper bandage, to modify tem- 
perature, and to give rest. What is this 
but the mode of procedure on the part of 
the sympathetical curers ? They washed the 
wound with water, kept it clean and undis- 
turbed, and in a few days the union of parts 
—the process of adhesion—was perfected, 
and the cure was complete. The doctrine 
of adhesion—the exudation of lymph, the 
junction of old or the formation of new ves- 
sels, and the consequent agglutination of 
parts—was then ill understood; subtle and 
in many instances, it must be admitted, in- 
genious reasons were resorted to to account 
for the effects produced, and the true solu- 
tion of the process was overlooked. The ef- 
fect was apparent, but the cause was ob- 
scure.” 

Mesmer’s operations depended on exciting 
the imagination by every device that could 
appeal to the senses. His house was lux- 
uriously furnished, lighted by the richest 
stained glass, perfumed by the most over- 





whelming odors, and filled with a sighing 
of sweet music and soft female voices. Ac- 
cording to Mackay’s description: “In the 
centre of a saloon was placed an oval vessel 
about four feet in its longest diameter and 
a foot deep. In this were laid a number of 
wine-bottles filled with magnetized water, 
well corked up, and disposed in radii with 
their necks outward. Water was then pour- 
ed into the vessel so as just to cover the bot- 
tles, and filings of iron were thrown in oc- 
casionally to heighten the magnetic effect. 
The vessel was covered with an iron cover 
pierced with many holes, and was called the 
baquet. From each hole issued a long mov- 
able rod of iron, which the patients were to 
apply to such parts of their bodies as were 
afflicted. Around this baquet the patients 
were directed to sit, holding each other by 
the hand, and pressing their knees together 
as closely as possible, to facilitate the pas- 
sage of the magnetic fluid from one to the 
other. Then came in the assistant mag- 
netizers, generally strong, handsome young 
men, to pour into the patient from their fin- 
ger-tips fresh streams of the wondrous fluid. 
They embraced the patients between the 
knees, rubbed them gently down the spine 
and in the course of the nerves, using gentle 
pressure on the breasts of the ladies, and 
staring them out of countenance to magnet- 
ize them by the eye. Gradually the cheeks 
of the ladies began to glow, their imagina- 
tions to become inflamed, and off they went 
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ALCHEMIOAL SYMBOLS, 


one after another in convulsive fits.” 


libertine societies based upon them; let us 
turn to systems 


OF CURE BY REMEDIES. 


All treatment by drugs was based on al- 
chemical ideas, which in their turn were an 
offshoot of pantheism. The whole world 
has a soul; hence every object has a soul or 
spirit, which may, by suitable means, be ex- 
pressed or solicited out. Fire and distilla- 
tion, with incantations and charms, enable 
the philosopher to subtilize and purify these 
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marrow of cassia; 
every night put a 
plaster of saffron, 
rose leaves, sandal- 
wood, alues, and am- 
ber liquefied in oil 
of roses and wax 
over the heart. In 
the morning inclose 
the plaster in a lead- 
en box; eat chick- 
ens that have been 
first starved and 
then fed on a broth 
of serpents and vin- 
egar thickened with 
wheat and bran. 
Here is an illus- 
tration of alchemic- 
al symbolic writing. 
To the initiated the 
figure explained it- 
self, and in many 
works there was no 
exact written eluci- 
dation; but accom- 
panying this was 








But |the following paragraph, the meaning of 
. . | 
enough of such perilous proceedings and the 


which is that gold (the lion) can be purified 
by antimony (the gray wolf), which is libera- 
ted from its gray sulphuret by iron (valorous 
Mars). The figure is from Basil Valentine's 
work. 

“The king’s diadem is made of pure gold, 
and a chaste bride must be married to him; 
wherefore, if ye will work on our bodies, 
take the most ravenous gray wolf, which 
by reason of his name is subject to valor- 
ous Mars, but by the genesis of his nativity 


| he is the son of old Saturn, found in mountains 


| and in valleys of the world. 


essences, and ascertain and utilize their va- | 


rious properties. So a spirit could then, as 
now, be procured from wine more powerful 
than the wine, and a ghost evoked from 
chalk able to tear apart the strongest metal 
vessel. 

The spirit of the most noble of metals was 
long sought for as the elixir of life. 
is made to say it should assuredly cure all 
maladies, for gold is the only metal without 
disease ; but when he discovered aqua regia, 
and had the gold in a potable or dissolved 
condition, how intense must have been his 
disappointment! It is devoid of curative 
property. Albertus Magnus and Thomas 
Aquinas, however, discovered enough of the 
secret of life to animate a figure of brass, and 
make it perform the duties of a domestic: 
housekeepers say that a brazen kind of serv- 
ant exists to this day. 

Upon equally authentic testimony it is as- 
serted that Alain de Lisle added sixty years 
to his life, and a recipe by Arnold di Vila- 
nova shows how to add one hundred years. 
Rub yourself two or three times a week with 


He is very hun- 
gry ; cast unto him the king’s body, that he 
may be nourished by it; and when he hath 


|devoured the king make a great fire, into 


Geber | 


which cast the wolf, that he be quite burned; 
then will the king be at liberty again: when 
ye have done this thrice, then hath the lion 
overcome the wolf, neither can he find any 
more in him to feed on.” 

I might go on with these details for days, 
from the ethereal discoveries of Heydon, the 
Rosicrucian, who thought a man might live 
without eating or drinking, and that there 
was a “fine foreign fatness” in pure air, and 
that a plaster of nicely cooked meat on the 
epigastrinm would satisfy the most vora- 
cious—through all the search for the elixir 


vita, the philosopher's stone, and the powder 


of projection, up to those really grand discov- 
eries which lie at the bottom of modern chem- 
istry, and are the basis of our daily comforts 
and present medication. But we have had 


enough of the follies of our ancestors: let us 
delude ourselves into the belief that we are 
men and they were children, and leave to 
future times the pleasing task of pulling us 
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to pieces, and laughing at our faith in drugs 
and fragmentary knowledge of the real 
course and nature of disease. When sci- 
ence has displaced quackery; when the or- 
ganic chemistry of the body is understood, 
and missing ingredients can be supplied 
and noxious ones expelled; when dangerous 
germs are filtered from the air men breathe, 
the food they eat, and the water they drink 
—then medicine will become exact, and 
cease to be uncertain. 

The ground-work for such hopes is partly 
found in the tendency that the advanced 
medical men of this day have to determine 
the efficacy of treatment by experiment, and 
not by faith and hypothesis. To be sure, the 
patient must be encouraged to hope for the 
best results, and not be harassed by the 
doubts that beset the mind of his physi- 
cian, to whom the empirical nature of treat- 
ment is only too obvious. 

But more efficacious than this has been, 
and will be, the abandonment of the idea 
that, in addition to a soul, the body of man 
presents another, lower form of spirit—a 
vital foree which regulates the ordinary ac- 
tions of the system, and dominates over and | 





counterbalances the usual physical forces 
that rule the inorganic world. Such an idea 
strikes at the root of all application of ex- 
terior experiment to living beings, and is a 
relic of the fetich-worshiping age of nations, 
when every breeze was the breath of a demi- 
god, and every cloud a frown— when the 
crashing lightning was a bolt sped by Jove, 
and the thunder the angry rolling of his car. 
It is associated with the time when naked 
savages were praying to the spirit of a dried 
cow’s tail. t 

In these days of the impersonality of 
force, men know that there is no power 
which can resist that fiat of Omnipotence, 
the natural laws, ruling equally an ultra- 
microscopic atom or a succession of worlds 
stretched throughout the infinity of space. 
There is, therefore, a reason that physicians 
should apply discoveries of actions seen in 
the outer world to the inner workings of 
the body ; and hence organic chemistry, the 
microscope, the spectroscope, methods of 
physical exploration, electrical conductions 
and inductions, theories of germ origin of 
disease, etc., are applied to investigation 
and cure. 





OLD KENSINGTON. 
By MISS THACKERAY. 









CHAPTER XXXVII. 
IN AN EMPTY ROOM. 





MONG inquiring friends Mrs. Morgan 
LA. was one of the first and most persistent. | 
Mrs. Palmer was very tired of her whispers | 
and emphasis, and yawned and _ ftidgeted | 
Without disguise, not a little to the elder | 
lady’s indignation. Mrs. Morgan’s one con- 
solation was that Mrs. Palmer felt, as they | 


did, that dear Rhoda had behaved admira- 
bly and with the greatest discretion. Dolly 
is not at all kind about it, said Mrs. Morgan. 
Rhoda had come to see Dolly with a little 
modest, self-satisfied air that was very be- 
coming to her. Dolly came from up stairs 
with heavy, red eyes. She had been crying, 
and was quite tired and confused with the 
two days’ anxiety. Rhoda’s kiss certainly 
was no comfort to her. If Rhoda had only 
told Dolly of George’s moonlight visit it 
might have been of some use, but of this the 
girl did not say one word. 

That same day Dolly, coming down into 
the garden, found Raban with her mother, 
and she went up eagerly to meet him, hoping 
for the news she was looking for. But news 
there was none, although her mother, arm in 
arm with Raban, had been for the last hour 
slowly pacing the gravel-walks, recapitu- 
lating all their anxieties and all the com- 
plaints they had against that tiresome boy. 

“The Admiral will be so shocked. I ex- 
pect him hourly; and I look to you, Mr. Ra- 
ban, to tell me the plain truth.” 

The plain truth was that Frank could dis- 


| cover nothing of George. All that long day 


he had followed up every trace, been every 
where, questioned every one, including Rho- 
da, without result. He had come now in 
the faint hope of finding him at home, after 
all. When Dolly came to meet them he 
thought she looked anxious enough already, 
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and he made light of his long efforts, and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“T have no doubt George will turn up at 
Cambridge in the course of a day or two. I 
have some business calls me away. I will 
write immediately on my return,” he said. 

Frank saw Dolly’s look of surprise and 
disappointment as she turned away, and his 
heart ached for her; but what could he do? 
He watched her as she turned back toward 
the house again, walking slowly and with a 
thoughtful bent head. 

“It is quite painful to see Dolly: she has 
no feeling whatever for me left,” cried Mrs. 
Palmer. “ Ever since dear George’s conduct 
I see the saddest change in her. I can do 
nothing. I would drive her out. Colonel 
Witherington offered me his sister’s barouche 
any day, but Dolly won’t hear of it. I am 
sure it is quite miserable for us all. Dolly, 
you know, is simply impossible,” said Mrs. 
Palmer. “I never knew a more despond- 
ing nature.” 

“ Indeed,” said Raban. 

It was not his place to be sorry for her. 
He was not able to shield her from grief. 
It was not his place to think for her, to love 
her in her trouble. It was not for him: all 
this was for Robert Henley to do. 

There was a great red sunset in the sky, 
islands floating, and lakes and seas of crim- 
son light overhead, as Dolly walked sadly 
and slowly into the house, and went back to 
the dim sick-room. 

There is no need to dwell upon the slow 
hours. Dolly found that they came to an 
end somehow. And all the time one miser- 
able conviction pursued her—George was 
gone. Of this she was convinced, notwith- 
standing all they could say to reassure her. 
While they had been expecting him, and 
blaming him, and wondering, and discussing 
his plans, he had fled from them all. Dolly 
at first did not face the truth, for she had 
sat by her aunt’s bedside, half dull, half ab- 
sorbed by her present anxiety; but when 
Lady Sarah began to rally a little the 
thought of George grew more constant, the 
longing for news more unendurable ; time 
seemed longer: it became an eternity at 
last. One day she felt as if she could bear 
it no longer. 

Robert 
moved ; her cheeks were glowing, her eyes 
were shining blue; she had a cloak on 
her arm, and some white summer dress, 
and she began tying her bonnet strings 
nervously. 

“Robert, I want you to take me to Cam- 
bridge,” she said. “I want to go now. I 
know I could find him—I dreamed it. Aunt 
Sarah wants him back directly—” 

“You are quite unreasonable, dearest,” 
said Robert, soothingly. 

“Tam not; I am reasonable,” poor Dolly 
said, with an effort at self-control. ‘ Mr. 


found her looking very much | 





Raban can not find him. Robert, let me 
go.” And Robert yielded reluctantly to her 
wish. 

‘Have you got a Bradshaw in the house ?” 
said he, 

Dolly had got one all ready, with the page 
turned down—she could spare but a few 
hours, and was in a hurry to get back. 

After all, sympathy is more effectually ad- 
ministered by indirect means than by the 
crow-bars of consolation with which our 
friends, even the kindest, are apt to belabor 
our grief. According to some, people don’t 
die, they don’t fall ill, they don’t change— 
every thing always goes right. Some re- 
proach us with our want of faith; others 
drag it forth—that silent grief that would 
fain lie half asleep and resting in our hearts. 
Poor Dolly could not speak of George scarce- 
ly even to Robert. She sat very silently in 
the railway carriage. her hands lying list- 
lessly in her lap, while he refuted all the 
fears she had not even allowed herself to re- 
alize. ‘This state of things annoyed Robert. 
He hated to see people dull and indifferent. 
It was distressing and tiresome too. 

Few people were about when Robert and 
Dolly came across the great triumphant 
court of St. Thomas, with its gateways and 
many stony eyes and narrow doorways. 
They were on their way to All-Saints, close 
by. The place seemed chiefly given over to 
laundresses. A Freshman was standing un- 

|der the arched gateway that leads to the 
inner court; he was reading some neatly 
written announcement in the glass shrine 
hanging outside the buttery. The oaken 
doors were closed. Robert, seeing a friend 
crossing the court, went away to speak to 
him. Dolly walked on a little, and stood by 
the railings and the flight of steps that lead 
into the beautiful inner court of this great 
Palace of Art. She watched the many lines 
flowing in waves of stone, of mist. At the 
far end of the arched inclosure were iron- 
scrolled gates, with green and gold, and 
misty veils of autumn drifting in the gar- 
dens beyond. And then she remembered the 
summer’s day when she last stood there with 
George, and as she thought of him suddenly 
his image came before her so distinetly that 
| she almost called out his name. It was but 
an instant’s impression; it was gone; the 
steps were Robert’s; the image was in her 
own mind. 

“ Are you tired of waiting ?” said Henley. 
“Now, if you like, we will go on to All- 
Saints,” he said. 

It seemed to Dolly as if she was looking 
at the old summer day, dimmed, silenced, 
saddened, seen through some darkened pane, 
as they went on together, passing under arch- 
ways and galleries, and coming at last into 
the quaint and tranquil court that Dolly re- 
membered so vividly. There she had stood ; 
and there was George’s staircase, and there 
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was his name painted up, and there was his 
window with its lattice. 

Robert went off for the key of George’s 
room, and Dolly waited. It was so sweet, 
so sad, so tranquil—like the end of a long 
life. Dolly wandered in and out the nar- 
row galleries; the silence of the place com- 
forted her. She was glad to be alone a lit- 
tle bit, unconstrained, to feel as she felt, and 
not as she ought to feel ; quietly despondent, 
not nervously confident, as they would all 
have her be. It wasa crumbling, sweet, sun- 
shiny sort of waking dream. Some gleams 
had broken through the clouds, and shone 
reflected from the many lattice windows 
round about the little court. She heard 
some voices, and some young men hurried 
by, laughing as they went. They did not 
see the young lady with the sweet, sad face 
standing under the gallery. Chrysanthe- 
mums were growing up against the wall, 
with faint lilac and golden heads, the last 
bright tints left upon the once gorgeous pal- 
ette of summer. A delicate cool sky hung 
overhead, and the light was becoming bright- 
er. Dolly passed an open door, and peeped 
in from the quaint gallery to a warm and 
darkened room, paneled and carpeted. It 
was dark and untenanted; a fire was burn- 
ing in the grate. 

“ That is Fieldbrook’s room; he will give 
us some tea presently,” said Robert, coming 
up; “ but now we can get into George’s.” 

Robert, who seemed to have keys for ev- 
ery key-hole, opened an oak door, and led 
the way up some stone steps. George’s room 
was on the first floor. Henley went in first, 
opened the window, dragged forward a chair. 
“If you will rest here,” he said, “I will go 
and find Fieldbrook. They tell me he last 
heard from George. I have to speak to the 
Vice-Chancellor too.” Then he was gone 
again, after looking about to see that there 
was nothing he could do for her. 

Dolly was glad to be alone. She sat down 
in George’s three-sided chair, resting her head 
upon her hand. She was in his room. Ev- 
ery thing in the place seemed to have a voice, 
and to speak to her: “ George, George,” it 
all said. She looked out of the little win- 
dow across the court. She could see the old 
windows of the library shining, and then 
she heard more voices, and more young men 
hurried by, with many footsteps. 


Ever after Dolly remembered that last half | 


hour spent in George’s rooms with George : so 
it seemed to her, looking back from a time 
when she had ceased to hope. She went to 
the writing-table, and mechanically began 
to straighten the toys and pens lying on the 
cloth. There was the little dagger his moth- 
er had sent him from India years before ; the 


desk she had given him out of her savings; | 


and it oceurred to her to open the lid, of 
which she knew the trick. She pushed the 
spring, and the top flew up with a sudden 


. 


jerk, as it always did. Then Dolly saw that 
the box was full of papers, hastily thrown 
in, verses, notes of lectures, and a letter torn 
through. “Dearest Rh—” it began; and 
there was a blue paper, not unlike one of 
Aunt Sarah’s, sealed. She had no great 
shame looking over George’s papers; a tear 
fell on the dear heap as she bent over the 
signs and ink-marks that told of her poor 
boy’s trouble. What was this? A letter, 
stamped, and addressed to herself. Had it 
been thrown in with the rest by mistake? 
| She tore it open hastily, with eager hands. 
| He must have written the night of their wa- 
|ter-party. It had no date. 


“Dearest Dotty” (said the crooked lines),—‘ This 
| is one more good-by, and one more service that I want 
you to do me: and you have never grudged any human 
being love or help. I am going, and before I gol 
shall make my will, and I shall leave what little I have 
—not to you—bnt to Rhoda; and will you see to this? 
Hers is but a frail measure of strength to struggle for 
aliving. I sometimes think she has not even a heart 
to help her through life: she will like my money bet- 
ter than me. It is quite late at night, but I can not 
sleep; she comes and awakens me in my dreams. I 
shall go away from this as soon as the gates are open. 
It is no use struggling against my fate. Others are 
giving their lives for a purpose, and I shall join them 
| if Ican. I have been flung from my anchor here, and 
| the waves seem to close over me. If I live you will 
| hear from me. Dearest old Dolly, take warning by 

me, and don’t expect too much. God bless you. 
“Gv. 

‘* Will you pay Miller at the boat-house £2 10s. I owe 
| him. I think I have cleared up all other scores. I 
| will leave the papers with him. I shall not come back 
| here any more.” 








That was all. She was standing with her 
letter still in her hand, blankly looking at it, 
when the door opened and Tom Morgan came 
in. “*If LT live? What did he mean, ‘Ask 
at the boat-house?” She laid the letter 
down and went on turning over the papers 
without noticing the young man. 

Tom walked in with a broad grin and 
great volubility. ‘“ Well,” said he, cheer- 
fully, “I thought it was you. I was walk- 
ing with Magniac and some others, and no- 
ticed the windows open, and I saw you 
standing just where you are now, and I said 
to Magniac, ‘I know that lady.’ He wouldn’t 
| believe me; but I was right—knew I was. 
How are you, and how is Lady Sarah? 
Where’s George? When did he come back ?” 
Then suddenly remembering some rumor to 
which he had paid but little heed at first, 
“Nothing wrong, I hope ?” said Tom. 

“Tom! where is this?” said Dolly, with- 
out any preamble, in her old abrupt way; 
and she gave him a crumpled bill which she 
had been examining: 


| 


“Mr. Vansva to J. MILtLER— 
“To hieir of the Wave twelve hours. 
To man’s time, etc., ete. 
To new coteing hir with tare, etc.” 


“T want to go there,” she said. “ Will you 
| show me the way ?” 

“To the boat-house ?” said Tom, doubtfully 
looking at the bill. “ Miller’s, you mean ?” 
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She saw him hesitate. 

“T must go,” she cried. 
me. Is it Miller's? 
Tom.” 

“Of course I can show you the way if 
you wish it,” said Tom. 

He looked even more stupid than usual, 
but he did not like to refuse. 
in Hall by three o’clock ; 
had hesitated. He had been thinking of his 
dinner; but Dolly began to tie on her bon- 
net. She hurried out and ran down stairs, 
and he followed her across the court into the 
street. He was not loath to be seen walking 
with so pretty a young lady. He nodded to 


“You must take | 
Show me the way 


several of his friends with velvet bands upon | 


their gowns. A professor went by; Tom 
raised his well-worn cap. 

Dolly might have been amused, at any 
other time, by the quaint medieval ways of 
the old place. 

It was out of term time, but there had 
been some special meeting of the college | 
magnates. 
caps and tassels and quaint old things were 
passing. The fifteenth century was stand- 
ing at a street corner. To-day heartily 
shook hands with 1450 and hurried on. 
Dolly saw it all without seeing it. Tom 
Morgan tried to give her the latest news. 

“That is Brown,” said he, “the new Pro- 
fessor of Modern Literature.” Dolly never 
even turned her head to look after Brown. 

“'There’s Smith,” said Tom; ‘they say he 
will be in the first six for the Mathematical 
Tripos.” 

Then they came out of the busy High 
Street by a narrow lane with brick wails | 
on either side. It led to the mill by the 
river, and beyond the river spread a great 
country of water-meadows. It was a world, 
not of to-day or of 1500, but of all time and 
all hours. Pollards were growing at inter- 
vals; the river flowed by, dull and sluggish ; 
the land, too, seemed to flow dull and slug- 
gish to meet a gray horizon. There were no 
animals to be seen—only these pollard-trees | 
at intervals, and the spires of Cambridge 
crowding in the mist. 


—_~————— 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


THE POLLARD-TREES. 


Miss VANBOROUGH walked on; she seem- 
ed to know the way by some instinct. Some- 
times she looked at the water, but it gave 
her a sort of vertigo. Tom looked at Dolly 
with some admiration as she passed along 
the bank, with her clear-cut face and stately 
figure, following the narrow pathway. They 
same at last to a bend of the river where 
some boats were lying high and dry in the 


He had to be | 
that was why he | 


Crimson coats and black, square 


| trees upspringing suddenly in the waste. 


Tall sycamore, ivy-grown stumps, greens of 


; | every autumnal shade, golden leaves drop- 


| ping in lazy showers on the grass or drift- 

ing into the sluggish stream, along which 
| they floated back to Cambridge once more. 
| It was a deserted-looking grove, melancholy 
and romantic. But few people came there. 
But there was a ferry-man and a black boat- 
house, and a flat ferry-boat anchored to the 
shore. Some bird gave a cry and flew past, 
| otherwise the place was still with that pe- 

culiar river silence of tall weeds straggling, 

of trees drooping their green branches, of 
| water lapping on the brink. 

“Ts this the place you wanted?” said 
Tom; “or was it the other boat-house, after 
| all ?” 

Dolly walked on without answering him. 
She beckoned to the boatman; and then, as 
he came toward her, her heart began to beat 

| 80 that she could scarcely speak or ask the 
question that she had in her mind to ask. 
“Has my brother been here? Where is his 
|letter? Is the Wave safe in your little boat- 
|house?” This was what she would have 


jsaid, only she could not speak. Some 


| strange fever had possessed her and brought 
| her so far: now her strength and courage 
suddenly forsook her, and she stopped short, 
and stood holding to an old rotten post that 
stood by the river-side. 

| “ Take care,” said Tom; “that ain’t safe. 


| You might fall in, and the river is deep just 
here.” 

She turned such a pale face to him that 
| the young man suddenly began to wonder if 
there Was more in it than he had imagined. 

| “Tt’s perfectly safe, I mean,” he said. 
|“ Why, you don’t mean to say— 

| He turned red; he wished with all his 
| heart that he had never brought her there— 
|that he could jump into the river—that he 
| had staid to dine in Hall. To his unspeak- 
| able relief unexpected help appeared. 
“Why, there is Mr. Raban,” said Tom, as 
| Raban came out of the boat-house and walk- 
ed across under the trees to meet them. 

Dolly waited for the two men to come up 
to her, as she stood by her stump among the 
willow-trees. Raban did not seem surprised 
to see her. He took no notice of Tom, but 
he walked straight up to Dolly. 

“You have come,” he said; “I had just 
sent you a telegraphic message.” 

His manner was so kind and so gentle that 
it frightened her more than if he had spoken 
with his usual coldness. 

“What is it?” she said, “and why have 
you come here? Have you too heard—” 

She seanned his face anxiously. 

Then she looked from him to the old boat- 
man, who was standing a few steps off, in his 
shabby red flannel shirt, with a stolid brown 





grass, and where a little boat-house stood | face and white hair—a not unpicturesque 
upon a sort of jutting-out island among tall | | figure standing by the edge of the stream. 
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Winds and rain and long seasons had washed “This gentleman come and asked me for 
all expression out of old Miller’s bronzed face. | the paper,” said the old man, solemnly, 

“ George came here on Tuesday,” said Ra-| “and he stands by to contradict me if I 
ban to Dolly. “I only heard of it this morn-| speak false; but if the right party as was 
ing. Miller tells me he gave him a letter or | expected to call should wish for to see it, my 
a paper to keep.” | wish is to give satisfaction all round,” said 

“T know it,” said Dolly, turning to the old | the old man. “I knows your brother well, 
boatman; “I am Mr. Vanborough’s sister; I | miss, and he know me and my man too for 
have come for the letter.” she said, quickly, | as steady a young man and all, one could 
and she held out her hand. | wish to see. The gentleman come up quite 





400 
hearty one morning, and ask Bill and me as 
a favor to hisself to sign the contents ofthe 
paper; and he seal it up, and it is safe, as 
you see, with the seal compact ;” and then 
from his pockets came poor George’s packet, 
a thin blue paper folded over, and sealed 
with hisring. “Mr. Vanbug he owe me two 
pound twelve and sixpence,” old Miller went 
on, still grasping his paper as if loath to give 
it up, “and he said as how you would pay 
the money, miss.” 

Dolly’s hands were fumbling at her purse 
in a moment. 

“JT don’t want nothing for my trouble,” | 
said the old fellow. “I knows Mr. Vanbug 
well, and I thank you, miss, and you will find 
it all as the gentleman wished, and good- 
morning,” said old Miller, trudging hastily 
away, for a passenger had hailed him from 
the opposite shore. 

“IT know what it is,” said Dolly. 
he has written my name upon it, Mr. Raban; 
it is his will. He told me to come here. He 
is gone. I found his letter.” She began to 
quiver. “I don’t know what he means.” 

“Don’t be frightened,” said Raban, smil- 
ing, and very kindly. ‘He was seen at | 
Southampton, quite well and in good spirits. 
He has enlisted. That is what he means. 
You have interest; we must get him a com- 
mission; and if this makes him more happy | 
it is surely for the best.” | 

“ Perhaps you are right,” she said, strug- | 
sling not to cry. “How did you hear? 
How kind you have been! How shall we 
ever thank you?” Her color was coming | 
and going. 

“It was a mere chance,” Raban said. (It 
was one of those chances that come to people 
who have been working unremittingly to 
bring a certain result to pass.) “* Don’t thank 
me,” he continued, in alow voice ; “ you have | 
never understood how glad I am to be al- | 
lowed to feel myself your friend sometimes.” 

Raban might have said more, but he look- | 
ed up and saw Robert’s black face frowning 
down upon him. Robert was the passenger 
who had bailed old Miller. For an instant 
Frank had forgotten that Robert existed. 
He turned away hastily, and went and stared 
into the water at a weed floating by. The 
old boatman, waiting by the punt, sat on the | 
edge of the shore watching the little scene, 
and wondering what the pretty lady’s tears 
might be about. 


** See, 


Tom also assisted, open- | 
mouthed—the Morgan family were not used | 


to tears. Mrs. Morgan never cried, not even | 
when Tom broke his leg upon the ice. 

Robert was greatly annoyed. He had | 
come all the way along the opposite bank | 
looking for Dolly, who had not waited for | 
him; who had gone off without a word from | 
the place where he had expected to find her. | 
Not even her incoherent ‘ Oh, Robert, I am so | 
sorry—I have heard—Mr. Raban has heard ; 


he has found George for us!” not even her | 





jable to take care of himself. 


| happened. 
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trustful, gentle look as she sprang to meet 
him seemed to mollify him. He looked any 
thing but sympathizing as he said, “I hav. 
been looking for you every where.” 

(“ Brown must have told him,” 
Tom Morgan, who was wondering 
had found them out.) 

“You really must not run off in this way 
I told you all along that all this—a—anxi- 
ety was quite unnecessary. 


thought 


how lx 


George is well 
If I had not 
met Professor Brown, I really don’t know 


now—” 


‘But what is to be done, Robert?  List- 
en,” interrupted Dolly. “He has enlisted; 
he was at Southampton yesterday.” 

And together they told Henley what had 
Robert took it very coolly. 

“Of course he has turned up,” said Rob- 
ert, “and we must now take the matter into 
our own hands, and see what is best to be 
done. I really think” (with a laugh) “he 
has done the best thing he could do.” 


Dolly was hurt again by his manner. Ra- 


| ban had said the same thing, but it had not 


jarred upon her. 

“T see you do not agree with me, 
tinued Robert. ‘ Perhaps, Raban, you will 
give me the name of the person who recog- 
nized George Vanborough? I will see him 
myself.” 

“He is a man whom we all know,” said 
Raban, gravely—‘“ Mr. Penfold, my late 
wife’s father ;” and he looked Robert full in 
the face. 

Dolly wondered why Robert flushed and 
looked uncomfortable. 

“Come,” he said, suddenly drawing het 
hand through his arm with some unneces- 


” 


con 


| sary violence, “shall we walk back, Dora? 


There are some other things which I must 
see about, and I should be glad to consult 
you immediately.” And he would have 
walked away at once, but she hung back 
for a moment to say one more grateful word 
to Frank. 

Then Robert impatiently dragged her off, 


|}and Raban with his foot kicked at a stone 


that happened to be lying in the path, and 
it fell with a circling plash into the river. 

Meanwhile Robert was walking away, 
and poor Dolly, who had not yet recovered 
from her agitation, was stumbling alongside, 
weary and breathless. He had her arm in 
his; he was walking very rapidly ; she could 
hardly keep up with his strides. 

This was the moment chosen by Robert 
Henley to say: “I want you now to bring 
your mind to something which concerns my- 
self, Dora, and you. I came here to-day 
not only to please you, but also because I 
had business to attend to. The Vice-Chan- 
cellor has, really in the most pleasant and 
flattering manner, been speaking to me 
about my appointment, and I have broug it 
a letter for you.” 
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“JT am so confused, Robert,” said Dolly. 

“J will read it to you, then,” said Robert; 
and immediately, in a clear, trumpet-like 
voice, he began to do so, stopping every now 
and then to give more emphasis to his sen- 
tences. 

The letter was from the board of manage- 
ment of the college at Boggleywollah. They 
seemed to be in a difficulty. The illness of 
Mr. Martindale had already caused great de- 
lay and inconvenience; the number of ap- 
plications had never been so numerous; the 
organization never so defective. In the 
event of Mr. Henley’s being able to antici- 
pate his departure by three weeks, the Board 
was empowered to offer him a quarter’s addi- 
tional salary, dating from Midsummer in- 
stead of from Michaelmas: it would be a very 
great assistance to them if he could fall in 
with this proposal. <A few lines of entreaty 
from Mr. Martindale were added. 

“Tt will have to come sooner or later,” 
said Henley; “it is unfortunate every thing 
happening just now. My poor Dora, I am 
so sorry for all the anxiety you have had,” 
he said, “and yet Iam not sure that this is 
not the best thing that could happen under 
the circumstances ;” and he attempted to 
take her hand and draw her to him. 

Dolly stood, flushed and troubled and un- 
responding. She hardly took Robert’s mean- 
ing in, so absorbed had she been in other 
thoughts. For a moment after he spoke 
she stood looking away across the river to 
the plain beyond. 

“The college must wait,” said she, weari- 
ly. Then suddenly, “ You know, I couldn’t 
leave them now, Aunt Sarah and every one; 
and you, Robert, couldn’t leave me. Don’t 
let us talk about it!” 

Robert did not answer immediately. “It 
is no use,” he said, deliberately, “ shirking 
disagreeable subjects. My dearest Dora, life 
has to be faced, and one’s day’s work has to 
be done. My work is to organize the col- 
lege at Boggleywollah; you must consider 
that; and a woman’s work is to follow her 
husband. Every woman when she marries 
must expect to give up her old ties and asso- 
ciations, or there could be no possible union 
otherwise ; and my wife can be no exception 
to the general rule—” 

“Robert, don’t talk in this way,” said 
Dolly, passionate and nervous. “I don’t 
want you to frighten me.” 

“You are unreasonable again, dearest,” 
said Robert, in his usual formula. “ You 
must be patient, and let me settle for us 
both.” 

Robert might have been more touched if 
Dolly had spoken less angrily and decidedly. 

“If I put off going,” said Robert, sooth- 
ingly, “I lose a great deal more than the 
quarter’s salary —I lose the prestige; the 
great advantage of finding Martindale. I 
lose three months, which, in the present 
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state of affairs, may cause irreparable hinde;- 
ance. Three months?—six months! Lady 
Sarah’s illness may last any indefinite pe- 
riod: who can say how long it may last? 
and Lady Sarah herself, 1 am convinced, 
would never wish you to change your plans, 
and your mother will soon have her hus- 
band to protect her. You would not have 
the heart to send me off alone, Dolly. Is 
the alternative so very painful to you?” he 
said again. And Robert smiled with a calm 
and not very anxious expression, and look- 
ing down at her. 

Suddenly it all rushed over Dolly. He 
was in earnest!—in earnest !— impossible. 
He meant her to go off now, directly, with- 
out seeing George; without hearing from 
him again; while her aunt was lying on her 
sick-bed. How could she go? He should 
not have asked such a sacrifice. She did 
not pause to think. 

“No, a thousand times no, Robert!” she 
cried, passionately. “ You cant go. If you 
love me, stay,” she said, with great agita- 
tion. “I know you love me. I know you 
will do as I wish—as it is right to do. 
Don’t go. Dearest Robert, you mustn’t go.” 
Her voice faltered ; she spoke in her old soft 
tone, with imploring looks, and trembling 
hands put out. Robert Henley might have 
hesitated, but the “must not” had spoiled it 
all. 

“You know what pain it gives me to re- 
fuse your request,” said Robert; “but I 
have considered the subject as anxiously on 
your account as mine. I—really I can not 
give up my career at this juncture. You 
have promised to come with me. If you 
love me you will not hesitate. You can do 
your aunt no real good by remaining. You 
can do George no good; and, besides, you 
belong to me,” said Robert, growing more 
and more annoyed. ‘As I told you before, 
I must now be your first consideration ; 
otherwise—” He stopped. 

“Otherwise what?” said Dolly. 

“Otherwise you would not be happy as 
my wife,” he said, beating his foot upon the 
gravel, and looking steadily before him. 

“ Robert!” said Dolly, blushing up, “ you 
would not wish me to be ungrateful.” 

“To whom ?” said Robert. “ You propose 
to postpone every thing indefinitely, at a 
time when I had fully calculated upon be- 
ing settled in life; when I had accepted an 
appointment chiefly with a view to our 
speedy marriage. There is no saying how 
long your conscience may detain us,” cried 
Henley, getting more and more provoked; 
“nor how many people may fall ill, nor how 
often George may think proper to make off. 
You do not understand how matters stand, 
dear Dora.” 

Was this all he had to say? Her heart 
began to beat with a swift emotion. 

“T understand you quite well,” she said, 
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in a low voice. 


them, not even for you. 

donable indignation. 
“Tam not aware that I have ever asked 

any thing that was not for your good as 


well as my own,” said Henley, in an offend- | 
“T begin to think you have never | 


ed tone. 


“But, Robert, I too have | heard him say, as Tom Morgan, who had 
made up my mind, and I can not leave} lingered behind, caught them up. 


“But 


You should never | we will speak of all this again,” he added, 
have asked it of me,” she cried, with par- | 


Dolly bent her head; she could not trust 


| herself to answer. 


loved me, Dora, or you would not reproach | 


me with my love for you. Who has influ- 
enced you?” said he, jealously. 
does it all mean ?” 

She stopped short, and stood looking at 
him steadily, wistfully—not as she used to 
look once, but with eyes that seemed to read 
him through and through, until the tears 
came once more to blind their keen sight. 

Raban, who had crossed by the ferry, and 
who was walking back along the opposite 
side, saw the two standing by the river-side, 
a man and a woman, with a plain beyond, 
and a city beyond the plain. 

The sun was setting, sadly gray and rus- 
set; the long day’s mists dispersing; light 
clouds were slowly rising; turf and leaves 
stood out against the evening; it was all 


“What | 


clear and sweet and faintly colored; a} 


tranquil peace seemed to have fallen every 
where. It was not radiance, but peace and 
subdued calm. Who does not know these 
evenings? Are they sad? Are they hap- 
py? A break in the shadow. A passing 
medley of the lights of heaven and earth, 
of sweet winds and rising vapors......The 
cool breeze came blowing into their faces, 
and Dolly turned her head away and looked 


she spoke again she was her old self once 
more. 

She was quite calm now; her eyes no lon- 
ger wet. ‘ Robert,” she said, ‘I have some- 
thing to tell you. I have been thinking 


you should go; but it is also right that I 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THUS FAR THE MILES ARE MEASURED FROM 
THY FRIEND. 

THE three came back to All-Saints by 
many a winding way. Raban met them at 
the college gate in his rusty black gown; 
he had to attend some college meeting aft- 
er chapel. Two or three young men were 
standing about expecting them. 

“You will find the tea is all ready,” said 
Fieldbrook, gayly ; “‘are you sure, Miss Van 
borough, that you would not like something 
more substantial? My laundress has just 
been here to ask whether you were an eld 
erly lady, and whether you would wish your 
bread-and-butter cut thick or thin. Let me 
introduce Mr. Magniac, Mr. Smith, Mr. Irvine, 
Mr. Richmond; Mr. Morgan you know.” 

Dolly smiled. The young men led her 
back across the court (as she crossed it the 
flowers were distilling their odors in th« 
evening light); they opened the oak door 
of the very room she had looked into in the 
morning, and stood back to let her pass. 
The place had been prepared for her com- 
ing. Tea was laid, and a tower of bread- 


| and-butter stood in the middle of the table. 
| Books were cleared away, some flowers were 
across the river to the opposite bank. When | 


set out inacup. Fieldbrook heaped on the 


coals and made the tea, while Raban brought 
| her the arm-chair to rest in. It was a pretty 


old oak-paneled room beneath the library. A 
little flat kettle was boiling on the fire; the 


| young men stood round about, kind and 
things over, and I see that it is right that 


should stay,” said Dolly, looking him stead- | 
ily in the face; “and, perhaps, in happier | 


times you will let me come to you, or come 
back for me, and you must not—you will 
not—think I do not love you because of 
this.” 

What was it in her voice that seemed to 
haunt him—to touch, to thrill that common- 
place man for one instant into some emo- 
tion? She was so simple and so sad; she 
looked so fair and wistful. 

But it was only for an instant. ‘Do you 
mean that you wish to break the engage- 
ment?” he asked, in his coldest voice. 

“If we love each other, what does it mat- 
ter that we are free?” said Dorothea, with 
a very sweet look in her face. ‘“ You need 
fear no change in me,” she said, “but I 
want you to be free.” Her voice failed, 
and she began to walk on quickly. 

‘‘Remember it is your own doing,” she 








cheery; Dolly was touched and comforted 
by their kindness, and they, too, were charm- 
ed with her sweet natural grace and beauty. 

It was difficult not to compare this friend- 
ly courtesy and readiness with Robert’s cold- 
ness. There was Raban ready to do he 


bidding at any hour; here was Mr. Field- 


| brook emptying the whole canister into the 
tea-pot to make her a cup of tea; Smith had 
rushed off to order a fly for her. Robert 
stood silent and black by the chimney; he 
never moved, nor seemed to notice her pres- 
ence. If she looked at him he turned his 
head away, and yet he saw her plainly 
enough. He saw Raban too. Frank was 
standing behind Dolly’s chair, in the faint 
green light of the old oriel-window. It 
| tinted his old black gown and Dolly’s shad- 
owy head as she leaned back against the 
oaken panel. One of the young men thought 
of an ivory head he had once seen set in a 
| wooden frame. As for Frank, he knew that 
| for him a pale ghost would henceforth haunt 
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that oriel—a fair, western ghost, with anx- 
ious eyes, that were now following Robert 
as he crossed the room with measured steps 
and went to look out for the fly. Tom Mor- 
can and Mr. Magniac began a series of jokes; 
Mr. Richmond poked the fire; Mr. Irvine 
opened the window. 

As he left the room they all seemed to 
breathe more freely. Raban sat down by 
Dolly, and began telling her of a communi- 
eation he had had from Yorkshire, from his 
old grandfather, who seemed disposed to 
take him into favor again, and who wanted 
him to go back and manage the estate. 

“T am very much exercised about it,” said 
Frank. “It is going into the land of bond- 
age, you know. The old couple have used 
me very ill.” 

“But of course you must go to them,” 
said Dolly, trying to be interested, and to 
forget her own perplexities. ‘We shall 
miss you dreadfully, but you must go.” 

“You will not miss me as I shall miss 
you,” said Frank. 

And as he spoke, Robert’s head appeared 
at the window. 

“The tly is come ; don’t keep it waiting, 
Dora,” said Robert, impatiently. 

* And you will let me know if ever I can 
do any thing for you?” persisted Frank, in 
defiance of Henley’s black looks. 

“Of course I will. I shall never forget 
your kindness,” said Dolly, quickly putting 
on her shawl. 

The bells were clanging all over the place 
for an evening service. Doors were bang- 
ing, voices calling: figures came flitting from 
every archway. 

“There goes the reader! he is late,” said 
Tom Morgan, as a shrouded form darted 
across their path. Then he pointed out the 
Rector, a stately figure in a black and rus- 
tling silk, issuing from a side-door; and then 
Rector, friendly young men, arches, gable 
ends, had vanished, and Dolly and Robert 
were driving and jolting through the streets 
together, jolting along through explanation 
and misunderstanding, and over one anoth- 
er’s susceptibilities, and over chance ruts 
and stones, on their way to the station. He 
began immediately. 

“We were interrupted in our talk just, 
now; but I have really very little more to 
say. If you are dissatisfied, if you really 
wish to break off your engagement, it is 
much better to say so at once, without mak- 
ing me appear ridiculous before all those 
men. Perhaps,” said Henley, “ we may have 
both made some great mistake, and you have 
seen some one whom you would prefer to 
myself.” 

“You must not say such things, Robert,” 
answered Dolly, with some emotion. ‘ You 
know how unhappy Iam. I only want you 
to let me love you. What more can I say ?” 

“Your actions and your words scarcely 
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agree, then,” said Henley, jealous and im- 
placable. ‘I confess I shall be greatly sur- 
prised, on my return from India at some in- 
definite period, to find you still in the same 
mind. I, myself, make no professions of ex- 
tra constancy 

“ Oh, you are too cruel!” cried poor Dolly, 
exasperated. 

“Will you promise me never to see Raban, 
for instance ?” said Robert. 

“ How can I make such a promise ?” cried 
Dolly, indignant. “To turn off a kind friend 
for an unjust fancy! If you trust me, Rob 
ert, you must believe what I say. Anyhow, 
you are free. Only remember that I shall 
trust in your love until you yourself tell me 
that you no longer care for me.” 

The carriage stopped as she spoke. Rob- 
ert got out and helped her down, produced 
the tickets, and paid the flyman. 

The two went back in a dreary téte-d-téte ; 
she wanted a heart’s sympathy, and he 
placed a rug at her feet and pulled up the 
carriage window for fear of a draught. She 
could not thank him, nor look pleased. Her 
head ached, her heart ached; one expression 
of love, one word of faithful promise, would 
have made the world a different place, but 
he had not spoken it. He had taken her at 
her word. She was to be bound, and he was 
to be free. The old gentleman opposite 
never looked at them, but instantly com- 
posed himself to sleep; the old lady in the 
corner thought she had rarely seen a more 
amiable and attentive young man, a more 
ungracious young lady. 

Once only Robert made any allusion to 
what had passed. ‘“ There will be no need 
to enter into explanations at present,” he 
said, in a somewhat uneasy manner. “ You 
may change your mind, Dora.” 

‘‘T shall never change my mind,” said Dol- 
ly, wearily, “‘ but it is no use troubling mam- 
ma and Aunt Sarah; I will tell them that I 
am not going away. They shall know all 
when you are gone.” 

Dolly might have safely told Mrs. Palmer, 
who was not often disquieted by other peo- 
ple’s sacrifices. With Lady Sarah it was 
different. But she was ill, and she had lost 
her grasp of life. She asked no question, 
only she seemed to revive from the day 
when Dolly told her that she was not going 
to leave her. It was enough for her that 
the girl’s hand was in hers. 

What is Dolly thinking of, as she stands 
by the sick-bed, holding the frail hand? To 
what future does it guide her? Is it to that 
which Dolly has sometimes imagined con- 
tained within the walls of a home, simple, 
as some people’s lives are, and hedged with 
wholesome briers, and darling home ties, and 
leading straight, with great love and much 
happiness and sacred tears, to the great home 
of love? or is it to a broad way, unhedged, 
unfenced, with a distant horizon, a way un- 
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sheltered in stormy weather, easily missed, 
but wide and free and unshackled ? 

Mrs. Palmer, who troubled herself little 
about the future, was forever going off to 
Dean’s Yard, where the Henleys were com- 
fortably established. The eldest daughter 
was married, but there were two lively girls 
still at there were young officers 
coming and going about the place. There 
was poor Jonah preparing to depart on his 
glorious expedition. He was in good spirits ; 
he had a new uniform. One day, hearing 


home; 


his aunt’s voice, he came in to show himself, | 


accoutred and clanking with chains. He 
was disappointed to find that Dolly was not 
there, as he had expected. Bell admired 


loudly, but her mother almost screamed to | 


him to go and take the hideous thing off. 
The dry, brisk-tongued little woman was 
feeling his departure very acutely. She still 


made an effort to keep up her old cynical | 


talk, but she broke down, poor soul, again 
and again; she had scarcely spirit left to 
contradict Philippa, or even to forbid her 
the house. 

The first time she had seen Dolly she had 
been prepared to criticise the girl; Norah 
and Bell were more cordial, but Lady Hen- 
ley offered her niece a kid glove and a kid 
cheek, and was slightly disappointed to find 
that Dolly’s frivolity, upon which she had 
been descanting all the way to Church House, 
consisted in an old gray gown and a black 
apron, and in two black marks under her 


eyes, for poor Dolly had not had much sleep 
This 

was the day after the Cambridge expedition. | 
Miss Vanborough was looking very hand- | 


after that dismal talk with Robert. 


some, notwithstanding the black marks, and 
she unconsciously revenged herself upon 


Lady Henley by a certain indifference and | 


preoccupation, which seemed to put her be- 
yond the reach of that lady’s passing shafts, 
but one of them wounded her at last. 

“T suppose Lady Sarah will be left to 
servants when you go?” says Lady Henley. 
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“Then she has never cared for him, after 
all,” thought Bell. 

But Lady Henley knew better. Notwith- 
standing a more than usual share of jealousy 
and cross-grainedness, she was not with- 
out a heart. Dolly’s last words had been 
spoken very quietly, but they told the whole 
story. ‘My dear,” said the little woman, 
jumping up suddenly and giving her a kiss, 
‘I did not know this” (there were tears shin- 
ing among the new green bonnet strings) ; 
“my trial is close at hand. You must for- 
give me, I—I am very unhappy.” She made 
a struggle, and recovered herself quickly, 
but from that minute Dolly and her aunt 
Joanna were good friends. 

The next time Robert called in Dean’s 
| Yard he was put through a cross-examina- 
tion by Lady Henley. ‘“ When was he com- 

ing back for Dolly? What terms were they 
;on?” Sir Thomas came in to hear all about 
, it, and then Jonah sauntered in. “ Only wish 
|I could get a chance,” said Jonah. Robert 
felt disinclined to give Jonah the chance he 
| wished for. Lady Henley was now praising 
Dolly as much as she had abused her before, 
and Robert agreed to every thing. But he 
| gave no clew to the state of his mind. He 
was surprised to find how entirely Lady 
Henley ignored his feelings, and sympathized 
with Dolly’s determination to remain be- 
jhind. He walked away thinking that it 
| was far from his intention to break entirely 
| with Dolly, but he had not forgiven her 
yet; he was not sorry to feel his liberty in 
his own hands again. He meant to come 
back, but he chose to do it of his own free- 
will, and not because he was bound by any 
promise. 

As for Dolly, she was absorbed; she was 
not feeling very much just then; she had 
| been overwrought and overstrained. A dull 
| calm had succeeded to her agitation, and, be- 
| sides, Robert was not yet gone. 


“Your mother is certainly not to be counted | 


on; Hawtrey is a much better nurse than | 


she is. Poor dear Philippa! she sees every 
thing reflected in a looking-glass. Your 
school is a different one altogether from our 
plain, old-fashioned country ways.” 

Dolly looked surprised ; she had not de- 
served this unprovoked attack from the little 
gayly dressed lady perched upon the sofa. 
Nora was very much distressed by her moth- 
er’s rudeness; Bell was struggling with a 
nervous inclination to giggle, which was the 
effect it always produced upon her. 

“Thave no doubt mamma would take 
care of my aunt if it were necessary,” said 
Dolly, blushing with annoyance; “ but I am 
not going away,” she said. ‘“ Robert and I 
have settled that it is best I should stay be- 
hind. We have made up our minds to part.” 

The two girls were listening, open-eared. 





CHAPTER XL. 
UNDER THE CLOCK-TOWER. 
AN archway leads out of the great thor- 
|oughfare from Westminster Bridge into the 
sudden silence of Dean’s Yard, where Sir 
| Thomas had taken the house of a country 
|neighbor. It stood within the cloisters of 
the Abbey, overtowered, overclocked, with 
| bells pealing high overhead (ringing the 
; hours away, the poor mother used to think). 
| Dolly found time one day to come for half 
jan hour to see Jonah before he left. She 
had a great regard for him. She had also 
found a stanch friend in Norah with the 
gray eyes like her own. Bell told Dolly 
|in confidence that her mother had intended 
| Robert to marry Norah, but this had not 
{at all interfered with the two girls’ liking 
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for one another. Mrs. Palmer, who was go- 
ing on farther, set Dolly down at the arch- 
way, and as the girl was crossing the yard 
she met Robert coming from the house. He 
was walking along by the railing, and among 
the dead leaves that were heaped there by 
the wind. Dolly’s heart always began to 
beat now when she saw Robert. This time 
he met her, and, with something of his old 
manner, said, “ Are you in a hurry? Will 
you come with me a little way? I have 
something to say.” And he turned into the 
cloister: she followed him at once. 

From Dean’s Yard one gateway leads to 
common life and to the day’s work, strug- 
gling by with creaks and whips and haste ; 
another gateway brings you to a cloister, 
arched, silent. The day’s work is over for 
those who are lying in the peaceful in- 
A side-door from the cloister leads 
into the Abbey, where, among high piles 
and burning windows, and the shrill, sweet 
echoes of the psalms, a silent voice sometimes 
speaks of something beyond rest, beyond our 
feeble mode of work and praise, and our mu- 
sic and Gothic types—of that which is, but 
which we are not. 

The afternoon service was pealing on and 
humming within the Abbey as Dolly and 
Robert walked slowly along the cloister. 
He was silent a long time. She tried to ask 
him what he had to say, but she found it 
difficult to speak to him now. She was shy, 
and she scarcely knew upon what terms 
they were: she did not care to know. She 
had said that he should be free, and she 
meant it, and she was too generous to seek 


closure. 


to extort unwilling promises from him, or | 


to imply that she was disappointed that he 
had given none. 

At last Robert spoke. 
write to me ?” he said. 

“Yes, Robert, if you wish it,” she an- 
swered, simply. ‘I should like to write to 
you.” 

As she looked at him, fair and blushing, 
Robert said, suddenly, “‘ Tell me, Dora, have 
you never regretted your decision ?” 


he might have spoken then, and told her 
that he only loved her the more, that dis- 
tance was nothing to him, that time was 
nothing; but the service had come to an 
end; and while he hesitated a verger came 
out in his black gown, and the congrega- 
tion followed; one or two strangers; then 
Jonah and Bell, with red eyes both of them, 
looking foolish somehow, and ashamed of 
being seen; then more strangers; and then 
with the last remaining verger came Rhoda 
and Zoe Morgan, who sometimes went to 
church at the Abbey. They all joined the 
young couple, and walked back to the house 
with them. 

This was Dolly’s last chance for an ex- 
planation with her cousin. The time was 
drawing to an end. Fate came in between 
them now, for this very afternoon it was 
settled rather suddenly, at Sir Thomas’s re- 
quest, that Robert and Jonah should go as 
far as Marseilles together. This was Thurs- 
day, and the young men were to start on 
the Saturday evening. 

Lady Henley bore up very well at first, 
and clinched her teeth, and said they should 
all come to dinner on Friday. 

“Tt is no use sitting alone and crying 
one’s eyes out,” said the poor woman, val- 
iantly ; and she made Sir Thomas ask a cou- 
ple of Yorkshire friends to the feast. One 
was a county hero, in great favor with Bell. 
The other was Mr. Anley, Jonah’s godfather. 
He had a great affection for the family, and 
regularly dined with them upon grave crises 
and great occasions. 

Lady Henley, being liberal in her hospi- 
tality, ordered in her viands and her Cham- 


| pagne bottles, and the girls went to Covent 
|Garden and bought fruit and pine-apples 


“Dolly, shall you | 


Dolly turned away—she could not meet | 


his eyes. Hers fell upon a slab to the mem- 
ory of some aged woman, who had, perhaps, 
gone through some such experience before 
she had been turned into a stone. Dolly 
was any thing but stone. Tears slowly 
gathered in her eyes, and Robert saw them, 
and caught hold of her hand, and at that 
minute there came some pealing echo of an 
organ, and of voices bursting into shrill 


amens. All her life Dolly remembered that | 


strange moment of parting, for parting she 
felt it to be. She must tell him the truth. 
She turned. “No, Robert—never once,” 
she said; “although it is even harder than 
I thought to let you go.” 


They were standing by the door at the! 


end of the first cloister. For the last time 





and autumn flowers to dress the table; and 
poor Jonah brought in a great baked pie 
from Gunter’s. 

“Tt’s paté de foie gras,” said he. “My 
father likes it. I thought I might as well 
have it to celebrate the occasion.” And he 
held it up triumphantly. 

Poor Lady Henley had almost overrated 
her powers of endurance, for she looked into 
his honest, sallow face, and then suddenly 
got up and rushed out of the room. 

“Go to her, Jonah,” said the girls, looking 
very pale. 

Jonah came down after a little while with 
a very red nose, and then he went out again 
to buy something else. All day long he kept 
coming and going in cabs, bringing home 
one thing after another—a folding-chair, a 
stick to open out suddenly; a whole kitchen 
battery fitted into a tea-kettle; brooches for 
the girls; toys for his eldest sister’s children. 
As for the contrivances, they served to make 
one evening pass a little less heavily, and 
amused them for the time, and gave them 
something to talk about. But soon after all 
poor Jonah’s possessions went down in the 
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Black Sea in an ill-fated ship that foundered 
with far more precious freight on board than 
tin pans and folding-chairs. 

Punctual to her time on the Friday Lady 
Henley was there ready to receive her guests 
in her stiffest silks, laces, and jewels, look- 
ing like some battered fetich out of a shrine 
as she sat at the head of the table. 

Dolly came to dinner sorely against her 
will; but she was glad she had come when 
she saw how Jonah brightened up, and when 
the poor little wooden mother held up her 
face and kissed her. 

Lady Henley said, ‘‘ How do you do?” to 
her guests, but never spoke to any of them. 
It was a dreary feast. Robert failed at the 
last moment, and they sat down to table 
with a gap where his place should have 
been. No one ate the pie except Sir Thomas, 
who swallowed a little bit with a gulp; then 
he called for Champagne, and his face turn- 
ed very red, and he looked hard at his son, 
and drank a long draught. 

Jonah quickly filled his glass, and mut- 
tered something as he tossed it off. He had 
got his mother’s hand under the table in his 
long bony fingers. Lady Henley was sit- 
ting staring fixedly before her. As Jonah 
drank their healths Norah gave a little 
gasp. Mr. Anley took snufi. One of the 
country neighbors, young Mr. Jack Red- 
mayne, whom Miss Bell used to meet strid- 
ing, riding, and walking round about Smoke- 


thwayte, had begun a story about some cele- 
brated mare; he paused for an instant, then 
suddenly rallying, went on and on with it, 
although nobody was listening, not even 
Miss Bell. 

“T thought it best to go on talking,” he 


said afterward. “I hope they didn’t think 
it unfeeling. I’m sure I don’t know what I 
said. I put my horse a dozen times over the 
same gate; even old Firetly wouldn’t stand 
such treatment.” 


So the dinner went on; the servants creak- | 


ed about, and the candles burned bright, but 
no one could rally, and Lady Henley was 
finally obliged to leave the table. 

Immediately after dinner came old Sam 
with his cab, and Dolly and her mother got 
up to go. 

“T can not think what possessed Joanna 
to give that funeral feast,” said Mrs. Palmer, 
as they were putting on their cloaks. 


“Hush, mamma,” said Dolly, for Jonah | 


was coming running and tumbling down 
stairs, breathless, from his mother’s room. 
“Look here, Dolly,” 


much, and would you please take this,” he 
said; “ please do.” 

This was a pretty little crystal watch that 
he had bought for her; and when Dolly hes- 
itated and exclaimed, he added, entreating- 
ly, “It is my wedding present. I thought 





he said, “ mother | 
wants you to come and see her to-morrow | 
after I'm gone, and don’t let her worry too 
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in case we never—I mean that I should like 
to give it to you myself,” he said. 

“Oh, Jonah,” Dolly answered, in a low 
voice, “perhaps I may never want a wed- 
ding present.” 

‘Never mind ; keep it,” said Jonah, staring 
at her hand, “ and I'll look up George the first 
thing. You know my father has written to 
his colonel. Keep a good heart, Dolly, we 
are all in the same boat.” 

He stood watching the cab as it drove 
away under the stars. 

Dolly was not thinking of Jonah any 
more. She was looking at all the passers 
by, still hoping to see Robert. 

“He ought to have come, mamma, this 
last night,” she said. 

“My dear, do you ever expect a man to 
think of any thing but his own conven- 
ience?” said Mrs. Palmer, with great em 
phasis. 

“Oh, mamma, why must one ever say 
good-by ?” said Dolly, goitig on with hei 
own thoughts. 

“T believe even now he might persuade 
you to run off with him,” said Mrs. Palmer, 
laughing. 

It was over. He was gone. He had come 
and gone. Dolly had both dreaded and 
longed to be alone with Robert, but he 
mother had persistently staid in the room 
It was about four o’clock when he came, and 
Dolly left her aunt’s bedside and came down 
to the summons, and stood for an instant at 
the drawing-room door. She could hear his 
voice within. She held the door-handle, as 
she stood dizzy and weary. She thought of 
the Henleys parting from their son, and en 
vied them. Ah! how much easier to part 
where love is a certainty; and now this 
was the last time—and he was going, and 
she loved him, and she had sent him away, 
and he had never said one word of regret, 
nor promised once to come back. 

She had offered to set him free; she had 
said she could not leave them all. At this 
moment, in her heart, Dolly felt as if she 
| could have left them; and as if Robert, in 
going and in ceasing to love her, was taking 
away all the light and the strength of hei 
life. He seemed to be making into a certain- 
ty that which she had never believed until 
now, and proving to her by his deeds that 
his words were true, although she had re- 
fused to believe them. She had given him 
a heart out of her own tender heart, a sou! 
out of her own loving imagination, and now 
where were her imaginations? Some dry 
blast seemed to her to be beating about the 
place, choking her parched throat and dry 
ing her tears. Her eyes were dull and heavy- 
lidded ; her face looked pale and frightened 
as she opened the door and walked in. “ Dol 
ly is so strong,” Mrs. Palmer was saying, “ she 
| has courage for us all. I do not fear for her.” 
| “Perhaps it is best as it is,” Henley an- 
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swered, a little hurriedly. “I shall go out 
solely with a view to making money, and 
come home all the sooner.” 

He looked up and saw Dolly coming across 
the room, and was shocked by the girl’s pale 
face. 

‘My Dora,” 
to meet her, “* how ill you look! you would 


dearest said Henley, going 
never have been fit for the journey.” 

‘ Perhaps not,” said Dolly. She was quite 
passive, and let him hold her hand, but a cold 
shadow of bitterness seemed to have fallen 


upon her. It was a chilly August day. 


They had lit a small wood fire, and they 
brought some coffee to warm Robert 
Robert was very much moved, 


now 
before he left. 
for him. 

He put down his coffee-cup untasted, and 


stood by the tall chimney looking down into | 
Then he looked at his watch, and | 


the fire. 
went up to his aunt and kissed her, and then 
came and stood opposite Dolly, who was by 
the window, and in the 
She could not look up, though she felt 
his eyes upon her, and he kissed her. ‘God 
bless you,” he said, deserting his post with a 


looked her steadily 


face. 


prayer, as people do sometimes, and without 
looking back once, he walked out of the room. 

Robert left the room. Dolly stood quite 
still where he had left her: she heard the 
servants’ voices outside in the hall, the car- 
riage starting off, some one calling after it, 
but the wheels rolled on. She stood dully 
looking through the window at some birds 
that were flying across the sky. There were 
cloud heaps sailing, and dead leaves blowing 
along the terrace; the bitter, parching wind 
was still blowing. 
parting asthe manner of it. She had thought 
it so simple to love and to be loved; she had 
never believed that a word would change 
him. Was it her fault ? 
unkind? She was very young still; she 
longed for one word of sympathy. She turn- 
ed to her mother with a sudden impulse. 

“Oh, mamma!” she said, piteously. 

“T can not think how you can have been 
so hard+hearted, Dolly,” said her mother. “J 
could not have let him go alone. How long 
the time will seem, poor fellow! Yes, you 
have been very tyrannical, Dolly.” 

Was this all the comfort Mrs. Palmer bad 
to give? 

Something seemed choking in Dolly’s 
throat: was it her hard heart that was 
weighing so heavily ? 

“Oh, mamma! what could I do ?” she said. 
“T told him he was free: he knows that I 
love him, but indeed he is free.” 

Mrs. Palmer uttered an impatient exclama- 
tion. She had been wandering up and down 
the room. She stopped short. 

“Free! what do you mean? 
never said one word to me. What have you 
been about? Do you mean that he may 
never come back to you ?” 


You have 


It was not so much the | 


Had she been cold, | 
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But 
words. 


Dolly searcely heard her mother’s 
The door had opened and some one 

Never back? This 
himself was standing there. 
He had come to say one more farewell. He 
went straight up to her and he caught hei 
in his arms. ‘‘ There was just time,” he said. 


came in. 


Robert 


come was 


who 


“‘Good-by once more, dearest Dora!” It was 
but a moment; it was one of those moments 
that last for a lifetime. Dolly lived upon it 
for many a day to come; but then some 
things are states, and not mere measures of 
life. He loved her, she thought to herself, 
or he would never have come back to her; 
and if he loved her, the parting had lost its 


sting. 
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\" the bottom of the stairs in the long 
y lobby or entry of the a 
W , Which every one who knows any 
thing at all about it knows to be one of the 


almshouse 


largest, finest, and best managed of all our 
rural pauper establishments, two little girls 
were sitting, closely and fondly nestling to- 
gether. 

The history of these 
much as was known of it 
ly sad as it was brief. 


two children (as 
was as peculiar 
They were supposed 
to be of the humbler ranks of life, had been 
traveling somewhere, none knew where from 
or where to, with their mother, and were on 
board a steamboat when one of those terri 
ble accidents occurred which so often startle 
and shock the community. The accident 
was a fearful one, wide-spread in its ruin, 
involving much loss of life and limb; the 
mother was reported as 


ing,” 


“among the miss- 
it was supposed drowned, but, by some 
| almost miracle, her two helpless little ones 
were saved unharmed. 
| Sympathy and philanthropy we claim to 
| be indigenous in our favored land, and they 
| flowed forth freely in behalf of the desolate 
| little orphans, who were still too young to 
| comprehend the fall extent of their terrible 
| loss, or the lonely desolation and destitution 
|of their future lives. Kind-hearted people 
| stretched forth liberal hands; the little de- 
serted children were pitied and caressed, 
| clothed and fed and sheltered, while diligent 
| inquiries were made in every direction to 
find out some clew to the family or anteced- 
| ents of the little ones, who could give no 
| account of themselves beyond the mere facts 
| that they were sisters and twins. One of them 
| did once assert that she believed they had 
|come over the sea, but upon farther ques- 
| tioning, her childish ideas of time and space 
| were found to be so vague that no reasona- 
| ble supposition could be founded upon her 
remark. Several times their eager friends 
fancied that they had got upon the right 
| trail, but followed up, it never led to any 
| final conclusion ; no light ever came to show 
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the path by which the little wanderers had | himself immeasurably her superior, and al- 


traveled, and the uncertainty grew daily 
more hopelessly certain. 

Philanthropy is, as has been said already, 
native and spontaneous here, but if is not a 
plant of perennial growth; it is rather of an 
mpulsive and spasmodic nature, and is sub- 
ject to early chills. 

There was certainly nothing to blame in 
the kindly people who had sheltered and fed 
the little orphans, while there was still hope 
of one day reaping the pleasure of giving 
them back to their own friends, if, when 
that hope utterly died out, they began to 
count the cost of what they had undertaken. 

Two pretty little children may be clothed 
and fed and petted for a while at little cost, 
and with a pleasure and _ self-satisfaction 
that is more than compensatory; but to 
adopt two little girls for one’s own, to feed 
and clothe and educate them up to wom- 
anhood, and perhaps for life, voluntarily to 
take upon one’s self the whole charge and 
responsibility of training, directing, and 
forming the characters of two children 
whom God did not send to you, of whose 
parentage you can know nothing, and in 
whom there may be lurking the latent seeds 
of inherited evil diseases and vices which 
may ripen under the most watchful care, is 


ways spoke and thought of her as a “ weaker 
vessel,” her real influence in the house was 
felt and appreciated far beyond his own. 
She had done what she could for the little 
orphan sisters, kept them out of the w ay of 


;evil influences as much as she could, saw 
that they were clean and well fed, and gaye 


a solemn thing to do; and who can wonder, | 


though they may regret, if, after all prospect 
of any discovery failed, the children were 
reluctantly transferred from private to pub- 


lic benevolence, and finally were sent to the | 


almshouse at W——-? The superintendent 


of the establishment, Captain Proctor, was 
an honest, well-meaning man (as men go); 


discipline, but never unnecessarily severe, 


them all the pleasure-and instruction in her 
limited power to bestow. 

But Captain Proctor has a charge upon 
his mind. “The board,” whose lightest in- 
timations were to him as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, and never to be ques- 
tioned or evaded, had at their last visit in- 
timated to him that the house was too full, 
and had laid upon him the expression of 
their wish that he should, if possible, find 
places for any of the younger inmates who 
were strong-bodied and old enough to be 
put out to service, particularizing among 
others the two little sisters, who, having 
been several years in the house, were sup- 
posed to be about ten years of age, and old 
enough to be put out to light labor. But of 
all this the children of course knew nothing; 
and so, like Pope’s unreasonable lamb, they 
continued ‘to skip and play,” quite uncon- 
scious of the coming evil which was lower- 
ing in the dim future. 

They had always asserted that they were 
twins, and their unbounded and constant 
affection and devotion to each other, which 
no petty differences such as often arise 
between other children ever seemed to af- 
fect, confirmed the statement; but the won- 
derful likeness to each other which so often 





| makes,twin sisters or brothers a pretty puz- 
he was a busy, bustling, fussy little man, as | 
kind as circumstances would allow to the | exist in their case: they were quite unlike; 
unfortunates under his charge, strict in his | both were pretty children, but wholly dis- 


| similar. 


zle even to their nearest and dearest did not 


Fanny was the prettiest, and at 


with an unbounded and all-absorbing rever- | first sight the most attractive. She was tall 
ence for “the board,” as he always called | and slight, with fair, delicate complexion, 


the directors or trustees, or whatever such 
high officials chose to term themselves, zeal- 


ous in their interest, and faithful to their in- | 


structions. 

He was not a man of quick sensibilities, 
refinement of feeling, or gifted with a deli- 
cate perception of peculiarities and distine- 
tions of character; but then we do not ex- 
pect to find all the softer graces and virtues 
in aman who offers himself as superintend- 
ent of a country almshouse; possibly they 


would not add to his efficiency in his busi- | 


ness, and certainly they would detract very 
much from his own happiness in the per- 
formance of it. 

Mrs. Larrabee, the matron, was a superior 
nature to his; she had, possibly, less brain, 
but far more heart; she had been a mother, 
and her kindly nature went out in motherly 
feeling to every poor creature that came 
beneath her charge; and though in posi- 


‘ tion and self-estimation Captain Proctor felt 


| 


| 


soft violet eyes, clear and blue, and smiling 
as the skies of a bright spring morning, and 
long, loose-dropping curls of glossy, golden 
floss; while Anne was of a smaller, more 
compact figure, quicker in motion, and more 
robust in appearance, with a little piquant 
face of warmer hue, darker hair, and large, 
dark, lustrous eyes, sparkling and overflow- 
ing with irrepressible mirth and mischief. 
And these outward traits and peculiarities 


| were fully confirmed by the marked differ- 


| resolute ; 


ence in the character and bearing of the two 
children. Fanny was shy, timid, and yield- 
ing; Anne was more confident and more 
Fanny’s mild, sweet blue eyes 


were appealing; Anne’s sparkling, dancing, 
saucy brown ones were defiant; Anne, al- 
though she looked the youngest of the two, 
was always, though unconsciously, the lead- 
er, and Fanny quite as unconsciously leaned 
upon her, and was led by her, in all thei 
childish plays or discussions; Anne was in- 
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variably the suggester, and Fanny followed 
in unquestioning faith and undoubting affec- 
tion. 

They were seated now at the foot of the 
stairs, Fanny upon the and 
Anne upon the next above her. Fanny was 
leaning back, with her head resting against 
Anne’s shoulder, and her left arm thrown 
carelessly her while 
Anne’s right arm encircled Fanny’s waist in 
a protecting clasp, and her bright, glowing 
cheek rested lovingly upon her sister’s gold- 
en curls, while their left hands were united 
in a sisterly clasp, and both looked flushed 
and rosy with health and recent exercise. 

Steps were heard coming slowly down 
another lobby, which crossed at a distant 
angle the one where the children had seated 
themselves. 

“Hark!” said Anne, laughingly; “there 
comes old Daddy Proctor; I hear him, old 
hop-and-go-one. 


lowest step, 


across sister’s lap, 


He is coming this way.” 

“Oh, Anne, don’t,” said Fanny, in a tone 
that suggested mild reproof, or at least little 
Anne so understood it. 

“T know,” she said, laughing, “ but I can’t 
for the life of me help it; and I don’t much 
care, it is so funny. Just hear him now 
two, three 


one, 
one, two, three. 
He goes one, two, threeing all over the 
house !” 

Captain Proctor had the misfortune to be 
lame; he had a crippled limb, which was 
supported by a long iron-heeled boot, and 


one, two, three 


walked with a cane; and the triple beat of 


first the well foot, next the cane, and then 
the iron heel, had impressed itself upon the 
sensitive ear of the quick-witted child. 

“But hark, Fanny,” she added, as the 
steps drew nearer, “there is somebody else 
with him. I don’t know whose step that is; 
that is a stranger, I guess.” 

“Yes, dear,” remarked Fanny, carelessly, 
“that is a stranger, I think; it is a gentle- 
man; Isaw him get out of a carriage at the 
captain’s office while we were playing in 
the yard.” 

“T did not see him,” said Anne. “‘ Why did 
not I, if you did ?” 

“T guess, dear, it was while you were 
blinded and I was hiding. J saw him.” 

“Well, we can both see him now,” laugh- 
ed Aune as the two men turned into their 
lobby and came slowly toward them. 

“Tf they are coming this way, let’s go up 
stairs,” said shy little Fanny, half rising. 

“No, no,” said Anne, drawing her sister 
down again; “1am too tired tomove. Don’t 
mind them, Fanny; they won’t mind us 
Chance if they see us, if we keep still.” 

But the child was mistaken. The steps 
then approaching bore persons who were in 


direct search of them. Captain Proctor’s 


visitor was a man who represented himself 
as the agent and friend of a wealthy gentle- 
man who wished to adopt a little girl as his 
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own. The little twins had been mentioned 
to him, and he came bringing such ereden- 
tials as fairly satistied the business-like lit- 
tle superintendent, and made him feel sure 
that if he could the situation for 
either of the little sisters, he should have 
been fortunate beyond his hopes. 


secure 


Of course he was beaming with satisfac- 
tion, in view of the benefit to the child, and 
still more of the bland approval of “the 
board,’ when he should make known to 
them his successful negotiation of the duty 
required of him. 

“Ah!” he said, halting as they drew near 
the stairs where the children made a pretty 
and graceful picture; “here are my little 
twin girls, I declare! And pray what are 
you doing here, my children?” he asked in 
a fatherly tone, calculated to show to the 
stranger the mild paternal nature of his 
intercourse with the inmates under his 
but Anne’s quick ear detected the 
false ring in his voice instantly. 

“Nothing, Sir,” she answered, curtly, turn- 
ing away her head as she spoke. 

“Only resting ourselves,” said the more 
courteous Fanny, lifting her blue 


charge Pd 


sweet 
eyes. 

“ Resting, indeed!” said the superintend- 
ent, wishing to draw them out before the 
stranger. ‘And pray tell me what have you 
been doing to tire yourselves so much that 
you have need to sit down to rest? Hard 
at work, I suppose, hey ?” 

At this question, pleased to find the cap- 
tain in such a friendly and familiar mood, 
the children both laughed, and answered, 
simultaneously, “ Playing, Sir.” 

“ Playing? I don’t doubt it, till you have 
run your little legs off, and are all tired out. 
Two nice little merry girls, aren’t they, Sir?” 
said Captain Proctor to his companion. 

“Very,” said the gentleman, who had his 
admiring eye upon the little blonde Fanny- 
“two nice little girls, indeed! I want a 
nice, good little girl to take home with me, 
and I think I should like one of you. Will 
you go with me ?” 

As this is one of the most common forms 
of flattery addressed to pretty children, the 
little girls evidently regarded it that 
light They looked at each other, 
laughed and blushed, but did not reply to 
the question. 


in 
only. 


‘T suppose I can have one of you, can’t 1?” 
continued the stranger. ‘ Which shall it be?” 

“Please do you want two little girls, Sir?” 
answered Anne, lifting her bright, laughing 
dark eyes to his face. 

‘*No, my dear,” said the gentleman ; 
can not take but one.” 

“Then you can’t have either of us,” said 
Anne, decidedly, shaking her dark curls at 
him; “us is tins; us can’t be parted.” 

“Oh yes, you can,” began the eager super- 
intendent ; but Anne interrupted him. 





it 
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“No, Sir, we can’t; we are twins—moth- 
er’s little pair of ponies. We always goes ev- 
ery where together. We can’t be parted, Fan 
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| 
| 
| 


and I; but,” she said, turning to the gentle- | 


man again, “if you want us both, we will go.” | sweet-iempered and amiable: 
| exactly. 
> | 1: . , 

But she would | other little saucy, brown-eyed witch, but he 


‘But I do not,” said the gentleman; “I 
can only take one of you. 


“ What a lovely child that little fair-hair- 
ed one is!” said the visitor. “She is just 
what would suit my friend’s fastidious taste. 
She is a perfect little beauty, and, you say, 
she will do 
For myself, I might prefer th: 


. . » ‘ 2 } 
live in a fine house, with a beautiful garden, would not. But now how are we to get he1 


and ride in a nice carriage, and have a good 
education, and have birds and flowers and 
every thing that she wanted.” 


| away? That is the question.” 
tes, It does seem to me, gentlemen, it would 


be awful cruel to separate them two chil- 


“T would rather have my Fanny than all | dren,” said the kindly hearted matron, who 


that!” said the little girl as the gentleman | 


paused; and her little arm tightened its 
clasp about her sister. 

“ But Fanny will go; won't you, my dear ?” 
said the gentleman, laying his hand caress- 
ingly upon the little golden head of the oth- 
er sister. 

‘ No, she won't, Sir; I know she won’t,” said 
Anne, decidedly. ‘You would not, Fanny ; 
you would not go, would you, dear ?” 

Fanny, who up to this time had sat blush- 
ing and silent, now murmured a gentle 
“No,” and turned up her sweet face to meet 
her sister’s eager kiss. 

‘ But listen to me, Fanny,” said the stran- 
ger. ‘Would you not like to be rich, and 
ive in a fine house, and have beautiful dress- 
es, and flowers, and birds, and a pony, and 
and—a lap-dog?” said the stranger, throw- 


ing into the enchanting picture whatever he | 


thought a child’s tastes might most covet 
and appreciate. 

“She would rather have me, I know,” said 
Anne, confidently ; “hadn’t you, Fanny ?” 

“Yes,” murmured the gentle little Fanny. 

“And you wouldn’t go away with any 
body, and leave me, your owny-downy little 
twin sister? You wouldn't, would you, dar- 
ling ?” 

“No,” said Fanny, more decidedly. 

“There! there! I told you so. I knew 
well enough she would not. So you see you 
can not have one unless you take all,” sung 
Anne, exultant and fearless. 

“Oh, but I think she will change her 
mind when she remembers how many beau- 
tiful things she would have,” said the stran- 
ger. 

“No, she won’t; I know she won't,” laugh- 
ed Anne. 


gentleman. 

“No,” said Anne, “ you can’t have her— 
you can’t now, and you never can’t.” 

“Oh, very well,” said the gentleman. 
“ Good-by for the present.” 

“ Good-by, Sir;” and the children rose and 
dropped their little courtesies as the captain 
and his guest walked away. Poor little 
things! they thought of it only as an idle 
jest of the moment, and forgot it at once. 
They little knew that in the captain’s office 
an interview which would affect all their 
future lives was then going on. 





| tleman. 


had been called in after the business part of 
the transaction was ended. “ You never see 
two children so fond of each other; they have 
never been parted, not for an hour. Why 
they set such store by each other! really don’t 
know but they would die if they was to be 
parted.” 

“Oh, pooh! nonsense! no, they won’t. I'll 
risk it,” said Captain Proctor, proud of the 
story he should render to “the board” at 
the next meeting. ‘Of course they'll ery 

you'd expect them to do that. But law 
bless you! that won’t hurt them; all chil- 
dren cry—it is their nature to cry,” said the 
captain, langhing at his own wit. “ But 
they'll get over it afore you'd think. Ii 
won’t last long, I guess.” 

“Poor little dears!” said Mrs. Larrabee, 
wiping away the pitying tears as she spoke 
“Tt will break their poor little hearts; |! 
know it will. Don’t ask me to tell them; ! 
would not do it, not for a quarter’s salary 
It makes my heart ache to think of it—don’ 
ask me to tell them.” 

“No need of telling them a word about 
it,” said the superintendent. ‘ When would 
you like to take the child, Sir?” 

“Tam not quite certain what day, but | 
will write and let you know.” 

“Very well. Then suppose you write and 
fix the day, and then come with a carriage 
in the evening, and take her away while 
they are both asleep.” 

“ But, Captain Proctor,” remonstrated the 
matron, trembling with sympathy, “I don’t 
see how you can do that. 
always sleep together.” 

“Well, what if they do? 
soundly. 


Poor dears! they 


Children sleep 
They will not know it till morn- 


| ing, and then it will be all over, and they 
“T do not feel so sure of that,” said the | 
“T think I shall have her yet.” 


” 


can’t help themselves. ; 

“ But who is to go and bring her down?” 
questioned Mrs. Larrabee. “I would not go 
and do it, not for my right hand! I would 
not, so there! Don’t ask me—I won’t !” 

“Td go myself,” said the captain, “if it 
was not for my lameness. I’m afraid I shoul’ 
wake them; and besides, I could not carry 
her. I can’t go without my cane.” 

“Then I had better do it,” said the gen- 
“Tm used to children, and I could 
take her at once to the carriage, and be less 
likely to wake her up.” 

This was then agreed upon, and the gen- 
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tleman, expressing his satisfaction at his part 
of the bargain, and bestowing upon the su- 
perintendent a liberal gift, which completed 
his satisfaction with his, they parted. 

‘Better luck than I «¢ xpected,” said the 
delighted captain, returning to the matron’s 
little room, after seeing the gentleman to his 
carriage. 

“T don’t know about that, Captain Proc- 
tor,” said the worthy 
tearful eyes. 
to do to separate them two children, and I 
feel sure and certain no good will come of 
it. I keep a-thinking of the Babes in the 
Wood.” 

“Why, bless your soul and body, woman, 
what could you ask for more ? 
to take the girl, and bring her up as his own 
child, to clothe and educate her and every 
thing, and leave her well provided for when 
he agrees to all that! Why, she'll 
live the life of a lady! Iam sure I never 
expected to do half so well by either of 
them.” 


“Yes; 


he dies 


ft) 


but then to part them, fivins so! 
‘Law, well, I s’pose they’ll ery a while; 
least Anne will, no doubt on’t. But I 
guess half a pound of candy will comfort 
I only wish I was sure of doing half as 
well by her. But mind now, be sure you 
don’t let on to them.” 

x Ve ! I tell them ? 
I wouldn’t tell ’em if you’d give me a 
fortin !” 


ut 


tor, 


Two days later the expected letter came, 
appointing the night of the proposed cruel 
the unsuspecting little 
sisters were in bed, sleeping the deep, sound 


sleep of youth, health, and innocence. 


abduction. tcame; 


pressed by the heat, they had unconsciously 
rolled apart. 


The moon was shining brightly in the 
chamber as the stranger, bending over the 
bed to be sure that he took the little golden- | 
haired one, lifted her gently in his arms, and 
gliding noiselessly down stairs, stepped into 
the waiting carriage with his prize without 
waking her or the lonely one left behind in | 


the darkness of desolation. 


When morning came poor Anne awoke, 
and for the first time in her life found her- 
A strange, vague, terrible dread 
came upon her, but the brave-hearted child 
Hastily dressing, she ran down 
stairs, asking of all she met for Fanny; but 
no one had seen her: no one knew, or, know- | 
in 
quest of Mrs. Larrabee, but she was told she 
had a headache, and could not see any one; 
for the compassionate but rather weak-mind- 
ed woman, shrinking from the sorrow she | 
could not alleviate, had kept in her own room 


self alone. 


mastered it. 


ing, dared to tell her. Next she went 


to avoid the sight of poor Anne’s distress. 


woman, wiping her | “ 


“T think it is an awful thing | 


A rich man | 


Why, Captain Proc- | 


Usu- 
ally they slept hand in hand, or with their 
soft arms around each other’s neck; but the 
summer night was hot and sultry, and, op- 
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She inquired for Captain Proctor: he was 
away; and with her nameless apprehension 
growing stronger and more distinct at every 
step, she sought out all their usual haunts, 
calling upon her sister’s name in tones of 
tender, tearful supplication. In vain! 

When the day was nearly ended she en 
countered the superintendent. Rushing up 
to him with frantic vehemence, she cried out, 
Captain Proctor, where is my sister ?” 

‘I do not know,” said Captain Proctor, 
salving his conscience with the pitiful quib 
| ble that he did not know just exactly where 
| she was at that very moment of time. 

But this temporizing did not serve him 
or satisfy the excited child. 

“You do know !” she shrieked, in mad im 
patience. “You are lying—you know you 
are! [can see the lie written in your white 
Tell what you have with 
her; tell me where she has gone to, or I will 
| kill you!” 
| ‘And then,” said the captain, putting her 

aside with his hand, and laughing at her, 
} you will be hung for murder do you know 
that ?” 

‘I do not care for that. If I can’t 
Fanny I want then I will 
straight up to God, and tell him of you, you 
wicked thief, and ask him to send down his 

| lightning to strike you.” 

“What! after you have killed m: said 
the captain. ‘ Now, Anne, listen to me,” he 
went on, holding her little quivering figure 
at arms-length, and thinking, perhaps, that 
as she could not be more violent, it might be 
well to have the whole over at once. “ List- 
en to me, you little vixen. I have got your 
sister an excellent place, where she will have 
every comfort, and be well educated and pro 
vided for for life; and I think I 
fortunate to find her such a home.” 

‘But you had no right to give her away,” 
shrieked Anne, breaking from his grasp. 
“She was not yours; she was not your little 
girl; she did not belong to you; she was 
my sister—my owny-downy little 
sister, and you her! Yes, you 
are a wicked, bad thief; you are worse than 
the bad men the missionary preacher told 
us of, for they only stole black niggers, and 
Oh, 


face. me done 


find 


oO 
> 


to die, and 


was very 


mine 


have stolen 


| you have stole a dear little white girl. 
| IT hate you—I hate you!” 

| “Stop this noise at once, Anne; I won't 
| have it,” said the captain. 

“You've got to have it; as long as I live 

I'll make it, till I find my sister. Tell me 
| where my sister has gone—tell me, tell me!” 

“Lord, child, I don’t know: over the seas 
by this time, I guess.” 

Captain Proctor said this at a venture. 
| He had no idea she had gone out of the 
country, but he thought it would settle the 
question, and show Anne the uselessness of 
her demand; but it was only adding new 
| fuel to the flames. 
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“The sea? the sea?” screamed poor Anne; | seemed as if the child’s character was wholly 
“the cruel, bitter, dreadful sea that drowned | changed, as if her fierce nature acknowledged 
our poor mother? Oh, she will be drowned | but two duties in life—to mourn for her sis- 
too—my own Fanny will be drowned! Oh, | ter, and to torment the unhappy superin- 
you wicked, wicked man, I shall never see | tendent. 
my own dear Fanny again!” | Gibes, sneers, contradictions, jeers at his 

“No, I don’t expect you ever will,” said | deformity, caricatures of his lameness, vitu- 
the captain, whose temper was now fairly | perations, denunciations, nothing that could 
roused by her taunts; “so you had better | annoy, wound, or irritate him, was beyond 
go cry it out, and have done with it.” But | or beneath her; it seemed to be her religion 
poor Anne, though she unwittingly followed | to hate, and her mission to torment him: 
the first part of this coarse advice, could not he was never secure from her, within-doors 
follow the second: she might cry it out, but | or without; she laid in wait for him in lurk 
she could not have done with it. ing-places, broke in upon him at strange and 

Captain Proctor had not calculated upon | unexpected moments, sprung up in his path 
the depth of the spirit in that little child- | every where, and seemed gifted with super- 
ish form. The Scripture simile of “a bear} natural powers to harass and annoy him. 


robbed of her whelps” is tame even to trite- The unhappy man bore it as he best could 
ness compared with her. A demon was let | for a long time, but it grew worse day by 


loose within her; a fury took possession of | day; it was a bad example, too, and it was 
her. With the mad despairing cry of an | contagious; insubordination was spreading; 
Ate she flung herself upon him in ungovern- | his power in the house was shaken, and his 
able rage, and the miserable little cripple | wonted authority was threatening to crum- 
had as much as he could do to make an es- | ble to pieces about him. 
cape from her frantic violence. “She is a spitfire!” he said one day to 
When at length the superintendent beat | Mrs. Larrabee, when Anne had been more 
his ignominious retreat, the child flung her- | than usnallyirritating and insulting. “What 
self down upon the floor, and gave way to | can I do with her?” 
a wild burst of rage and anguish pitiable to | “Don’t ask me; I am sure I don’t know,” 
witness, her distress now rising into piercing | said Mrs. Larrabee ; and meekly folding her 
shrieks and incoherent denunciations, then | arms under her apron, she murmured some- 
dying away into convulsive sobs and spas-| thing about reaping and sowing, which the 
modie twitchings, only to break forth again | captain did not exactly catch. 
into fierce paroxysms of hysterical violence. “Td put her out if I could,” said the eap- 
As the day wore on to evening, and the sad | tain, excitedly, “if any body would only 
story of the cruel abduction of Fanny became | take her; but she is such a limb of Satan, 
known through the house, it was a touching | folks round here are afraid of her; but I 
thing to see how, one by one, the pitying | will get her off of my hands just as soon 
old pauper inmates crept softly up, with the | as I can, if it is to the devil himself. 1 
simple but kindly meant words of helpless | guess she would suit him; she is just fit 
sympathy or delusive hope; for little Anne’s | to do his work!” 
quaint, merry ways, and her little acts of | ‘Captain Proctor,” said the matron, grave- 
daily kindness, had won many friendless | ly, “that child has been cruelly treated; I 
hearts; but they whispered in deafened | told you so at the time; and if I speak my 
ears; Anne turned away, and hiding her| mind, I'd say you hain’t got to the end on’t 
face from them all, shrunk into her desolate | yet.” 
loneliness, which none could comfort. “ Well, I will get to the end of it, one way 
When night and darkness came, Mrs. | or another, pretty quick. I can’t stand every 
Larrabee, silent and weeping in sympathy, | thing, not if I died; you couldn’t, not if you 
came up, took the exhausted and now un- | died; nobody couldn’t, not if they died,” cried 
resisting child in her arms, and bore her to | the captain, waxing eloquent if not clear in 
her own room, tenderly undressed her, softly | his remarks; “and I will get her off upon 
bathed the wild staring eyes, the burning | somebody or other the very first chance.” 
face, and hot, throbbing hands, forced the The chance came sooner than he expected. 
swollen, purple lips to swallow some warm, | A farmer wanted a young girl to go into the 
composing drink, and then, hushing her in| country, on to a large farm, to help in the 
her motherly arms, as if she had been an in- | farm-work. The man was coarse and rough, 
fant, laid her upon her own bed. She would | his wife looked hard and grasping, but they 
not give her back to the terrible solitude | were willing to take the girl to be bound out 
of the chamber whose security had been so to them, and the captain was delighted. 
ruthlessly invaded. 








“She is not a very pleasant-tempered 
Days, weeks, and months rolled away, and | girl,” said the superintendent, hesitatingly. 
little Anne did not die. Captain Proctor “Tl look out for that; I'll chance her,” 
had said she would not, and she did not, but | said the stern-looking woman. “I guess she 
in time he came almost to wish he had said | won’t try to cut up much with me.” And the 
she would, for she was his Nemesis. It, bargain was concluded. 
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Anne made no objection; she seemed ut- 
terly indifferent as to her fate in life. 


long am I to stay there? 
quiry she made. 


* How 
was the only in- 

“Till you are eighteen,” said the captain, 
with deep satisfaction. 

“Very well,” answered Anne, demurely. 
“T was eleven last Christinas, that will be 
nearly seven years. When my 
time is out I will return here. It is not very 
likely that your little, shriveled, miserable 


body will remain 

that; but if it is, you shall then render me 
an account of the sister you stole from me ; 
and if not,” and she raised her childish hand 
high as she spoke the solemn words, and her 
fierce eyes blazed over his shrinking figure, 
‘then you shall render it to the Father of 
the fatherless !” 

As she turned away those who stood by 
said that the miserable man grew ashen pale, 
and shivered as if a curse had fallen upon 
him; and yet (as has been said before) he 
was not at heart a bad man, and in the 
beginning had really been conscientiously 
pleased that he had found so good a situa- 
tion for little Fanny. 

Poor little Anne! from what unknown an- 
cestor had the child inherited the ardent, 
passionate nature, the glowing, poetic tem- 
perament, and the strange, dramatic talent 
which gave such startling intensity and 
rhythm to her childish words? 

So Farmer Blodget and his stern-looking 
wife bore off their unresisting little victim, 
feeling well satisfied with the bargain they 
had made. 

“She looks like a real smart one, if she is 
onruly,” said the farmer, confidentially, to 
his wife; “the man said there wasn’t noth- 
ing against her but her temper, and I reckon, 
old lady, we can manage that, you and I.” 

“Yes; fore-warned is fore-armed,” said 
his wife. “I guess she won’t try it on 
with us more than once; but we had better 
be on the watch, and curb her in the first 
time she tries to kick.” 

“Yes, yes,” laughed her husband, “ we'll 
be ready, and take the bull by the horns.” 

But to the wonder and surprise of her new 
owners, there were no horns, and there was no 
bull! 

The change was to the little bondswoman 

infinite relief. It had broken up the 
dreary monotony of her life, and lifted her 
out of the terrible groove in which she had 
so long been moving; for at the almshouse 
she had nothing to do but to brood over her 
wrongs and her revenge. Of course she had 
no enmity to the new people who were around 
her, and relieved from the rasping, irritating 
daily sight of Captain Proctor, her exasper- 
ated feelings had a chance to compose them- 
selves. All was new around her, and the 
very novelty had a charm for her. She was 
amused and interested in the constant bustle 


let me see—- 


above-ground so long as 


an 
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of the farm-work. It was a large market 
farm, employing much help, both male and 
female; and Anne was the merest little slave, 
the veriest little drudge, driven round at the 
command of all of them. But what did she 
care for that? She had no dignity to be 
wounded, and no position to maintain, so 
that did not trouble her. 

She was not strong enough for hard labor, 
and that was not required of her; but such 
small services as she could render were con- 
stantly called for. All day long her little 
capable hands were kept busy in somebody’s 
employ, or the active little feet kept running 
on somebody’s errands; and when night came 
on she sank upon her hard bed so entirely 
wearied out that she often dropped asleep 
with the “ Now I lay me” of her childhood 
falling in broken murmurs from her lips. 

In one sense this was certainly good for 
her: she had no time to brood over her 
wrongs and her sorrow. Not that she had 
ceased to love and hate; not that she had 
forgotten Fanny, or forgiven Captain Proctor 
in any degree for “the deep damnation of her 


| taking off;” but these were not now ever the 


uppermost thoughts of her days and nights. 
The sad wound in her poor little heart was 
not healed, but it was cicatrized; it was no 
longer “all naked feeling and raw life ;” 
that was much. 

But, on the other hand, little Anne was 
sinking gradually but surely in the social 
and moral scale, drifting daily farther and 
farther from the purity and rectitude of her 
childhood. How could it otherwise ? 
She was surrounded by baser natures; her 
only companions and exemplars were the 
lowest and coarsest grade of farm work- 
people, native and foreign; vice, profligacy, 
and meanness were all around her, and the 
daily exhibition of them vitiated her mind. 
How could she escape? 

What a pity it is that only the eril things 
of this world—its sins, its deformities, and 
its diseases—are contagious and epidemic! 
A squint, a sneer, an awkward grimace, a 
sore throat, the hooping-cough, lying, and 

caught; but who ever 


stealing are easily 
? A beaming 


and 


be 


hears of the reflex action? 
glanee, a gentle smile, a healthy action of 
the lungs, honesty, truthfulness, the holy 
graces of a pure and innocent spirit—these, 
alas! are not transferable. Poor little Anne 
was daily witness to sights and words unfit 
for childish eyes and ears; and then she had 
her small temptations of her own. The par- 
simony of her vulgar employers stinting her 
of the food which a growing and hard-worked 
child naturally requires obliged her to pilfer 
what was necessary to satisfy the cravings 
of nature. At first she was shocked and con- 
science-stricken at having done so; but very 
soon, adopting the loose morality that was 
around her, she satisfied her scruples with 
the plausible argument that if she gave her 
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time and work for her living, she was enti- 


tled to take her food for her work. 
learned to be dishonest. 


So she 
Then, when blamed 
for some delinquencies of her own, or cogni- 
zant of the faults of others which she was 
forbidden to reveal, an adroit and ready 
falsehood lifted her over the dilemma; and 
was it not better, she argued, to keep the 
peace, even if she broke her word? And so 
Anne learned to lie. And she learned to 
swear too; but that, it must be owned, she 
was not driven to. There was no necessity 
for that. She took it up for her own pleas- 
ure, as an accomplishment, a fine art! Com- 
mon language had always been too slow, too 
cold for her ardent temperament and glow- 
ing fancy. What wonder if she learned to 
enrich its tameness from the full vocabulary 
of slang and profanity among wlrich she 
“lived and breathed and had her being ?” 
And the coarse applause of her vulgar asso- 
ciates at the daringly witty speech or the 
ready lie became to her the meed of victory; 
and so, downward, downward drifted the 
poor helpless little waif. 


But as the slow years rolled on, the pas- | 


sage of time, constant employment for body 
and mind, free exercise in the pure country 
air—the only pure thing about her—had 
wrought marvelous physical changes in the 
girl. The bent, listless, diminutive figure 
had straightened, and run up to womanly 
height, and rounded out to womanly perfec- 
tion. The old-time saucy sparkle had come 
back to the bright dark eyes; a new bloom 
was upon cheek and lips. And at sixteen 
Anne was a tall and beautiful girl—the ob- 
ject of coarse admiration of all the men upon 
the farm, and of the still coarser envy and 
jealousy of all the women. 

But Anne repelled both, and heeded and 
feared neither. She could tight her own way 
now. She had not been a pupil in that ter- 
rible school so long for nothing. She had 
learned “to hold her own ;” and biting sat- 
ire, cool scorn, and fierce recrimination—she 
had a whole store-house of such weapons, 
and unbounded power to use them. She 
could parry and cut and thrust with the 
sharpest of them ; but behind ail this brazen 
bravado one remnant of ber innocent child- 
hood still throbbing in her heart, one little 


invisible, attenuated thread of memory link- | 


ing her still with the pure spirits of her dead 
mother and lost sister, preserved her from 
grosser vices. She still kept her shadowy 
faith in heaven, and of reunion with her 
mother there, and she still looked forward 
to one day regaining possession of her sister ; 
but with a strange inconsistency to the hard, 


practical, common-sense which had been | 


forced upon her in other things, she still, 
regardless of the lapse of time that had 
wrought such changes in herself, continued 
to think of Fanny as the little golden-haired 
child who had nestled so lovingly in her own 
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childish embrace, and her one dream of the 
| future was a pilgrimage to seek and find her 
sister. 

The years sped on, Anne’s term of bond- 
age was out, and she was entitled to free- 
dom; but she had become so important at 
the farm, with her quick wit and capabk 
hands, that her employers would gladly 
have kept her. They appealed to her inter- 
est, and offered her high wages, while her 
numerous rustic admirers clamored for he1 
stay; but “not for love or money” could 
she be won to remain. Her hour had come, 
and the dream of her life was now to be 
fulfilled: she was free to go and seek foi 
Fanny. 

With an outfit far less than she was le- 
gally entitled to—for she did not know her 
own rights, and there was no one to speak 
for her, and wring out her dues from the 
hard hands of hermiserly employers—she left 
the farm, and made her way back to W——., 
to the almshouse, and asked for Captain 
Proctor. He had been dead four years; and 
though this news cut off her first step to- 
ward success, still she felt a fierce, unholy 
joy and triumph as she thought of the ac- 
count he had been required to render. 

She asked for Mrs. Larrabee. She had lefi 
years ago, and gone out West to her son. 
All information from that place seemed 
closed against her, for Anne was too ignorant 
to know that records were kept, or to imagine 
“the board” would know any thing of the 
transaction that had blighted her whole life ; 
so she turned sadly away. Anne’s traveling 
expenses from the farm had made a deep 
inroad upon her very limited means, and 
taught her the sad lesson that before she 
could commence her search for Fanny she 
must first earn the means to make it, and 
she decided to go at once to the nearest city, 
and devote herself to making money. 

But when she got there, alone and friend- 
less, a stranger in a strange place, a poor 
country girl, ignorant of city ways, she did 
not know what to do next. She was un- 
skilled in all but farm-work, and for that 
there could be no demand, she knew; and 
even if capable of needle or house work, who 
| would take a young girl without a word of 
recommendation or a person to refer to? 

Her bold, bright beauty was against her 
too, and perils and temptations were thick 
around her, and beset her at every step; but 
Anne did not care for this in the least. If 
she retained something of the innocence and 
fearlessness of her childhood, she had lost 
its ignorance and guilelessness. She knew 


} 


the old serpent, sin, when she saw him, and 
could beat him with his own weapons, for 
she was as “ wise as the serpent,” if not as 
“harmless as the dove.” 

At last, all other courses seeming closed 
against her, and her small means wholly ex- 
hausted, she drifted into factory life, and 
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became a mill hand. Here she threw her 
whole soul into her employment (for she 
was working for Fanny), and her youthful 
strength, untiring industry, and quick ca- 
pacity soon found their fitting remunera- 
tion. 

At first her brilliant and striking beauty 
attracted attention; but as she repelled ad- 
miration, and seemed to set no value upon 
her personal appearance, the whole passion 
of her soul being given seemingly to mak- 
ing money, she was gradually left to her- 
self. And so, for nearly two years more, she 
toiled on, using of her earnings only what 
was needed to support herself in the most 
frugal way, and hoarding up all the rest to 
be spent in her search for “little Fanny.” 

One day a traveling party, resting for a 
few days in the city, came in to visit the 
mill. 
ried pair, accompanied by the bride’s par- 
ents. 


Among them was a young newly mar- 


But the advent of visitors was a com- 
mon thing, and one which never interested 
Anne; and though it so chanced that the 
ittle party stopped some moments near the 
machine she worked, while Mr. Gray, the 
overseer, explained some new improvements 
to the gentlemen, who seemed interested in 


it, Anne, scarcely raising her eyes, went on 
with her monotonous work, while the young 
bride, struck possibly by the mill-girl’s ex- 
eeding beauty, stood dreamily watching 


her. 

“Come, my dear,” called her father as 
the explanation ended. 

The party moved on, but the lady did not 
move. 

“Come, my dear Frances,” said her hus- 
band, returning for her. ‘ We are detain- 
ing Mr. Gray unnecessarily, and his time is 
no doubt precious.” 

“In a moment, Charles,” said the bride. 
“T want to ask this young woman how long 
it took her to learn to do this work.” 

That voice! Anne started and looked up. 
A tall, fair girl, richly dressed and of queenly 
presence, with large sapphire-blue eyes and 
long golden curls, was standing before her, 
and for one brief moment the bold dark eyes 
looked full into the heavenly blue ones; 
then they sunk suddenly, subdued and tear- 
ful, for the long-parted little sisters had met 
face to face! 

Fanny never suspected if. 
she? But Anne knew it in a moment 
knew it, felt it—throbbing, thrilling through 
every fibre of her sensitive being. In dizzy 
silence she walked to the other end of her 
loom as if to adjust the threads. It was 
but a moment, but her resolve was taken. 

“Betray her sister? Never! Drag her an- 
gel Fanny down from her high estate to the 
level of her own misery? Never, never! Not 
if her own soul’s salvation depended upon 
it. Never, never !” 

Then she walked calmly back again, and 


How should 
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again that 
her: 

“T wanted to ask you how long But 
as the fair young bride bent forward in her 
graceful earnestness, one of her long droop- 
ing curls became entangled in the rapidly 
revolving machinery, and in one moment she 
was in imminent and deadly peril. There 
was no time for words or calls for help; but 
Quick 
as light, with rare presence of mind, she 
snatched up a pair of large shears that lay 
upon her loom, and severed the imprisoned 
lock to the fair head of its owner, 
though at a fearful risk to herself; then 
pushing Fanny back, with a fierce violence 
that sent her reeling her husband’s 
arms, she said, in a choking toue, almost 
savage in its hoarse earnestness, 
away, if 


sweet, musical voice spoke to 


Anne was equal to the emergency. 


close 


into 


“Take her 
Why did you 
This is no place for such 


you care for her. 
bring her here? 
as she !” 

The whole affair had been so sudden, the 
danger and rescue so instantaneous, that the 
rest of the party who now gathered around 
them were ignorant of what had oecurred. 
“Frances, my darling,” the mother, 
you hurt? What ? Are 
sure you are not hurt ?” 

“No, no; not hurt in the least,” said the 
sobbing bride, releasing herself, pale and 
tearful, from the trembling arms that held 
her. ‘ But what a dreadful fate 
that good, brave girl has saved me! Her 
quickness has saved my life. Oh, how can 
I ever repay her ?” 

“ Let that be my part,” said her husband, 
and turning to the mill-girl, who now, almost 
as pale as the one she had saved, was lean- 
ing, breathless, panting and silent, against 
her loom, he drew out his purse. 

“No, no, no!” 


said 


“are was it you 


oh, from 


said Anne, foreseeing his 
intent, while her wild eyes blazed over him 
in mad scorn and jealous hate; ‘ don’t offer 
it tome! I will not have it—I do not want 
it! Keep your money—I have no use foi 
it now; I want no gold but this, if I may 
have it;” and as she spoke she deftly thread- 
ed out the long golden tress from the now 
stilled machine, folded it carefully, and hid 
it in her bosom. 

“Oh, Charles, Charles! she is 
wounded herself; only look there!” cried 
the shuddering bride, as she saw the crim- 
son stream soaking its way through the old 
woolen shawl which Anne had hastily wound 
round her arm. 

“Oh, that is nothing,” 


! See! 


said the poor girl, 
though even as she spoke she grasped the 
wounded arm tightly with the other hand, 
to deaden the intense pain. ‘That is noth- 
ing; we are to accidents here. We 
take them into the account when we come 
here to work. Now, please,” she said, gently 
and appealingly, “do go away, and never 
come into a mill again.” 


used 
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“May I not send a surgeon ?” asked the 
elder gentleman. 

“It is not necessary,” said the overseer. 
“We have good surgical attendance always 
at hand, and I will see that the girl has ev- 
ery needed attention.” And with this assur- 
ance the visitors felt compelled to depart. 

The next day Mr. Olney called to inquire 
for the poor girl, and the report was a favor- 
able one. “The doctor says,” replied Mr. 
Gray, “that the girl is doing well. The 
wound is a very severe one, but not neces- 
sarily dangerous; and the patient’s youth, 


strength, and fine physical condition are | 


much in her favor.” 

But a few days later the report was less 
favorable ; there was a change ; the patient 
was more feverish. Mr. Olney had already 
sent an experienced nurse, and his wife and 
her mother had sent fruit and flowers, wine 
and jellies; and they now requested that 
the best medical skill in the city should be 
called in to consult with ; but the accounts 
grew steadily worse. 

The wound would have healed readily, the 
doctor had said, were it not for the fever and 
the poor girl’s extreme nervous restlessness 
of body and mind, which nothing could sub- 
due. Opiates had no effect upon her, ether 


and chloroform failed to put her senses to | 


sleep; she was not still one moment, and all 
this told fearfully upon the wounded arm, 
and the physicians grew less and less hope- 
ful. 

Mrs. Olney and her mother had been to 
the house repeatedly, offering to come and 
sit with the sufferer, but the girl had de- 


clined the offer, refusing to see them. One | 


morning when the doctor made his early 
call he found his poor patient quiet, though 
very weak and sunken. 

“ Doctor,” she said, fixing her earnest dark 


eyes full upon him, “my pain has suddenly | 


wholly left me.” The doctor made no reply, 
but felt her pulse. ‘Tell me, doctor,” she 
said, her eager eyes studying his face as she 
spoke, “do you think that is a favorable 
symptom ?” 

“Well, perhaps not exactly,” said the doc- 
tor, seeing there was no escape from her ear- 
nest look; “but it is much for you to be 
quiet and free from pain.” 

“Do you not think,” she went on, calmly, 
while her gaze never wandered from his 
face, “ that ’tis mortification coming on?” 

“My poor child,” said the kindly physi- 
cian, vainly trying to turn away from that 
penetrating and persistent gaze, “I can not 
tell; we must hope for the best.” 

“Yes, 1 know,” she said. “But who can 
tell what the best is? Doctor, you know I 
am not like a nervous fine lady, who can not 
bear to be told the truth ; my life has been a 
hard one, and I do not cling to it very close- 
ly. Now, if you please, tell me truly, shall I 
ever get well ?” 
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“T can not tell; but I think—I fear—the 
chances are against it.” 

“Tthank you,” said the girl,calmly. “ And 
now one thing more; how long shall I live 2?” 

‘“My poor girl,” answered the doctor, so)- 
emnly, “ your times are in God’s hands, not 
in mine.” 

“T know it,” she said; “ but still medical 
| Skill can sometimes guess. Do you think | 
| shall live to see another day?” The doctor 
| hesitated. “Speak plainly, Sir; do not fear; 
| for [have something on my mind that I much 
| wish to do before I die.” 

“Then you had better do it,” said the doe- 
| tor, gravely. 

“Tthank you, Sir. Iunderstand,” said poor 
Anne. ‘And now one more question. The 
| young lady—” She hesitated and faltered. 
“Do you mean young Mrs. Olney ?” 
“Yes, I think so; I mean the lady that 
| was in the mill that day. Do you think 
she would come and see me ?” 

“T am sure she would, my dear. She has 
been here repeatedly, but you declined to 
| have her come up to see you.” 

“Tknow I did; but I feel differently now. 
| I want to see her. Would it be wrong in me 
| to ask her to come to me for half an hour, 
|alone? I want to speak to her.” 

“Not in the least. I am sure she will 
I will see her myself and tell her.” 

“Thank you. Tell her, if you please, if | 
|ean see her alone for a few momeuts I shall 
There is something on my mind 








| 
| come. 
| 
| 


| die easier. 
| I want to say to her. Now, nurse,” she said, 
|languidly, when the doctor had gone, “I 
| want you to make me look as neat and nice 
as yout. can; and when the lady comes I must 
see her alone. Promise me that we shall not 
be interrupted.” 

In less than an hour Mr. and Mrs. Olney 
and her mother went to the boarding-house, 
and Mrs. Olney, alone, pale and trembling, 
entered the sick-room. 

“You are very kind to come to me,” fal- 
itered Anne as the trembling visitor drew 
| near the bedside. 

“Oh no, no!” sobbed Mrs. Olney; “think 
what you have done for me, and at what cost!” 

“Do not talk like that; do not think of 
it; Idon’t. But are we quite alone? I have 
something I want to say to you. You do 
not fear to be alone with me, do you ?” 

The lady shook her head, but did not 
| speak, and Anne went on: 
| “T have something very important to say 
|to you, but if is a great secret. Will you 

promise me never to betray it?” , 

The young wife started. “I may tell my 
husband ?” 

“No, no; tell no one; not him, most of all. 
It is an innocent secret, and concerns only 
|myself, and I am dying. I swear to you 
‘that there is no guilt in it, and it will make 
me die happier if you will promise to keep it.” 
| “Twill, then,” said the trembling listener. 
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“ You promise me by all you hold dearest, 
by your love for your mother, that you will 
not betray what I tell you ?” 

“7 do;” and the lady bowed her head as 
if she had taken a solemn oath. 

“That is right. Now lay your hand in 
mine and listen. Fanny Carlton, do you 
remember the W—— almshouse, and your 
little sister Anne, from whom 
stolen one night in your sleep ?” 


"i Yes, yes Y? 


you were 
cried Fanny, with wide di- 
“ Do I remember? My sister! 
my darling! how could I but remember? Oh, 
what do you know of my Anne? Where is 
she? Tell me—tell me quick.” 

“Fanny! Fanny! oh, my owny-downy lit- 
tle sister, Zam Anne!” 

In one moment the graceful, exquisitely 
dressed visitor had thrown herself upon her 
knees by the low bedside, her arm around 
her in the of their 


lated eyes. 


sister’s neck, as days 


childhood, and the fresh, young, rosy lips 


pressed closely to poor Anne’s feverish ones; 
and for a few moments they lay thus cling- 
ing together in unbroken silence—lost 

the deep ineffable joy of their reunion. 
sut Fanny was the first to recall the 
dreadful present. Half rising, she spoke: 
“Oh, Anne! Anne! my long-lost sister! my 
darling! you must get well; you must try to 

live forme. I can not let you go again!” 
“No, dearest,” said Anne, tenderly but 
We must part; 


sadly ; “it is better as it is. 

but if is such a blessing to have met, to 
know that you had not forgotten me, and 
that you love me yet. Oh, Fan, I knew you 
in & moment, as soon as you spoke ; but if I 
had lived, I would never have told you. I 
wr "' have gone away and borne it all rath- 
eI n drag you down to me; but I suppose 
my sickness has weakened me (I never was 
sick before), and am grown a coward, and I 
did so long to look on you and kiss you 
that I could not bear it.” Again Fanny’s 
tearful kisses fell on the pale piteous face. 
“But now I have seen you, I am satisfied, 
and ready to die.” 

“Oh no, no, Anne! 
“vou must live for me.” 

“No, Fanny; I would not live now if I 
could. I should only disgrace you. 
not a fit companion for you now. You are a 
lady, rich and educated—and oh, how beau- 
tiful you are, darling!—and I am a poor 
mill-girl, coarse, vulgar, uneducated, and 
wicked !” 

“Still my own, dear, only, and twin sis- 
ter,” sobbed Fanny. “ All the waters of the 
sea can never wash out that. You are my 
Anne still.” 

“But, Fanny, I am not even what I was 
when we parted ; you would shrink from me 
if you knew me better. But, Fanny, you 
still believe in God, the God our dead moth- 
er used to tell us of—do you, do you, Fanny ?” 
and she spoke eagerly. 

Vor. XLVI.—No, 273.—27 


in 


” 


sobbed her sister; 


| blame her if she weeps for her.” 





“Yes, indeed; surely, sure ly, yes. 
you, dear Anne; you do too?” 

“Yes, I think so—I hope so. And Jesus 
Christ, who, mother said, blessed little chil- 
dren ?” 

“Yes, Anne darling. 
ask ?” 

“ Because I want you to speak to God for 
me; I know J have been wicked, but you 
are good and pure: He will listen to you. 
Tell Him, dear, how tempted I was, and 
lonely: never a good word said to me, and 
all alone with my poor broken heart! But 
oh!” she said, turning wearily upon her pil- 
low, “I suppose He knowsit all already. But 
you will ask Him to forgive me, won’t you? 
And the ‘Gentle Jesus, meek and mild! 
How we used to sing that after we went 
to bed—do you remember, Fanny? Well, 
when He was on earth He forgave women 
who were worse than ever I was; and you 
will ask Him to pardon me, and let me go to 
my mother, won’t you? 
so long! 


And 


But why do you 


I have been alone 
And now one more kiss, and then 
go, darling! Iam cold and dizzy and faint. 
Remember your promise—and, Fanny, my 
sister, good-by !” 

As she sunk back, white and fainting upon 
her pillow, Fanny, who, as the adopted child 
of wealth and luxury, had been kept from 
all contact with sickness and death, mis- 
took the swoon for dissolution, and, opening 
the door, called wildly for help. 

“The girl has only fainted, madam,” said 
the nurse to Fanny’s adopted mother, in 
whose arms she lay sobbing and exhausted ; 
and before she recovered herself she was 
hurried into the carriage and driven home; 
and that night poor Anne dropped quietly 
and peacefully away. 

And Fanny kept the secret intrusted to 
her, not for her own sake (for hers was one 
of those tender natures upon which a con- 
cealment weighs as a sin), but from fealty 
to her sister. Anne had bidden her to keep 


| the secret: it was her sister’s last request ; 


and as in her childish days she had done just 
what Anne had told her to do,so now she 


| never questioned her judgment in the least, 
, or hesitated to follow it. 
I am} 


Possibly the adopted parents, knowing 
the events of Fanny’s childhood, guessed at 
the nature of the revelation made to her; 
but if so, they had the tact and the good 
taste never to question her. And if Charles 
Olney wondered at the deep hold this little 
tragedy had taken upon his wife’s feelings, 
her mother had only to whisper to him, 
“Can you wonder at it, Charles? She 


| would be unworthy of our love if she did 


not feel it. Remember the poor girl gave 
her own life to save our darling’s! Do not 
And in 
view of the preciousness of the life so saved 
to him, the husband ceased to blame his 
young wife’s persistent but natural regret. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


R. STAINES begged leave to distin- 
P guish; he had not said he would set 
up a carriage at the first one hundred 
guinea fee, but only that he would not set 
one up before. There are misguided people 
who would call this logic ; but Rosa said it 
was equivocating, and urged him so warmly 


that at last he burst out, “ Who can go on | 


forever saying ‘no’ to the only creature he 
loves ?”’—and caved. In forty-eight hours 
more a brougham waited at Mrs. Staines’s 
door. The servant engaged to drive it was 
Andrew Pearman, a bachelor, and hitherto 
an under-groom. He readily consented to 
be coachman, and do certain domestic work 
as well. So Mrs. Staines had a man-servant 
as well as a carriage. 

Ere long three or four patients called or 
wrote, one after the other. These Rosa set 
down to brougham, and crowed; she even 
crowed to Lady Cicely Treherne, to whose 
influence, and not to brougham’s, every one 
of these patients was owing. Lady Cicely 
kissed her, and demurely enjoyed the poor 
soul’s self-satisfaction. 

Staines himself, while he drove to or 
from these patients, felt more sanguine, and 


buoyed as he was by the consciousness of | 


ability, began to hope he had turned the 
corner. 

He sent an account-of Lord Aycough’s 
ease to a medical magazine: and so full is 
the world of fiunkyism, that this article, 
though he withheld the name, retaining 
only the title, got the literary wedge in for 
him at once; and in due course he became 
a paid contributor to two medical organs, 
and used to study and write more, and in- 
dent the little stone yard less, than hereto- 
fore. 

It was about this time circumstances made 
him acquainted with Phebe Dale. Her in- 
termediate history I will dispose of in fewer 
words than it deserves. Her Ruin, Mr. Regi- 
nald Falcon, was dismissed from his club for 
marking high cards on the back with his 
nail. This stopped his remaining resource 


—borrowing ; so he got more and more out | 


at elbows, till at last he came down to hang 


ing about billiard-rooms, and making a little | 


money by concealing his game; from that, 
however, he rose to be a marker. 


Having culminated to that, he wrote and | 


proposed marriage to Miss Dale, in a charm- 
ing letter: she showed it to her father with 
pride. 

Now if his vanity, his disloyalty, his 


F THE 
ES READE. 


Pe 


| falsehood, his ingratitude, and his other 
| Virtues, had not stood in the way, he would 
|have done this three years ago, and been 
jumped at. 

But the offer came too late; not for Phebe 
—she would have taken him in a moment— 
but for her friends. A baited hook is one 
thing, a bare hook is another. Farmer Dale 
had long discovered where Phebe’s money 
went: he said not a word to her, but went 
up to town like a shot; found Falcon out, 
and told him he mustn’t think to eat his 
daughter’s bread. She should marry a man 
that could make a decent livelihood; and 
if she was to run away with him, why they’d 
starve together. The farmer was resolute, 
jand spoke very loud, like one that expects 
| opposition, and comes prepared to quarrel. 
Instead of that, this artful rogue addressed 
him with deep respect and an affected ven- 
eration that quite puzzled the old man; ac- 
quiesced in every word, expressed contrition 
for his past misdeeds, and told the farmer 
he had quite determined to labor with his 
hands. “ You know, farmer,” said he, “I 
am not the only gentleman who has come 
to that in the present day. Now, all my 
friends that have seen my sketches assure 
me I am a born painter; and a painter I'll 
be—for love of Pheebe.” 

The farmer made a wry face. 
that is a sorry sort of a trade.” 

“You are mistaken. It’s the best trade 
going. There are gentlemen making their 
thousands a year by it.” 

“Not in our parts, there bain’t. Stop 
a bit. What be ye going to paint, Sir? 
Honsen, or folk ?” 

“Oh, hang it, not houses. 
scapes.” 

“Well, ye might just make shift to live 
at it, I suppose, with here and there a sign- 
board. They are the best paid, our way; 
but, Lord bless ye, they wants bead-piece! 
Well, Sir, let me see your work. Then we'll 
talk further.” 

“Tll go to work this afternoon,” said Fal- 
con, eagerly; then, with affected surprise, 
“ Bless me! I forgot. I have no palette, no 
sanvas, no colors. You couldn’t lend me a 
couple of sovereigns to buy them, could you?” 

“ Ay, Sir, I could, but I won’t. Tl lend 
ye the things, though, if you have a mind to 
go with me and buy ’em.” 

Falcon agreed, with a lofty smile, and the 
purchases were made. 
| Mr. Faleon painted a landscape or two out 
|of his imagination. The dealers to whom 
|he took them declined them; one advised 


“ Painter! 


Figures, land- 
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the gentleman painter to color tea-boards ; 
“that’s your line,” said he. 

“The world has no taste,” said the gen- 
tleman painter; “ but it has got lots of van- 
ity: I'll paint portraits.” 

He did—and formidable ones. His por- 
traits were amazingly like the people, and 
yet unlike men and women, especially about 
the face. One thing, he didn’t trouble with 
lights and shades, but went slap at the feat- 
ures. 

His brush would never have kept him; 
but he carried an instrument in the use of 
which he really was an artist, viz., his 
tongue. By wheedling and underselling 
for he only charged a pound for the painted 
canvas—he contrived to live; then he as- 
pired to dress as well as live. With this 
second object in view, he hit upon a charaec- 
teristic expedient. 

He used to prowl about, and when he saw 
a young woman sweeping the afternoon 
streets with a long silk train, and, in short, 
dressed to ride in the park, yet parading the 
streets, he would take his hat off to her with 
an air of profound respect, and ask permis- 
sion to take her portrait. Generally he met 
a prompt rebuff; but if the fair was so un- 
lucky as to hesitate a single moment, he told 
her a melting tale: he had once driven his 
four-in-hand, but by indorsing his friend’s 
bills was reduced to painting likenesses 
admirable likenesses in oils, only a guinea 
each. 

His piteous tale provoked more jibes than 
pity, but as he had no shame, the rebuffs 
went for nothing. He actually did get a 
few sitters by his audacity, and some of the 
sitters actually took the pictures and paid 
for them; others declined them with fury as 
soon as they were finished. These he took 
back with a piteous sigh that sometimes ex- 
tracted half a crown. Then he painted over 
the rejected one, and let it dry; so that 
sometimes a paid portrait would present a 
beauty enthroned on the débris of two or 
three rivals, and that is where few beauties 
would abject to sit. 

All this time he wrote nice letters to 
Phebe, and adopted the tone of the strug- 
gling artist, and the true lover, who wins 
his bride by patience, perseverance, and in- 
domitable industry; a babbled of “ Self- 
help.” 

Meantime Phebe was not idle: an excel- 
lent business woman, she took immediate 
advantage of a new station that was built 
near the farm to send up milk, butter, and 
eggs to London. Being genuine, they sold 
like wildfire. Observing that, she extended 
her operations by buying of other farmers 
and forwarding to London; and then, hav- 
ing, of course, an eye to her struggling art- 
ist, she told her father she must have a shop 


in London, and somebody in it she could de- | 


pend upon. 


“With all my heart, wench,” said he; 
“but it must not be thou. I can’t spare 
thee.” 

“May I have Dick, father ?” 

“Dick! He is rather young.” 

*“ But he is very quick, father, and minds 
every word I tell him.” 

“ Ay, he is as fond of thee as ever a cow 
was of a calf. Well, you can try him.” 

So the love-sick woman of business set up 
a little shop, and put her brother Dick in it, 
and all to see more of her struggling artist. 
She staid several days, to open the little 
shop and start the business. She advertised 
pure milk, and challenged scientitic analysis 
of every thing she sold. This came of her 
being a reader. She knew, by the journals, 
that we live in a sinful and adulterating 
generatior ; and any thing pure must be a 
Godsend to the poor poisoned public. 

Now Dr. Staines, though known to the 
profession as a diagnost, was also an ana- 
lyst, and this challenge brought him down 
on Phebe Dale. He told her he was a phy- 
sician, and in search of pure food for his own 
family—would she really submit the milk to 
analysis? 





Pheebe smiled an honest country smile, 
and said, “Surely, Sir.” She gave him every 
facility, and he applied those simple tests 
which are commonly used in France, though 
hardly known in England. 

He found it perfectly pure, and told her 
so; and gazed at Phebe for a moment, as a 
phenomenon. 

She smiled again at that, her broad coun- 
try smile. ‘That is a wonder in London, I 
dare say. It’s my belief half the children 
that die here are perished with watered 
milk. Well, Sir, we sha’n’t have that on 
our souls, father and I: he is a farmer in 
Essex. This comes a many miles, this milk.” 

Staines looked in her face with kindly ap- 
proval marked on his own eloquent features. 
She blushed a little at so fixed a regard. 
Then he asked her if she would supply him 
with milk, butter, and eggs. 

“ Why, if you mean sell you them, yes, Sir, 
with pleasure. But for sending them home 
to you in this big town, as some do, I can’t, 
for there’s only brother Dick and me: it is 
an experiment like.” 

“Very well,” said Staines; “I will send 
for them.” 

“Thank you kindly, Sir. I hope yon 
won’t be offended, Sir; but we only sell for 
ready money.” 

“ All the better: my order at home is, no 
bills.” 

When he was gone, Phebe, assuming vast 
experience, though this was only her third 
day, told Dick that was one of the right 
sort. ‘And oh, Dick,” said she, “did you 
notice his eye ?” 

“Not particklar, sister.” 

“There, now! the boy is blind. Why 
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‘twas like a jewel. Such an eye I never 
saw in a man’s head, nor a woman’s nei- 
ther.” 


Staines told his wife about Phebe and her | 


brother, and spoke of her with a certain ad- 
miration that raised Rosa’s curiosity, and 


even that sort of vague jealousy that fires | 


at bare praise. ‘I should like to see this 
phenomenon,” said she. ‘You shall,” said 
he; “I have to call on Mrs. Manly. She 
lives near. I will drop you at the little 
shop, and come back for you.” 


He did so, and that gave Rosa a quarter | 


of an hour to make her purchases. When 
he came back he found her conversing with 
Phoebe as if they were old friends, and Dick 
glaring at his wife with awe and admira- 
tion. He could hardly get her away. 

She was far more extravagant in her 
praises than Dr. Staines had been. ‘ What 
a good creature!” said she. ‘And how 
clever! To think of her setting up a shop 
like that all by herself; for her Dick is only 
seventeen.” 

Dr. Staines recommended the little shop 
wherever he went, and even extended its 
operations. He asked Phebe to get her 
own wheat ground at home, and send the 
flour up in bushel bags. ‘These assassins, 
the bakers,” said he, “are putting copper 
into the flour now as well as alum. Pure 
flour is worth a faney price to any family. 
With that we can make the bread of life. 
What you buy in the shops is the bread of 
death.” 

Dick was a good, sharp boy, devoted to 
his sister. Hestuck to the shop in London, 
and handed the money to Phabe when she 
came for it. She worked for it in Essex, 
and extended her country connection for 
supply as the retail business increased. 

Staines wrote an article on pure food, and 
incidentally mentioned the shop as a place 
where flour, milk, and butter were to be had 
pure. This article was published in the 
Lancet, and caused quite a run upon the lit- 
tle shop. By-and-by Phebe enlarged it, for 
which there were great capabilities, and 
made herself a pretty little parlor, and 
there she and Dick sat to Faleon for their 
portraits; here, too, she hung his rejected 
landscapes. They were fair in her eyes; 
what matter whether they were like nature ? 
his hand had painted them. She knew from 
him that every body else had rejected them. 
With all the more pride and love did she 
have them framed in gold, and hung up 
with the portraits in her little sanctum. 

For a few months Phebe Dale was as 
happy as she deserved to be. Her lover 
was working, and faithful to her—at least 
she saw no reason to doubt it. He came to 
see her every evening, and seemed devoted 
to her; would sit quietly with her, or walk 
with her, or take her to a play, or a music- 
hall—at her expense. 
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She now lived in a quiet elysium, with a 
bright and rapturous dream of the future ; 
for she saw she had hit on a good vein of 
| business, and should soon be independent, 
; and able to indulge herself with a husband, 
| and ask no man’s leave. 

She sent to Essex for a dairy-maid, and 
set her to churn milk into butter, coram 
| populo, at a certain hour every morning. 
| This made a new sensation. At other times 
| the woman was employed to deliver milk 
and cream to a few favored customers. 

Mrs. Staines dropped in now and then, and 
chatted with her. Her sweet face and her 
naiveté won Pheebe’s heart; and one day, 
| as happiness is apt to be communicative, 
| she let out to her, in reply to a feeler or 
two as to whether she was quite alone, that 
she was engaged to be married to a gentle- 
| man ; “but he is not rich, ma’am,” said 
| Phoebe, plaintively; “he has had trouble- 
} 


obliged to work for his living, like ine; he 
painted these pictures, erery one of them. If 
it was not making too free, and you could 
spare a guinea—he charges no more for the 
picture, only you must go to the expense of 
the frame.” 

“Of course I will,” said Rosa, warmly. 
“Tl sit for it here any day you like.” 

Now Rosa said this out of her ever-ready 
kindness, not to wound Phebe; but, having 
made the promise, she kept clear of the 
place for some days, hoping Phebe would 
forget all about it. Meantime she sent hei 
husband to buy. 

In about a fortnight she called again, 
primed with evasions if she should be asked 
to sit; but nothing of the kind was proposed. 
Pheebe was dealing when she went in. The 
customers disposed of, she said to Mrs. 
Staines, “Oh, ma’am, I am glad you are 
come. I have something I should like to 
show you.” She took her into the parlor, 
and made her sit down: then she opened a 
drawer, and took out a very small substance 
that looked like a tear of ground glass, and 
put it on the table before her. “ There, 
ma’am,” said she, “that is all he has had for 
painting a friend’s picture.” 

“Oh! what a shame!” 

“His friend was going abroad—to Natal; 
| to his uncle that farms out there, and does 
| very well. It is a first-rate part, if you take 





| out a little stock with you, and some money; 
|so my one gave him credit, and when the 
| letter came with that postmark he counted 
lon a five-pound note; but the letter only 
| said he had got no money yet, but sent him 
something as a keepsake; and there was 


| this little stone. Poor fellow! he flung it 
| down in a passion ; he was so disappointed.” 
Pheebe’s great gray eyes filled; and Rosa 
gave a little coo of sympathy that was very 
womanly and lovable. 
Phebe leaned her cheek on her hand and 
said, thoughtfully, “I picked it up, and 
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brought it away; for, after all, don’t you 
think, ma’am, it very strange that a 
friend should send it all that way if it was 
worth nothing at all ?” 
“Tt is impossible. 


is 


He could not be s 
heartless.” 

“And do you know, ma’am, when I take 
it up in my fingers it doesn’t feel like a thing 
that was worth nothing.” 

“No more it does ; 
May I take 
to my husband? he is 
knows every thing.” 

“JT am sure I should be much obliged to 
you, ma’am.” 

Rosa drove home on purpose to show it to 
Christopher. Sheraninto hisstudy. ‘Oh, 
Christopher, please look at that. You know 
that good creature we have our flour and 
milk and things of. She is engaged, and he 
isa painter., Oh, such daubs! He painted 
a friend, and the friend sent that home all 
the way from Natal, and he dashed it down, 
and she picked it up, and what is it? ground 
glass, or a pebble, or what ?” 

“Humph! by its shape, and the great 
brilliancy—and refraction of light on this 
angle, where the stone has got polished by 
rubbing against other stones in the course 
of ages, I'm inclined to think it is—a dia- 
mond.” 

“A diamond!” shrieked Rosa. ‘No won- 
der my fingers trembled. Oh, can it be? 
Oh, you good, cold-blooded Christie! Poor 
things! Come along, Diamond! Oh, you 
beauty! Oh, you duck!” 

“ Don’t be in such a hurry. 
thought it was a diamond. 


it makes my fingers 
it home, and show it 
a great physician and 


tremble. 


I only said I 
Let me weigh 
it against water, and then I shall know.” 

He took it to his little laboratory, and 
returned in a few minutes, and said, “ Yes. 
It is just three times and a half heavier than 


water. It is a diamond.” 

“ Are you positive ?” 

“Tl stake my existence.” 

“ What is it worth ?” 

“My dear, ’m not a jeweler: but it is 
very large and pear-shaped, and I see no 
flaw: I don’t think you could buy it for less 
than three hundred pounds.” 

“Three hundred pounds! 
£300.” 

“Or sell it for more than £150.” 

“ A hundred and fifty! It is worth £150.” 

“Why, my dear, one would think you had 
invented ‘the diamond.’ Show me how to 
crystalize carbon, and I will share your en- 
thusiasm.” 

“Oh, I leave you to carbonize crystal. I 
prefer to gladden hearts: and I will do it 
this minute, with my diamond.” 

“Do, dear; and I will take that oppor- 
tunity to finish my second article on Adul- 
teration.” 

Rosa drove off to Phaebe Dale. 

Now Phebe was drinking tea with Regi- 
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in her little parlor. “Who is 
that, I wonder?” she said, when the carriage 
drew up. 


| nald Faleon, 


Reginald drew back a corner of the gauze 
curtain which had been drawn across the 
little glass door leading from the shop. 

“It is a lady, and a beautiful Oh! let 
me get out.” And he rushed out at the door 
leading to the kitchen, not to be recognized. 

This set Phoebe all in a flutter, and the 
next moment Mrs. Staines tapped at the lit- 
tle door, then opened it, and peeped. 
news! may I come in?” 

“Surely,” said Phoebe, still troubled and 
confused by Reginald’s strange agitation. 

“There! It diamond!” screamed 
Rosa. “My husband knew it directly. He 
knows every thing. If ever you are ill, go 
to him and nobody else—by the refraction, 
and the angle, and its being three times and 
a half as heavy as water. It is worth £300 
to buy, and £150 to sell.” 

“Oi? 


“Good 


is a 


“So don’t you go throwing it away, as he 
did.” (In a whisper) “‘ Two tea-cups! Was 
that him? I have driven him away. I am 
so sorry. I'll go; and then you can tell him. 
Poor fel-low !” 

“Oh, ma’am, don’t go yet,” said Phebe, 
trembling. “I haven’t half thanked you.” 

“Oh, bother thanks. Kiss me; that is the 
way.” 

“May I?” 

“You may, and must. 

and there. 


There—and there 
Oh dear, what nice things 
good luck and happiness are, and how sweet 
to bring them for once.” 

Upon this, Phoebe and she had a nice lit- 
tle ery together, and Mrs. Staines went off 
refreshed thereby, and gay as a lark, 
pointing slyly at the door, and making faces 
to Phebe that she knew he was there, and 
she only retired, out of her admirable dis- 
cretion, that they might enjoy the diamond 
together. 

When she was gone, Reginald, whose eye 
and ear had been at the key-hole, alternate- 
ly gloating on the face and drinking the ac- 
cents of the only woman he had ever really 
loved, came out, looking pale and strangely 
disturbed; and sat down at the table with- 
out a word. 

Pheebe came back to him, full of the dia- 
mond. “Did you hear what she said, my 
dear? It is a diamond; it is worth £150 at 
least. Why, whatails you? Ah! tobe sure! 
you know that lady.” 

“T have cause to know her. Cursed jilt !” 

“You seem a good deal put out at the sight 
of her.” 

“It took me by surprise, that is all.” 

“Tt takes me by surprise too. I thought 
you were cured. I thought my turn had 
come at last.” 

Reginald met this insullen silence. Then 
Phebe was sorry she had said it; for, after 
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all, it wasn’t the man’s fault if an old sweet- | 


heart had run into the room, and given him 
a start. So she made him some fresh tea, 
and pressed him kindly to try her home- 
made bread and butter. 

My lord relaxed his frown and consented, 
and, of course, they talked diamond. 


He told her, loftily, he must take a studio, | 


and his sitters must come to him, and must 
no longer expect to be immortalized for £1. 
It must be £2 for a bust, and £3 for a kit- 
cat. 

“ Nay, but, my dear,” said Phoebe, “ they 
will pay no more because you have a dia- 
mond.” 

“Then they will have to go unpainted,” 
said Mr. Falcon. 

This was intended for a threat. Phoebe 
instinctively felt that it might not be so re- 





ceived; she counseled moderation. “It is 
a great thing to have earned a diamond,” | 
said she: “but ’tis only once in a life. 
Now, be ruled by me: go on just as you 
are. Sell the diamond, and give me the 
money to keep for you. Why, you might 
add a little to it, and so would I, till we 
made it up £200. And if you could only 
show £200 you had made and laid by, fa- 
ther would let us marry, and I might keep 
this shop—it pays well, I can tell you—and 
keep my gentleman in a sly corner; you 
need never be seen in it.” 

“Ay, ay,” said he, “that is the small 
game. But I am a man that have always 
preferred the big game. I shall set up my 
studio, and make enough to keep us both. 
So give me the stone, if you please. I shall 
take it round to them all, and the rogues 
won’t get it out of me for a hundred and fif- 
ty ; why, it is as big as a nut.” 

“No, no, Reginald. Money has always 
made mischief between you and me. You 
never had fifty pounds yet, you didn’t fall 
into temptation. Do pray let me keep it 
for you ; or else sell it—I know how to sell; 
nobody better—and keep the money for a 
good occasion.” 

“Ts it yours, or mine ?” said he, sulkily. 

“Why yours, dear; you earned it.” 

“Then give it me, please.” And he al- 
most forced it out of her hand. 

So now she sat down and cried over this | 
piece of good luck, for her heart filled with | 
forebodings. 

He laughed at her. But, at last, had the 
grace to console her, and assure her she was 
tormenting herself for nothing. 

“ Time will show,” said she, sadly. 

Time did show. 

Three or four days he came, as usual, to 
laugh her out of her forebodings. But pres- 
ently his visits ceased. She knew what that 
meant: he was living like a gentleman, melt- 
ing his diamond, and playing her false with 
the first pretty face he met. 

This blow, coming after she had been so 
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happy, struck Phebe Dale stupid with grief. 
The line on her high forehead deepened ; and 
at night she sat with her hands before her, 
sighing, and sighing, and listening for the 
footsteps that never came. 

“Oh, Dick!” she said, “never you love 
any one. I am aweary of my life. And 
to think that, but for that diamond—oh, 
dear! oh, dear! oh, dear!” 

Then Dick used to try and comfort her in 
his way, and often put his arm round her 
neck, and gave her his rough but honest 
sympathy. Dick’s rare affection was her 
one drop of comfort: it was something to 
relieve her swelling heart. 

“Oh, Dick,” she said to him one night, “I 
wish I had married him.” 

““ What, to be ill-used ?” 

“He couldn’t use me worse. I have been 
wife and mother and sweetheart and all to 
him, and to be left like this. He treats me 
like the dirt beneath his feet.” 

“Tis your own fault, Pheebe, partly. You 
say the word, and Ill break every bone in 
his carease.” 

“What, do him a mischief! Why, I'd 
rather die than harm a hair of his head. 
You must never lift a hand to him, or I shall 
hate you.” 

“ Hate me, Pheebe ?” 

“Ay, boy, I should. God forgive me, ’tis 
no use deceiving ourselves; when a woman 
loves a man she despises, never you come 
between them: there’s no reason in her love, 
so it is incurable. One comfort, it can’t go 
on forever; it must kill me before my time, 
and so best. If I was only a mother, and 
had a little Reginald to dandle on my knee 
and gloat upon, till he spent his money and 
same back tome. That’s why I said I wished 
I was his wife. Oh! why does God fill a 
poor woman’s bosom with love, and nothing 
to spend it on but a stone? for sure his heart 
must be one. If I had only something that 
would let me always love it—a little tod- 
dling thing at my knee, that would always 
let me look at it, and love it—something too 
young to be false to me, too weak to run 
away from my long—ing arms—and—yearn 
—ing heart!” Then came a burst of agony, 
and moans of desolation, till poor Dick blub- 
bered loudly at her grief, and then her tears 
flowed in streams. 


Trouble on trouble. Dick himself got 
strangely out of sorts, and complained of 
shivers. Phebe sent him to bed early, and. 
made him some white wine whey very hot. 
In the morning he got up, and said he was 
better; but after breakfast he was violently 
sick, and suffered several returns of nausea 
before noon. “One would think I was poi- 


soned,” said he. 

At one o’clock he was seized with a kind 
of spasm in the throat that lasted so long it 
nearly choked him. 
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Then Phebe got frightened, and sent to 
the nearest surgeon. He did not hurry, and 
poor Dick had another frightful spasm just 
as he came in. 

“Tt is hysterical,” said the surgeon. “No 
disease of the heart is there. Give him a lit- 
tle sal volatile every half hour.” 

In spite of the sal volatile these terrible 
spasms seized him every half hour; and now 
he used to spring off the bed with a cry of 
terror when they came; and each one left 
him weaker and weaker; he had to be car- 
ried back by the women. 

A sad, sickening fear seized on Phebe. 
She left Dick with the maid, and, tying on 
her bonnet in a moment, rushed wildly down 
the street, asking the neighbors for a great 
doctor, the best that could be had for mon- 
ey. One sent her east a mile, another west, 
and she was almost distracted, when, who 
should drive up but Doctor and Mrs. Staines, 
to make purchases. She did not know his 
name, but she knew he was a doctor. She 
ran to the window, and cried, “‘ Oh, doctor, 
my brother! Oh, pray, come to him! Oh! 
oh!” 

Doctor Staines got quickly but calmly out, 
told his wife to wait, and followed Phebe 
up stairs. She told him, in a few agitated 
words, how Dick had been taken, and all the 
symptoms; especially what had alarmed her 
so, his springing off the bed when the spasm 
came. 

Doctor Staines told her to hold the patient 
up. He lost not a moment, but opened his 
mouth resolutely, and looked down. 

“The glottis is swollen,” said he: then he 
felt his hands, and said, with the grave, ter- 
rible calm of experience, “ He is dying.” 

“Oh, no! no! 
him!” 


Oh, doctor, save him! save 


“Nothing can save him, unless we had a 
surgeon on the spot. Yes, I might save him, 
if you have the courage: opening his wind- 
pipe before the next spasm is his one chance.” 

“Open his windpipe! Oh, doctor, it will 
kill him! Let me look at you.” 

She looked hard in his face. 
confidence. 

“Ts it the only chance ?” 

“The only one: and it is flying while we 
chatter.” 

“Dom” 

He whipped out his lancet. 

“But I can’t look on it. 
and my Saviour’s mercy.” 

She fell on her knees, and bowed her head 
in prayer. 

Staines seized a basin, put it by the bed- 
side, made an incision in the windpipe, and 
got Dick down on his stomach, with his face 
over the bedside. Some blood ran, but not 
much. “Now!” he cried, cheerfully, “a 
small bellows! There’s one in your parlor. 
Run.” 

Pheebe ran for it, and, at Dr. Staines’s di- 


It gave her 
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reach the glottis and snip it. 
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rection, lifted Dick a little, while the bel- 
lows, duly cleansed, were gently applied to 
the aperture in the windpipe, and the action 
of the lungs delicately aided by this primi- 
tive but effectual means. 

He showed Phebe how to do it, tore a leaf 
out of his pocket-book, wrote a hasty diree- 
tion to an able surgeon near, and sent his 
wife off with it in the carriage. 

Phebe and he never left the patient till 
the surgeon came with all the instruments 
required; among the rest, with a big, tor- 
tuous pair of nippers, with which he could 
But they con- 
sulted, and thought it wiser to continue the 
surer method; and so a little tube was neat- 
ly inserted into Dick’s windpipe, and his 
throat bandaged; and by this aperture he 
did his breathing for some little time. 

Phoebe nursed him like a mother; and the 
terror and the joy did her good, and made 
her less desolate. 

Dick was only just well when both of 
them were summoned to the farm, and ar- 
rived only just in time to receive their fa- 
ther’s blessing and his last sigh. 

Their elder brother, a married man, in- 
herited the farm, and was executor. Phebe 
and Dick were left £1500 apiece, on condi- 
tion of their leaving England and going to 
Natal. 

They knew directly what that meant. 
Phebe was, to be parted from a bad man; 
and Dick was to comfort her for the loss. 

When this part of the will was read to 
Pheebe she turned faint, and only her health 
and bodily vigor kept her from swooning 
right away. 

But she yielded. “It is the will of the 
dead,” said she; “and I will obey it; for, 
oh, if I had but listened to him more when 
he was alive to advise me, I should not sit 
here now, sick at heart and dry-eyed, when 
[ought to be thinking only of the good friend 
that is gone.” 

When she had come to this she became 
feverishly anxious to be gone. She busied 
herself in purchasing agricultural machines, 
and stores, and even stock; and, to see her 
pinching the beasts’ ribs to find their condi- 
tion, and parrying all attempts to cheat her, 
you would never have believed she could be 
a love-sick woman. 

Dick kept her up to the mark. He only 
left her to bargain with the master of a good 
vessel; for it was no trifle to take out horses, 
and cows, and machines, and bales of cloth, 
cotton, and linen. 

When that was settled they came in to 
town together, and Phebe bought shrewdly, 
at wholesale houses in the city, for cash, and 
would have bargains: and the little shop in 
—— Street was turned into a warehouse. 

They were all ardor, as colonists should 
be; and, what pleased Dick most, she never 
mentioned Falcon ; yet he learned from the 
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maid that worthy had been there twice, | 
looking very seedy. 

The day drew near. Dick was in high 
spirits. | 

“We shall soon make our fortune out 
there,” he said: “and Ill get you a good 
husband.” 

She shuddered, but said nothing. 

The evening before they were to sail Phe- 
be sat alone, in her black dress, tired with 
work, and asking herself, sick at heart, could 
she ever really leave England, when the 
door opened softly, and Reginald Falcon, | 
shabbily dressed, came in, and threw him- 
self into a chair. 

She started up, with a scream, then sank 
down again, trembling, and turned her face | 
to the wall. 

“So you are going to run away from me ?” 
said he, savagely. 

“ Ay, Reginald,” said she, meekly. | 

“ This is your fine love; is it ?” 
“You have worn it out, dear,” she said, 
softly, without turning her head. 

“T wish I could say as much: but, curse 
it, every time I leave you I learn to love you 
more. Iam never really happy but when I 
am with you.” | 

“ Bless you for saying that,dear. I often 
thought you must find that out one day: but 
you took too long.” 

“Oh, better late than never, Phebe! Can 
you have the heart to go to the Cape, and | 
leave me all alone in the world, with nobody 
that really cares for me? 
not obliged to go.” 

“Yes; my father left Dick and me £1500 
apiece to go: that was the condition. Poor 
Dick loves his unhappy sister. He won't | 
go without me—I should be his ruin—poor | 
Dick, that really loves me; and he lay a-dy- 
ing here, and the good doctor and me—God | 
bless him—we brought him back from the 
grave. Ah, you little know what I have 
gone through. You were not here. Catch 
you being near me when I am in trouble. 
There, I must go. I must go. I will go; if 
I fling myself into the sea half-way.” 

“ And, if you do, I'll take a dose of poison ; | 
for I have thrown away the truest heart, the 
sweetest, most unselfish, kindest, generous | 
—oh! oh! oh!” 

And he began to howl. 

This set Phebe sobbing. “Don’t ery, | 
dear,” she murmured, through her tears: “if 
you have really any love for me, come with | 
me.” 

“ What, leave England, and go to adesert ?” 

“Love can make a desert a garden.” 

“ Phebe, I'll do any thing else. I'll swear | 
not to leave your side. I'll never look at | 
any other face but yours. But I can’t live | 
in Africa.” 

“T know you can’t. It takes a little real | 
love to go there with a poor girl like me. 
Ah, well, I'd have made you so happy. We} 


Surely you are 





| go without you. 


are not poor emigrants. I have a horse for 


| you to ride, and guns to shoot; and me and 


Dick would do all the work for you. But 


| there are others here you can’t leave for me. 


Well, then, good-by, dear. In Africa or here 
I shall always love you; and many a salt 
tear I shall shed for you yet: many a one 
I have, as well you know. God bless you. 
Pray for poor Phebe, that goes against her 
will to Africa, and leaves her heart with 


| thee.” 


This was too much even for the selfish 
Reginald. He kneeled at’ her knees, and 
took her hand and kissed it, and actually 
shed a tear or two over it. 

She could not speak. He had no hope of 
changing her resolution: and presently he 
heard Dick’s voice outside ; so he got up to 
avoid him. “Tl come again in the morning 
before you go.” 

“Oh no, no!” she gasped; “unless you 
want me to die at your feet. I am almost 
dead now.” 

Reginald slipped out by the kitchen. 

Dick came in, and found his sister leaning 
with her head back against the wall. “ Why, 
Phebe,” said he, “‘ whatever is the matter?” 
and he took her by the shoulder. 

She moaned, and he felt her all limp and 
powerless. 

“What is it, lass? Whatever is the mat- 
ter? Is it about going away?” 

She would not speak for a long time. 

When she did speak, it was to say some- 


| thing for which my male reader perhaps may 
| hardly be prepared. 


“Oh, Dick, forgive me!” 

“Why, what for?” 

“ Forgive me, or else kill me: I don’t care 
which.” 

“Tdo, though. There, I forgive you. Now 
what’s your crime ?” 

“T can’t go. 

“Can’t go?” 

“Tean’t. Forgive me! 

“Tm blessed if I don’t believe that vaga- 
bond has been here tormenting of you again.” 

“Oh, don’t miscall him. He is penitent. 
Yes, Dick, he has been here crying to me— 
and I can’t leave him. I can’t—I can’t. 
Dear Dick, you are young and stout-heart- 
ed; take all the things over, and make your 
fortune out there ; and leave your poor fool- 
ish sister behind. I should only fling my- 
self into the salt sea if I left him now, and 
that would be peace to me, but a grief to 
thee.” 

“ Lordsake, Phebe, don’t talk so. I can’t 
And do but think. Why 
the horses are on board by now, and all the 
gear. It’s my belief a good hiding is all you 
want to bring you to your senses; but I 
hain’t the heart te give you one, worse luck. 
Blessed if I know what to say or do.” 

“T won’t go!” cried Phebe, turning vio- 
lent all of a sudden. “No, not if I am 


Forgive me!” 
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dragged to the ship by the hair of my head. | ing-room, and so Dick. and Reginald had a 


Forgive me!” 
a mouse again. 

“Eh, but women are kittle cattle to drive,” 
said poor Dick, ruefully. And down he sat 
at a nonplus, and very unhappy. 

Phebe sat opposite, sullen, heart -sick, 
wretched to the core, but determined not to 
leave Reginald. 

Then came an event that might have 
been foreseen, yet it took them both by 
surprise. 

A light step was heard, and a graceful, 
though seedy, figure entered the room, with 
a set speech in his mouth: “ Phebe, you are 
right. I owe it to your long and faithful 
affection to make a sacrifice for you. I will 
go to Africa with you. I will go to the end 
of the world sooner than you shall say I care 
for any woman on earth but you.” 

Both brother and sister were so unprepared 
for this that they could hardly realize it at 
first. 

Phebe turned her great, inquiring eyes 


And, with that word, she was 


on the speaker, and it was a sight to see 
amazement, doubt, hope, and happiness ani- 
mating her features, one after another. 

“Ts this real?” said she. 

“Tl sail with you to-morrow, Phebe; 
and I will make you a good husband, if you 
will have me.” 

“That is.spoke like a man,” said Dick. 
“You take him at his word, Phebe; and 
if he ill-uses you out there, ll break every 
bone in his skin.” 

“How dare you threaten him?” said 
Phebe. “ You had best leave the room.” 

Out went poor Dick, with the tear in his 
eye at being snubbed so. While he was put- 
ting up the shutters, Phaebe was making love 
to her pseudo-penitent. ‘“‘ My dear,” said she, 
“trust yourself tome. You don’t know all 
my love yet; for | have never been your wife, 
and I would not be your jade; that is the 
only thing I ever refused you. 
self to me. 


Trust your- 
Why, you never found happi- 
ness with others; try it with me. It shall 
be the best day’s work you ever did, going 
out in the ship with me. You don’t know 
how happy a loving wife can make her hus- 
band. Ill pet you out there as man was 
never petted. And besides, it isn’t for life; 
Dick and me will soon make a fortune out 
there, and then I'll bring you home, and 
see you spend it any way you like but one. 
Oh, how Llove you! do you love me a little ? 
I worship the ground you walk on. I adore 
every hair of your head!” Her noble arm 
went round his neck in a moment, and the 
grandeur of her passion electrified him so far 
that he kissed her affectionately, if not quite 
so warmly as she did him: and so it was all 
settled. The maid was discharged that night, 
instead of the morning, and Reginald was to 
occupy her bed. Phoebe went up stairs with 
her heart literally on fire, to prepare his sleep- 


word. 

“T say, Dick, how long will this voyage 
be ?” 

“Two months, Sir, I’m told.” 

“Please to cast your eyes on this suit of 
mine. Don’t you think it is rather seedy- 
to go to Africa with? Why, I shall disgrace 
you on board the ship. I say, Dick, lend 
me three sovs., just to buy a new suit at the 
slop-shop.” 

“Well, brother-in-law,” said 
don’t any harm in that. 
fetch them for you.” 

What does this sensible Dick do but go 

to Phebe, and say, “He wants 
three pounds to buy a suit; am I to lend 
it him ?” 

Phaebe was shaking and patting her pen- 
itent’s pillow. She dropped it on the bed 
indismay. ‘ Oh, Dick, not for all the world! 
Why, if he had three sovereigns he’d desert 
me at the water’s edge. Oh, God help me, 
how I love him! God forgive me, how I 
mistrust him! Good Dick! kind Dick! say 
we have suits of clothes, and we'll fit him 
like a prince, as he ought to be, on board 
ship: but not a shilling of money: 
dear, don’t put the weight on me. 
derstand ?” 

‘* Ay, mistress, I understand.” 

Good Dick!” 

“Oh, all right: and then, don’t you snap 
this here good, kind Dick’s nose off at a word 
again.” 

“Never. I get wild if any body threat- 
ens him. Then I’m not myself. Forgive 
my hasty tongue. You know I love you, 
dear !” 


Dick, “I 
ll go and 


see 


up stairs 


ao 


and, my 
You un- 


“Oh ay: you love me well enough. But 
seems to me your love is precious like cold 
veal; and your love for that chap is hot roast 
beef.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! ha!” 

“Oh, ve can laugh now, can ye?” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” 

“Well, the more of that music the better 
for me.” 

“Yes, dear: but go and tell him.” 

Dick went down, and said, “I’ve got no 
money to spare, till I get to the Cape; but 
Phebe has got a box full of suits, and I 
made her promise to keep it out. She will 
dress you like a prince, you may be sure.” 

“ Oh, that is it, isit ?” said Reginald, dryly. 

Dick made no reply. 

At nine o’clock they were on board the 
vessel; at ten she weighed anchor, and a 
steam-vessel drew her down the river about 
thirty miles, then cast off, and left her to the 
southeasterly breeze. Up went sail after 
sail; she nodded her lofty head, and glided 
away for Africa. 

Phebe shed a few natural tears at leav- 
ing the shores of Old England ; but they soon 
dried. She was demurely happy, watching 
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her prize, and asking herself had she really 
secured it, and all in a few hours? 

They had a prosperous voyage: were mar- 
ried at Cape Town, and went up the country, 
bag and baggage, looking out for a good bar- 


gain inland. Reginald was mounted on an | 


English horse, and allowed to zigzag about, 
and shoot, and play, while his wife and broth- 
er-in-law marched slowly with their caval- 
cade. 

What with air, exercise, wholesome food, 
and smiles of welcome, and delicious petting, 


this egotist enjoyed himself finely. He ad- | 
mitted as much. Says he, one evening, to | 


his wife, who sat by him for the pleasure of 
seeing him feed, “It sounds absurd: but I 
never was so happy in all my life.” 

At that, the celestial expression of her pas- 


toral face, and the maternal gesture with | 


which she drew her pet’s head to her queen- 
ly bosom, was a picture for celibacy to gnasl 
the teeth at. 


CHAPTER IX. 
DwuRING this period, the most remarkable 
things that happened to Doctor and Mrs. 


Staines, were really those which I have re- | 


lated as connecting them with Phebe Dale 


and her brother; to which I will now add} 
that Dr. Staines detailed Dick’s case in a} 


remarkable paper, entitled Gdema of the 
Glottis, and showed how the patient had 


been brought back from the grave by tra- | 


cheotomy and artificial respiration. He re- 
ceived a high price for this article. 
To tell the truth, he was careful not to 


admit that it was he who had opened the | 


windpipe; so the credit of the whole opera- 


tion was given to Mr. Jenkyn; and this gen- | 


tleman was naturally pleased, and threw a 
good many consultation fees in Staines’s 
way. 


The Lucases, to his great comfort—for he | 


had an instinctive aversion to Miss Lucas— 
left London for Paris in August, and d.d not 
return all the year. 


In February he reviewed his year’s work 


and twelve months’ residence in the Bijou. 
The pecuniary result was—outgoings, £950; 
income, from fees, £220; writing, £90. 


He showed these figures to Mrs. Staines, | 


and asked her if she could suggest any dim- 
inution of expenditure. Could she do with 
less housekeeping money ? 


“Oh, impossible! You can not think how | 


the servants eat; and they won’t touch our 
home-made bread.” 

“The fools! Why?” 

“Oh, because they think it costs us less. 
Servants seem to me always to hate the peo- 
ple whose bread they eat.” 

“More likely it is their vamty. Nothing 
that is not paid for before their eyes seems 
good enough for them. Well, dear, the 





bakers will revenge us. But is there 
other item we could reduce? Dress ?” 

“Dress! Why, I spend nothing.” 

“ Forty-five pounds this year.” 

“Well, I shall want none next year.” 

“ Well, then, Rosa, as there is nothing we 
can reduce, I must write more, and take 
more fees, or we shall be in the wrong box. 
| Only £860 left of our little capital; and, 
rmind, we have not another shilling in the 
world. One comfort, there is no debt. We 
pay ready money for every thing.” 

Rosa colored a little, but said nothing. 

Staines did his part nobly. He read; he 
wrote; he paced the yard; he wore his old 
clothes in the house. He took off his new 
/ones when he came in. He was all genius, 
drudgery, patience. 

How Phebe Dale would have valued him, 
co-operated with him, and petted him, if she 
had had the good luck to be his wife! 
| The season came back, and with it Miss 
| Lucas, towing a brilliant bride, Mrs. Vivian, 
| young, rich, pretty, and gay, with a waist 
| you could span, and athirst for pleasure. 

This lady was the first that ever made 
Rosa downright jealous. She seemed to 
have every thing the female heart could de- 
sire; and she was No.1 with Miss Lucas 
this year. Now Rosa was No. 1 last season, 
and had weakly imagined that was to last 
| forever. But Miss Lucas had always a sort 
of female flame, and it never lasted two sea- 
sons. 

Rosa did not care so very much for Miss 
| Lucas before, except as a convenient friend ; 
but now she was mortified to tears at finding 
Miss Lucas made more fuss with another 
than with her: 

This foolish feeling spurred her to attempt 
a rivalry with Mrs. Vivian in the very things 
where rivalry was hopeless. 

Miss Lucas gave both ladies tickets for a 
flower-show, where all the great folk were 
to be, princes and princesses, etc. 

“But I have nothing to wear,” sighed 
Rosa. 

“Then you must get something, and mind 
it is not pink, please ; for we must not clash 

in color. You know I’m dark, and pink be- 
/comes me.” (The selfish young brute was 
not half as dark as Rosa.) “Mine is coming 
from Worth’s, in Paris, on purpose. And 
| this new Madam Cie, of Regent Street, has 
such a duck of a bonnet, just come from 
Paris. She wanted to make me one from it; 
but I told her I would have none but the 
pattern bonnet—and she knows very well 
|she can’t pass a copy off on me. Let me 
drive you up there, and you can see mine, 

and order one if you like it.” 
“Oh, thank you; let me just run and 
speak to my husband first.” 

Staines was writing for the bare life, and 

a number of German books about him, slav- 
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ing to make a few pounds, when in comes | 
the buoyant figure and beaming face his | 
soul delighted in. 

He laid down his work, to enjoy the sun- 
beam of love. 

“Oh, darling, ’ve only come in for a min- 
ute. We are going to a flower-show on the 
13th; every body will be so beautifully 
dressed especially that Mrs. Vivian. 
have got ten yards of beautiful blue silk in| 
my wardrobe, but that is not enough to 
make a whole dress. Every thing takes so 
much stuff now. Madame Cie does not care 
to make up dresses unless she finds the silk, | 
but Miss Lucas says she thinks, to oblige a 
friend of hers, she would do it for once in a 
way. You know, dear, it would only take a 
few yards more, and it would last as a din 
ner-dress for ever so long.” 

Then she clasped him round the neck, and 
leaned her head upen his shoulder, and look- | 
ed lovingly up into his face. “I know you 
would like your Rosa to look as well as Mrs. 
Vivian.” 

“No one ever looks as well—in my eyes 
as my Rosa. There, the dress will add noth- 
ing to your beauty; but go and get it, to 
please yourself: it is very considerate of | 
you to have chosen something of which you | 
have ten yards already. See, dear, I’m to 
receive twenty pounds for this article; if 
research was paid, it ought to be a hundred. | 
I shall add it all to your allowance for dresses 
this year. So no debt, mind; but come to| 
me for every thing.” 

The two ladies drove off to Madame Cie’s, | 
a pretty shop, lined with dark velvet and | 
lace draperies. 


In the back room they were packing a} 
lovely bridal dress, going off, the following 
Saturday, to New York. 

“What! send from America to London!” | 

“Oh dear, yes!” exclaimed Madame Cie. | 
“The American ladies are excellent custom- 
ers. They buy every thing of the best and 
the most expensive.” 

“T have brought a new customer,” said 
Miss Lucas, “and I want you to do a great 
favor, and that is to match a blue silk, and 
make her a pretty dress for the flower-show | 
on the 13th.” 

Madame Cie produced a white muslin po- | 
lonaise, which she was just going to send 
home to the Princess 
mauve. 

“Oh, how pretty and simple!” exclaimed 
Miss Lucas. 

“T have some lace exactly like that,” said 
Mrs. Staines. 


, to be worn over 


“Then, why don’t you have a polonaise ? 
The lace is the only expensive part, the mus- 
lin is a mere nothing; and it is such a use- | 


5? 


ful dress, it can be worn over any silk.” 

It was agreed Madame Cie was to send for | 
the blue silk and the lace, and the dresses | 
were to be tried on on Thursday. | 
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On Thursday, as Rosa went gayly into Ma- 
dame Cie’s back room to. have the dresses 
tried on, Madame Cie said, “You have a 
beautiful lace shawl, but it wants urran- 
ging—in five minutes I could astonish you 
with what I could do to that shawl.” : 

“Oh, pray do,” said Mrs. Staines. 

The dress-maker kept her word. By the 


|time the blue dress was tried on, Madame 


Cie had, with the aid of a few pins, plaits, 
and a bow of blue ribbon, transformed the 
half-lace shawl into one of the smartest and 
most distingué things imaginable; but when 
the bill came in at Christmas, for that five 
minutes’ labor and distingué touch she 
charged one pound eight. 

Before they left, Mrs. Staines ordered a 
bonnet like the pattern bonnet from Paris; 
and Madame Cie, with oily tongue, persuad- 
ed her to let her send home the pink bon- 
net, which was so becoming to her; it was 


| only slightly soiled, and there were certain- 


ly two good wears out of it, and they would 


| not quarrel about the price, which the Sim- 
pleton understood to mean the price was to 


be small; whereas it meant this, “I, in my 


| brutal egotism, can not conceive that you 


will object to any price I charge, howeve1 
high.” 

Madame Cie then told the ladies, in an 
artfully confidential tone, she had a quanti- 
ty of black silk coming home, which she had 
purchased considerably below cost price ; 
and that she should like to make them each 
a dress—not for her own sake, but theirs 


| as she knew they would never meet such a 


bargain again. “You know, Miss Lucas,” 


i she continued, “we don’t want our money 


when we know our customers. Christmas 
is soon enough for us.” 


“Christmas is a long time off,” thought 


ithe young wife; “nearly ten months. I 
think I'll have a black silk, Madame Cie; 


but I must not say any thing to the doctor 
about it just yet, or he might think me ex- 
travagant.” 

“No one can ever think a lady extrava- 
gant for buying a black silk; it’s such a use- 


| ful dress ; lasts forever—almost.” 


Days, weeks, and months rolled on, and 


| with them an ever-rolling tide of flower- 


shows, dinners, at-homes, balls, operas, lawn- 
parties, concerts, and theatres. 
Strange that in one house there should be 


| two people who loved each other, yet their 


lives ran so far apart, except while they were 


| asleep: the man all industry, self-denial, pa- 


tience; the woman all frivolity, self-indul- 


| fence, and amusement; both chained to an 


oar, only one in a working-boat, the other in 
a painted galley. 
The woman got tired first, and her charm- 


| ing color waned sadly. She came to him for 


medicine to set her up. “I feel so languid.” 
“No, no,” said he; “no medicine can do 
the work of wholesome food and rational re- 
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pose. You lack the season of all natures, 
sleep. Dine at home three days running, 


and go to bed at ten.” 

On this the doctor’s wife went to a chem- 
ist for advice. He gave her a pink stimu- 
lant; and, as stimulants have two effects, 
viz., first, to stimulate, and then to weaken, 
this did her no lasting good. Doctor Staines 
cursed the London season, and threatened 
to migrate to Liverpool. 

But there was worse behind. 

Returning one day to his dressing-room, 
just after Rosa had come down stairs, he 
caught sight of a red stain in a washhand- 
basin. He examined it; it was arterial 
blood. 

He went to her directly, and expressed his 
anxiety. 

“Oh, it is nothing,” said she. 

“Nothing! Pray how often has it oc- 
curred ?” 

“Once or twice. I must take your ad- 
vice, and be quiet, that is all.” 

Staines examined the house-maid ; she lied 
instinctively at first, seeing he was alarmed ; 
but, being urged to tell the truth, said she 
had seen it repeatedly, and had told the 
cook, 


He went down stairs again, and sat down, | 


looking wretched. 
“Oh dear!” said Rosa. 
matter now ?” 


“What is the 


** Rosa,” said he, very gravely, “there are 
two people a woman is mad to deceive—her 
husband and her physician. You have de- 
ceived both.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD 


Gi 1yD 
STAGER. 

Notices of conspicuous Public Men, with characteristic 

Anecdotes illustrating their Pecwliarities.—Accounts 


of Congressional and other Duels, and personal Col- 
lisions in Congress, including a Glance at Washing- 
ton Public Life during several Administrations. 
CALEB CUSHING. 
wr the single exception of Mr. Ad- 
ams, I never met a gentleman, in Con- 
gress or out, whose fund of information was 
so extensive, copious, and exact as that of 
Mr. Cushing. He writes and speaks most of 
the languages of modern Europe with the 
facility, purity, and precision of the most 
accomplished native, and he is a thorough 
classical scholar as well. Mr. Cushing came 
to Washington when quite young, and his ap- 
pearance was more youthful than his years. 
Although a gentleman of great personal firm- 
ness, his bearing was modest, subdued, and 
deferential. He spoke readily enough, and 
with uncommon accuracy ; but he prepared 
whatever he had to say with great care, and 
generally wrote his speeches out at length. 
He appreciated the importance of being ex- 
act in his statements, and regular, consecu- 
tive, and logical in arrangement and argu- 


ment. He was superior to the weakness oft- 
en exhibited by men of distinguished ability 
of professing to speak from the inspiration 
of the moment. In fact, he was free from 
affectation of every kind, and never denied 
or concealed the labor bestowed on oral ef- 
forts. Sometimes he read his speeches, and 
occasionally, when discussing questions to 
which he had given much study, he spoke 
without notes or any evidence of prepara- 
tion, Early in his first session Mr. Cushing 
read a carefully written argument on a sub- 
ject of more than ordinary interest. The 
great ability displayed, and his appearance 
of extreme youth, attracted general interest. 
| It so happened that his views ran counter to 
those of most of the Western members, and 
old Ben Hardin, of Kentucky, a coarse, rude 
man of great intellectual vigor, likened by 
John Randolph to a “kitchen knife sharp- 
ened on a brickbat,” replied to him in a strair 
in which invective was mingled with argu- 
ment, and which was intentionally eutting 
and offensive. He evidently supposed Cush- 
ing to be a mere bookworm—a man of the 
closet—whom he could silence by a sarcasm. 
He knew Cushing’s speech had been written 
out, and thought a harsh impromptu reply 
would crush the young man. But to his as- 
tonishment the rejoinder, made on the spur 
of the moment, turned the tables, and the 
House, which had heartily enjoyed the vi- 
tuperative eloquence of Hardin, relished still 
more Cushing’s tart and effective answer. 
Hardin flew into a passion, intimating a re- 
sort to the code duello, and assuming that a 
New England man would not respond to a 
demand for satisfaction, said gentlemen who 
did not recognize the doctrine of personal re- 
| sponsibility should be specially cautious and 
reserved in their language. If their own 
principles or the sentiments of their constit- 
uents prevented them from according satis- 
faction, certainly they should not give of- 
fense. Cushing’s reply was admirable in 
tone, and unanswerable in its defiant prot- 
/estation. He spoke with fluency, with great 
animation, and carried the House with him 
from the start. He was not responsible for 
| the sentiments of his constituents, nor should 
he be governed by them in personal mat- 
ters. He should avoid giving offense to hon- 
orable members, not from apprehension of 
disagreeable consequences, but from consid- 
erations of self-respect and what was due to 
his peers in the House. While he should 
not intentionally wound the feelings of any 
body, he should exact instant reparation 
when remarks were made derogatory to his 
character or injurious to his feelings. From 
that time forth Mr.Cushing was treated with 
| marked respect and forbearance in all per- 
| sonal discussions. 
When our government was on the verge 
| of a war with Great Britain in consequence 
lof the frontier troubles, during the Patriot 
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rebellion, the relations of the two countries 
having been seriously complicated by the 
arrest and indictment of M’Leod on a charge 
of murder, the difficulty became greatly ex- 
asperated by the inability or unwillingness 
of ministers to comprehend the structure of 
M‘Leod 
had been arrested by the authority of the 
State of New 


our complex form of government. 


York, and Governor Seward 
declared his determination to hold him for 
trial. He was charged with having vio- 
lated a law of the State,and must be brought 
to trial on that charge. President Tyler 
sought to arrange the matter, and Mr. Crit- 
enden, then Attorney-General, visited Al- 
to coufer with Seward. 
Meantime the British minister, Mr. Fox, 
inspired by the imperial government, was 
in his demands for the uncon- 
release of M‘Leod. Mr. Seward, 
with a just appreciation of his authority as 
the executive of the State, peremptorily re- 
fused to discharge the prisoner. He should 
have an impartial trial, and be discharged 
or punished, according to the finding of the 
jury. Great excitement prevailed in En- 
eland and along the Canadian border; and 
our people were beginning to participate in 
the feeling of agitation and alarm. About 
this time orders came out to the admiral in 
command of the British naval forees in 
North America, Lord George Seymour, I think 
it was, to hold himself in readiness to bom- 
bard Portland, Boston, or New York, in case 
M‘Leod should be tried for his life. Gov- 
ernor Seward persisted, notwithstanding the 
threatening aspect of affairs, and the earnest 
endeavors of the Federal government for the 
release of the prisoner, and the trial com- 
menced before the Supreme Court, at Utica. 
The minister, Mr. Fox, a nephew of the great 
Fox, and a man of pluck and determination, 
although reserved and quiet and even timid 
in his manner, took the responsibility of ad- 
vising the admiral to disobey the peremp- 
tory orders of the Lords of the Admiralty. 
M‘Leod was acquitted, and I had my suspi- 
cions at the time that Fox was advised 
that such would be the result, and acted 
in accordance with that information. But 
anyway the thing blew over, and very few 
of our countrymen knew at the time how 
near we were to a bloody collision with Great 
Britain. 

But this is a digression. My purpose was 
to describe a circumstance that will tend to 
illustrate what I have been saying in re- 
spect to the fertility and general knowledge 
of Mr. Cushing. 

While the excitement was at its height, 
and many well-informed men had strong 
apprehensions that Governor Seward’s de- 
termination to assert the constitutional au- 
thority of the State of New York would pre- 
cipitate a war, it became necessary for me, as 
correspondent of the Herald, to present the 
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cireumstances of the forecast the 
result, keeping probabilities in view. I ac- 
cordingly called upon Mr. Adams, who knew 
every thing, on all subjects, and who was 
specially kind in furnishing me information 
and suggestions. He happened to be en- 
gaged, and advised me to see Mr. Cushing, 
who, he said, was always good authority. 


case, and 


I found the gentleman busy, as usual, for 
he was never idle, but he cheerfully gave me 
his attention. He commenced talking in an 
instructive and luminous manner, I mean- 
time taking notes of what he said, intend- 
ing to write my letter at leisure. But I soon 
found he was giving me material enough for 
a pamphlet, instead of a communication to 
a newspaper of the ordinary length. So I 
begged him to note down his suggestions 
and arguments. This he did, writing with 
great rapidity for more than an hour. I 
was a thorough exposition of the whole ques- 
tion, succinctly and forcibly done. The rela- 
tions between the central government and 
municipalities or States were clearly de- 
seribed, each being shown to be supreme 
in its own sphere, and the inability of 
the Federal government to coerce a 
ereign State was so demonstrated that the 
most muddled-headed Englishman who 
should carefully read the article would no 
longer have any doubt on the subject. And 
he wound up the paper with a historical an- 
ecdote so apposite and snug-fitting as to 
make an admirable coping to the structure. 
It was to the following effect: During the 
reign of Queen Anne the embassador of Peter 
the Great was arrested by his tailor for debt 
When 
the news reached St. Petersburg the ezar 
flew into a passion, and immediately wrote 
to London demanding that the tailor, the 
bailiff who made the arrest, and the judge 
who granted the writ, and every body else 
concerned in the affair, should be gibbeted 
without delay. The queen laid the matter 
before Parliament and recommended imme- 
diate action in the premises. A law was 
promptly enacted making it a felony to 
molest the representative of a foreign pow- 
er on a question of debt. And Queen Anne 
wrote Peter a letter with her own hand, re- 
citing what had been done by Parliament, 
inclosing a copy of the act, and stating that 
the laws were supreme in England, and that 
the sovereign had no power to violate a law 
of the realm. The great Russian was placa- 
ted, and that is believed to have been the 
first act of a national legislature making the 
person of a representative of a foreign power 
sacred. 

When the letter came back in the Herald 
a couple of days thereafter it attracted much 
attention, and I received no end of compli- 
ments for the intelligence and ability dis- 
played therein. Mr. Gales, of the National 
Intelligencer, one of the most elegant and 
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forcible writers and accomplished publieists 
in the country, expressed his surprise at the 
beauty and appositeness of the article. He 
had never seen such a comprehensive and 
compact exposition of the question. He had 
no idea I had devoted so much study and re- 
flection to the subject as the letter evinced. 
This was sufficiently embarrassing, for no 
one but a Bohemian could at that time safe- 
ly avow any connection with the New York 
Herald, and to disclaim the authorship of 
the communication might be an indiscre- 
tion. Still I felt obliged to tell the truth 
to Mr. Gales, he of course pledging himself 
to keep it secret. 

But this was not the end of it. I sent the 
communication to the Herald in Mr. Cush- 
ing’s handwriting—a peculiar one, easily 
identified—and a knavish printer stole it 
from the office and gave the manuscript to 
Colonel Webb, of the Courier and Enquirer. 
The colonel, always a warm partisan, and 
bitterly opposing Mr. Tyler and every body 
connected with him, charged Mr. Cushing 
with being the Washington correspondent 
of the Herald. I was awkwardly placed, 
but knowing that an appeal to Colonel 
Webb’s generosity was never made in vain, 
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I laid the case before him, and soon return- | 


ed Mr. Cushing his manuscript. 


THE OREGON QUESTION. 

One of the most creditable things ever wit- 
nessed in Congress, a transaction in which 
party feeling and party advantages were 
wholly subordinated to a patriotic impulse— 
a determination to avert a war with Great 
Britain, declared by conspicuous public men 
to be inevitable—took place early in the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Polk. In his inaugural 
address the President, acting under the ma- 
lign influences that had procured his nomi- 
nation at Baltimore, had insisted upon our 
right to the territorial line in the Northwest 
of 54 degrees and 40 minutes, declaring our 
title to be indisputable. This aroused a 
strong feeling of indignation in Great Brit- 
ain, the response to the American President 
coming back in tones of thunder. The posi- 
tion of the administration was a very diffi- 
cult one. Fifty-four forty had been the ery in 
the Presidential campaign. Old Mr. Ritch- 
ie was still echoing this cry in the Union, 
and the great body of the Democracy, led by 
General Cass, was in favor of extreme meas- 
ures. During the recess of Congress in the 
summer of 1845 the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Buchanan, reopened the negotiation on the 
boundary question, proposing the line of 
latitude forty-nine to the ocean. This offer 
was rejected. Meantime a strong feeling 
had been aroused in the country, the Democ- 
racy generally supporting the extreme ter- 
ritorial pretensions of the government. The 


President, in his annual message, recom- | 


mended strong measures to maintain our 








title, the delivery of the notice terminating 
the joint occupation of the country by Brit- 
ish and American citizens being one of them. 
This exciting question absorbed the atten- 
tion of Congress, and for the first and only 
time in our history the national legislature 
took the management of a diplomatic mat- 
ter into its own hands, and exercising prac- 
tically a function pertaining to the execu- 
tive, settled a controversy which the Presi- 
dent found himself unable to manage. 

The friends of Mr. Polk in Congress were 
divided on the question. The fifty-four-for- 
ties, claiming to speak for the administration, 
insisted that the Democratic party was plant- 
ed on that line, and that without treachery 
our claim to the whole of Oregon could not 
be abandoned. Mr. Haywood, a Senator from 
North Carolina, and an intimate personal as 
well as political friend of Mr. Polk, under- 
took to show that the President was not so 
far committed against the line of forty-nine 
that he could not form a treaty upon it. 
There was an animated and acrimonious de- 
bate in the Senate on the subject, Mr. Han- 
negan, of Indiana, denouncing the conduct 
of the President as treacherous and infa- 
mous, if Mr. Haywood correctly expounded 
his views and sentiments. At this juncture 


| Congress interposed, much to the relief of 
| the President, and settled the question. Dis- 


carding all party considerations, and moved 
solely by a patriotic determination to save 
the country from the horrors of war, the 
great men of the Senate combined together. 
It was agreed that Colonel Benton should 
take the laboring oar, and gentlemen sym- 
pathizing with him in this supreme exi- 
gency volunteered their assistance in gath- 
ering such information as should enable 
him to elucidate the question, and demon- 
strate that the true boundary of the two 
countries lay on the line of the forty-ninth 
parallel of latitude. Mr. Evans wrote to 
Timothy Pitkin, of Connecticut, the emi- 
nent historian and statistician, and Mr. 
Webster furnished important geographical 
information. All the facts obtained were 
placed in the hands of Colonel Benton. He 
was a man of vast research and untiring in- 
dustry, and he availed himself of all the 
intelligence of his associates. He was in- 
spired, too, by his personal hostility to Gen- 
eral Cass and those who co-operated with 
him in his efforts to embroil the relations 
of the two countries, and the result was the 
greatest speech of his life. He analyzed and 
illuminated the Treaty of Utrecht, clearly 
demonstrating the fallacy of the claim of 
the ultraists that fifty-four forty was the 
true boundary, and justified the course of 
the administration in negotiating a treaty 
on that line. The question was settled, the 
country tranquilized, and the people rejoiced 
in the restoration of amicable relations be- 
tween the two countries. 


Meeting Colonel Benton on the Avenue, 
soon after the delivery of his great speech, I 
told him I wished to make my acknowledg- 
ments for the instruction and satisfaction I 
had derived from reading that extraordinary 
produc tion. Theold gentleman strutted and 
swelled like an exaggerated turkey-cock. 

“Did you like it, Sir? did you like it?” 

e inquired, with supreme self-complacency. 

“That word don’t express my feelings at 
all,” I replied. 


nation to me. 


“The speech was an illumi- 
A year’s reading would not 
me with the information 
which was contained in your exposition of 
the Treaty of Utrecht. You exhausted the 
subject, Sir, and there is nothing more to be 
said on either side.” 

“You take much interest in this 
matter, Sir,” he answered, “that I should 
like to illustrate two or three points that I 
had time merely to glance at in the Senate. 
Come and see me, and I will make every 
thing plain to you.” 

“Pray tell me, colonel, what you meant 
when you spoke of cutting General Cass for 
the simples.” 

“ Did you not understand that, Sir? The 
In my State 
with a 


have supplied 


sO 


term has a local signification. 
afflicted 
known as the simples. It is something like 
the blind staggers. The suffering animal 
loses control of himself, reeling about under 
the influence of the malady, and unless 
speedily relieved, dies after a short time. 
Taken in the early stage of the attack, a 
vein judiciously opened in the mouth or 
neck will generally restore the creature. 
" have another horse distemper, 
known as the big head. It prostrates the 
animal at once, and is generally fatal. The 
head swells to twice the usual size, blind- 
ness frequently ensues, and recovery rarely 
takes place. A few cases have oceurred in 
which the horse has been saved by a des- 
perate remedy. When in the last extremity 
a charge of powder is fired into the back of 
his neck, and he is killed or cured at once. 
Generally the horse dies, but there are said 
to have been instances where the creature 
Now if I had not cured 
Cass by cutting him for the simples, by 
Jove, Sir, I would have shot him for the big 
head.” 


horses often disease 


are 


has been saved. 


ONE QUIET EPISODE. 

‘ea had been waiting for her all the 

evening; tea had been ignored alto- 
gether in the general anxiety, and at last 
they had settled down round the fire. Tom 
absorbed in a book as usual, and conse- 
quently oblivious to surroundings; Letty 
half kneeling, half sitting, on the hearth- 
rug; Norah in her father’s chair, knitting 
in defiance of suspense and the dimness of 
the fire-light. The good mother was in the 
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kitchen superintending the preparation of 
some marvelous tea-cakes. 

They had settled down thus, because it 
the best plan. It no 
“fidgeting,” Norah said, discreetly. 
would come, of course ; she had promised to 
come, and she never broke her word in her 
life. “She” meant Jenny Galloway. 

“ Never broke her word in her life!” 
Letty, after matter over. 
“That was what you said, Norah. Don’t 
you mean that you never knew her to break 
her word ?” 

‘* No,” answered Norah, decidedly. Norah 
was decided, just as Letty was thoughtful 
and MMos ti what I 
say. She is the sort of girl who could no 
break her word than 
glaringly dishonest in a great matter. 
don’t know her, you see, and I do. 
was pupil-teacher at Miss Fell’s for five 
years—all the time I was there; and in the 
worst of her troubles—and she had plenty, 
I can tell you—she never did one thing, no, 
not one thing, that could lead one to believe 
she could ever falter in doing what 
right. too, when 
her father died, and she came to school to 
be a drudge for Miss Fell; but she was just 
as bright and quick-witted and industrious 
then as she is to-day, and the way she man- 
aged all those troublesome children was a 
positive miracle.” 

Just at this moment Tom rather incom- 
prehensibly roused himself and looked up 
from his incomprehensibly, because 
it was so seldom that any thing had power 
to rouse him when he was reading. 

“ Who is it you are talking about?” he 
asked, in his usual absent fashion, his del- 
icate, intellectual, unhealthy face looking 
scarcely half awake even while he spoke. 


seemed was 


use 
She 


said 


pondering the 


conscientious, mean 


more she could be 
You 


She 


was 
She was only fourteen, 


book 


“ Jenny Galloway,” answered Norah, “the 
young lady who is coming here to-night to 
pay me a is married. We 
have been talking about her all day, only 
I suppose you have not heard us.” 

“T dare say not,” he said, and turning to 
his book again, heard nothing, saw nothing, 
and forgot himself and the world so utterly 
that in the lapse of ten minutes Jenny 
Galloway was as much of a myth to him as 
before. 

It was scarcely ten minutes after this that 
the cab which brought her rattled up to 
the door, and Norah, rushing out of the room 
with very unusual enthusiasm, met her 
guest with open arms, creating quite a lit- 
tle excitement thereby in the narrow hall. 
Letty was quite bewildered, it was so unlike 
Norah to be enthusiastic—it was .so unlike 
her, in fact, to be any thing but sensible and 
decided and coo]; and here she was with her 
face absolutely on fire with joy, fairly drag- 
ging the new arrival into their midst. 

And seeing this new arrival, Letty was 


visit before she 
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bewildered again. She had been quite sure 
of seeing a soft-voiced, quiet little creature 
with a saintly face—the sort of woman peo- 
ple would be likely to invest with poetic 
attributes; but this Jenny Galloway of 
Norah’s, who entered amidst a pleasant bus- 
tle, half held in Norah’s arms and laughing 
in a ringing, high-pitched, joyous fashion 

—well, the truth was, Letty was compelled | 
to admit that she was too thorough a girl, | 
and too bright and commonplace, to look | 
saintly in the least. She was rather tall, 
and very supple of figure; her face was soft 
and round, and even a trifle babyish ; and 
her upcurled lashes gave her big hazel-brown | 
eyes an innocent, surprised air. And some- 
how or other—so Letty decided—though 
she was by no means pretty, she was lov- 
able and attractive from head to foot. She 
thought this even at first when the gir], set- 
ting aside the ceremony of their introduc- 
tion, stooped down and kissed her, and shook 
hands unaftectedly with poor sensitive, awk- 
ward Tom; but ten minutes later she began 
to comprehend dimly how it was that Norah 
appeared so infatuated. 
ly unsophisticated, and seemed so ready to | 
enjoy herself with naive if rather unceremo- | 
nious heartiness. Indeed, when, having | 
been up stairs to remove her things, she | 
came down without her hat, and slipped 
down upon the hearth-rug, nestling up to 
Norah with her eyes all alight, chatting 
and laughing like a talkative child let loose 
from school, Letty could not help wonder- 
ing if she really was twenty years old, as 
she had heard. 

“T wonder how it is that I have never | 
seen a girl like her in all my life before,” | 
she said to herself, after looking on with | 
secret admiration for a while. ‘ What pret- 
ty hair she has! And how unlike a woman 
she seems! and how fond of her the lover | 
Norah spoke of must be! I am sure I 
should be fond of her myself if I was a gen- 
tleman.” 

It seemed quite a natural thing that every 
one should like her, and that she should be 
installed prime favorite at once. The good | 
mother, coming in warm from the kitchen | 
and the tea-cakes, fell in love with her at | 
once in a motherly style, and was rendered 
quite happy by the hearty, girlish way in 
which the said tea-cakes were praised and 
appreciated. Even Tom was wakened up a| 
little, and chancing to glance up once, found | 
his attention arrested by the careless, com- | 
fortable grace of the figure on the hearth- | 
rug near Norah. He noticed the pretty hair, | 
too, just as Letty had done: it was pretty | 
hair, soft and thick, and massed up in a 


She was so honest- 


great loose curly knot, like the wondrous | 


graceful knots on the heads of Greek god- | 


desses; but Jenny Galloway’s face had not a} 


Greek, or even a tolerably regular, feature to 
boast of. 


: . oe ae 
Perhaps in the whole of his life | 





before he had never looked at a woman as 
he looked at Jenny Galloway that night. 
He had always been too studious to care for 
women; and besides this, his studious hab- 


j its had worked upon his naturally delicate 
, constitution, and made him almost an in- 


valid. So he had been shut out from the 
world through all his manhood, and the 
sight of such a woman as Jenny was a be- 
wildering novelty to him. Before the even- 
ing was half over he began to discover that 
though her ringing laugh disturbed him and 
prevented his reading, he did not exactly 
object to hearing it ; in fact, it was actually 
pleasant. He liked to look at her too; and 
though he was quite unconscious of the fact, 
he looked at her with absent-minded admi- 
ration of her every peculiarity. Her small 
turned-up nose, her dimples, her wide but 


| nicely curved red lips, her unclassical chin, 
and her lovely upcurled lashes, were each 


charming alike to his ignorant and unaccus- 
tomed eyes. He had never seen an ortho- 
dox beauty, so he was not fastidious; and 
besides, as I have said before, the girl really 


| was attractive in defiance of her imperfect 


style. 

When she bade him good-night before re- 
tiring she upset his equilibrium altogether 
with the mere touch of her soft, heartily 
grasping young hand; and after she had 
gone out of the room with the girls he 
could not return to his studies at all, but 
sat poring over his book without being in 


the least conscious of what he was reading. 


Indeed, his usually quiet face wore so dis- 
turbed and uncertain an expression that the 
good mother, always on the alert, looking 
up from her darning of stockings, saw that 
something was wrong, and at once laid his 
perturbation to the merry chatter of the 
girls. 

“They have been too noisy for you, my 
dear,” she said, regretfully. This silent 
only son of hers she regarded quite in the 
light of the figurative ewe lamb, the more 
so because his ill health made him so great 
an anxiety to her mother heart. “I am 
afraid they have annoyed you; but girls 
will be girls, you know; and this friend of 
Norah’s seems such a bright, lively young 
creature.” 

He gave a little start at the sound of her 
sweet, deprecating voice, and then recover- 
ing himself, closed his book and stood up, 
stretching his long limbs—a pale, over- 
worked young man, with an actually gentle 
face, and a mouth too sweet and feminine 
not to be a dangerous feature in a man 
whose chief experience of the world had 
lain within four walls. 

“The girls,” he repeated, abstractedly: 
“Norah’s friend. No, I don’t think they dis- 
turbed me, or—or at least—I should say it 
mattered very little.” 

“ You shall have a fire in your own room to- 
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morrow night,” said his mother. “It would 
be a pity to check their enjoyment, dear. I 
never saw Norah enjoy herself so heartily as 
she seemed to this evening. It is so unlike 
Norah to be excitable like other girls. Yes, 
you shall have a fire up stairs to-morrow.” 

* «Thank you,” he answered, a trifle hesi- 
tatingly; and as he said it a faint color 
showed itself on his thin cheek. 

And in the mean time, up stairs in one of 
the tiny bedrooms, Jenny and Norah were 
discussing the future, as they crooned to- 
gether, in true girl fashion, over the fire. 

“Are you happy?” said Norah, half won- 
deringly. “Are you quite happy? It seems 
such a queer thing to think that you are go- 
ing to be married, and have had a romance, 
just like the people in books. Is it as nice 
as you thought it would be, Jenny ?” 

“Tt is a great deal nicer,’ answered Jenny, 
with pretty frankness, “ because it is more 
real. In the books, you know, every thing 
seemed to be brought to an end after the 
wedding, but we—Robert and I—look for- 
ward to being happy together all our lives, 
until we grow old and die. And it is the 
being happy together, Norah, that makes it 
all seem so beautiful. I had quite made up 
my mind, you see, to being a teacher all my 
days, and when I fell in love with Robert, 
and Robert fell in love with me, it made me 
happier than it would have made most peo- 
ple, because I had nothing before,.and after 
that it seemed as if I had every thing—all 
at once, you may say.” 

“But,” said Norah, reflectively, “if this 
had never happened, would you have been 
happy always alone at Miss Fell’s ?” 

“JT would have tried to be,” said Jenny, 
her bright face falling somewhat; “and 
when one tries honestly one can hardly fail. 
But oh, Norah”—with a sudden subtle soft- 
ening of both voice and eyes—“ since the 
very first night when Robert kissed me and 
said, ‘Is this my wife ?’ and I answered, ‘ Yes,’ 
I have never said my prayers once without 
thanking God for him.” 

It was not a rich man she was going to 
marry: he was only a poor young drawing- 
master, this Robert to whom she was so will- 
ing to render up her whole existence. There 
was plenty of hard work before her, and per- 
haps something of privation; many small 
economies and much self-denial; but poor 
pretty Jenny Galloway was quite happy in 
her prospect of facing them for Robert’s 
sake. A small household in which she could 
reign supreme as the mistress of Robert’s 
heart and life would hold quite enough of 
bliss to seem restful and fair to her simple 
mind. Only give her life to Robert and 
Robert’s to her, and she was unselfish and 
tender enough to take the two threads of 
existence into her loving young hands, and 
weave them from heart to heart into a cord 
bright to see and firm to depend upon. 

Vor. XLVI.—No, 273.—28 


Catching glimpses of her from day to day, 
and sharing with the rest in his silent, re- 
strained manner the influence of her light- 
hearted, innocent joyousness, poor absent- 
minded Tom Grahame found his studies se- 
riously interrupted. 
to his room: 


It was useless to retire 
one merry laugh would rouse 
him strangely, even if for a few minutes he 
had managed to fix his attention upon his 
books, and five minutes after such a sound 
had fallen upon his ear he would wake uy 
to discover that he was listening for a repe- 
tition of it, and had forgotten all else. He 
never asked himself why this was. Two 
vas quite 
as unconscious of the intensity of his own 
admiration for her as he had been the first 
night he watched her as she nestled on the 
hearth-rug close to Norah’s side, the light of 
the fire touching her hair. 

He had never thought again of Norah’s 
reference to her approaching marriage, and 
though he had or twicc 
that his mother accompanied the two girls 
on mysterious shopping expeditions, which 
seemed to occupy much attention and give 
rise to grave consultations, he knew nothing 
of what their object might be. The fact 
was that the simple bridal outfit was the 
matter under deliberation, and the good 
mother, ruled by the gentle instinct of ma- 
ternity, was as deeply interested in its small 
economies as if she had been managing the 
affair for a daughter of her own. But of 
this the young man knew nothing, and no 
one thought of telling him. It would have 


weeks after the girl’s arrival he 


observed once 


been such incongruous nonsense to imagine 


that Tom cared to hear bridal outfits dis- 
cussed. So Tom, looking on from his ap- 
parent stronghold of preoccupation, began 
to regard Norah’s favorite with a nervous, 
secret admiration. In time the mere sight 
of her thrilled him to his finger ends, and 
the sound of her voice, when she re-entered 
the room after having been absent for a 
while, set his heart beating. 

“Don’t let me interrupt you,” she would 
say, coming in sometimes when he was pre- 
tending to read; “I’m only going to write a 
letter.” And then when she sat down, and 
drawing ink and paper toward her, began to 
write one of Robert’s letters quite uncon- 
sciously, he would sit opposite in an agony of 
sensitive watchfulness, taking in the bright 
charm of herinnocent, self-possessed face, and 
making notes of every peculiarity in spite of 
himself, from the shadow of the thick brown 
lashes to the simple dress and the round, long, 
white throat with the strip of black velvet 
about it. They rarely talked to each other, 
though Jenny liked and admired him very 
much, sheerly because she was so generously 
fond of the rest of the family. She thought 
he was quiet, and worked too hard, and she 
felt somewhat drawn toward him because he 
was so pale, and his mother had said he was 
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so delicate, and so her manner gained an ad- 
ditional touch of warmth from her pity. 

“You have a dreadful cough,” she said to 
him, with naive concern, stopping in her run 
down the stairs just as he was going out one 
foggy night. “Iam sure you oughtn’t to go 
into the damp air without something round 
your throat. Stop a moment, and I will run 
up to my room and bring you a woolen muf- 
fler 1 have in my trunk.” 

She did not wait for his reply, but turned 
round, and was half-way up the staircase be- 
fore he could speak. And she came down 
again just as quickly with the woolen muf- 
fler in her hands. 

“There!” she said. ‘“ You see, if you fold 
this round your throat, it will protect it. It 
used to be poor papa’s; he was consumpt—” 
She had been going to say “ consumptive,” 
but stopped. “He was very delicate,” she 
added. 

It was not a romantic sort of thing to look 
at, the woolen mufiler, but it was a very dan- 
gerous thing for Tom Grahame, and when he 
took it from the friendly young hands, and 
began to try to put it on, with Jenny stand- 
ing near, under the hall lamp, he was so 
nervous and excited that he was quite clum- 
sy about it. And Jenny seeing this, and being 
so accustomed to wait on people and offer 
assistance upon all occasions, volunteered 
to help him, quite forgetting, in her warm- 
hearted interest, that it was Norah’s broth- 
er, instead of Norah, she was talking to. 

“Oh dear!” she said, in some consterna- 
tion at his awkwardness; “that isn’t the 
way. Let me help you.” And she rear- 
ranged the refractory folds and ends with 
the merest touches in the world. 

But the next instant all at once she start- 
ed and looked up with half-questioning, half- 
frightened eyes. As her head had been bent 
she had felt something brush against her 
hair, ever so lightly and ever so swiftly, but 
she felt it, and at the same time she was sure 
she had felt that Tom Grahame stooped for 
just one second. And when she started and 
looked up she saw that he seemed oddly ex- 
cited, and also that he faltered miserably 
instead of returning her gaze. Still he did 
not speak, and how could she accuse him; 
and puzzled as she was, what could she ac- 
cuse him of? though for one brief moment 
she had been almost certain that his lips had 
touched her hair. She drew back a little, 
coloring scarlet. 

“Tt is right now,’ 

“Thank you,” he answered; “you are 
very good. Will you tell my mother that I 
shall not be in until late? Good-night, Miss 
Jenny.” And the next minute she was left 
standing alone, and the door had closed upon 
him. 

In the intensity of her bewilderment she 
actually put her hands up to her eyes and 
rubbed them. 


’ 


she said. 
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“t 
for a minute I was so sure that I was quite 


“T can’t believe it,” she said; “and ye 
angry. But then he is the last person in the 
world likely to do sucha foolish, unkind thing. 
Oh dear, no; I must be mistaken.” And she 
went into the parlor, humming a little song 
Robert was fond of, just at the very time 
poor excited, wretched, yet happy Tom 
Grahame was turning the corner of the 
street, thrilled to his very heart by the 
memory of his mad and uncontrollable au- 
dacity. 

It was so unlike him to have done such a 
thing that by the time they met again Jenny 
had quite banished from her mind the possi- 
bility of his guilt, and accordingly met him 
without any embarrassment. It seemed far 
more probable that she herself had been mis- 
taken than that this silent, awkward young 
man should have suddenly lost possession 
of his senses. 

But the next morning an event before un- 
heard of in the annals of this quiet family 
occurred. As Norah was going out of the 
parlor after breakfast Tom called her back, 
and having called her back, began fumbling 
in his pockets for something or other. 

“T have got some—some tickets for the 
theatre here, Norah,” he said, blushing quite 
painfully, poor fellow, in his efforts to speak 
indifferently. “I—I thought that perhaps 
you would like me to take you and Miss Jen- 
ny while this London company is performing. 
The acting is worth going to see, I hear; 
and—and so” (with a desperate attempt at 
calmness)—* there are the tickets;” and he 
laid them on the table. 

In her astonishment Norah’s eyes opened 
to their widest extent. ‘Why, Tom!” she 
exclaimed, “ what a strange thing for you te 
do!” And then, seeing his nervous face, she 
added, quickly, “ But it is very kind of you, 
dear, and I know Jenny will be delighted, 
for she was only saying to me last night that 
she had never been to the theatre in her life. 
I will go tell her about it; and thank you, 
dear. But perhaps,” suggestively, “you had 
better put the tickets in your pocket again, 
as you are going to take us.” 

Ifthe unromantic woolen muffler had been 
a dangerous sort of thing, Jenny’s delighted 
face and open rejoicings were doubly dan- 
gerous when she ran into the room shortly 
afterward to give thanks and accept the un- 
expected offer. To most girls of her age the 
prospect of spending the evening in the least 
fashionable part of the theatre would not 
have been an especially exciting one, but to 
poor pretty, unexacting Jenny Galloway, 
who was so easily pleased, and to whom the 
smallest of pleasures was a novelty, it was 
quite anera. It never occurred to her for an 
instant that she was unnecessarily thankful, 
and that her escort’s enjoyment was likely 
to be enhanced by her presence. It only 


, seemed to her guileless mind that this studi- 
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ous, fireside-loving brother of Norah’s must 
be making something of a sacrifice in giving 
ip one of his quiet evenings for the sake of 
thre e girls. So she came down, and finding 
him in the breakfast-room, poured out such 
. pretty, impulsive gush of thanks that he 
was quite bew ildered, and scarcely knew how 
to reply to her. 

“Tt was very good of you to think about 
it,” she said, lifting the big, sweet eyes to his. 
‘T am sure we shall all enjoy it, and it will 

so new tome. I dare say Norah told you 
I had never been in a theatre. I never had 
ny one to take me, you know, when I was 
at Miss Fell’s.” 

And even this was not the most dangerous 
part of the affair. To see her, when night 
ame, in such a charming state of excite- 
ment about it; to see her bewitchingly sim- 
ple out-door costume; to see her innocent 
anxiety lest they should be too late or should 
fail in getting seats; to hear her delightful- 
ly unsophisticated queries; and having lived 
through this, to have the exquisite pleasure 
f piloting her through the crowded streets, 
and taking entire charge of her, was enough 
to have proved hazardous even to a more 
worldly-wise and less susceptible man than 
rom Grahame. To him the evening’s ven- 
ture was a desperate, eestatic undertaking, 
feverishly enjoyed, and never to be forgot- 
ten. Ifshe had only known what irrepara- 
le mischief she was doing that night—poor 
bright, sifiple-minded Jenny Galloway! But 
he never even guessed at the truth, and so 
threw herself heart and soul into the enjoy- 
ment of her present happiness, apd was so 
merry and sweet-tempered, and so ready to 
laugh at the poorest of jokes or let the tears 
gather in her soft eyes at the most ranting 
xhibition of sentiment, that she was a be- 
witching and novel entertainment in her- 
self. And when, the evening over, they re- 
turned home together, and she, standing by 
the fire with her hat in her hand, and her 
cheeks tinted, and her soft hair a little rough- 
ened, and consequently defiantly lovely and 
curly, detailed their joint experiences to Mrs. 
Grahame in quite a flush of delight, she was 
enough to have stirred the heart of a stoic 
Ir a cynic, or any one else equally uncom- 
fortable. 

“Tt was beautiful from the beginning to 
the end,” she said; “wasn’t it, Norah? wasn’t 
it, Letty? I couldn’t help thinking all the 
time how Robert would have enjoyed it if he 
had been with us. And but for Mr. Tom we 
should never have gone. J am sure I shall 
never forget it.” 


b 


It was very unwise in the object of her 
gratitude to be so utterly oblivious to that 
affectionate mention of Robert, but Tom 
Grahame’s attention was too fully occupied 
with the speaker herself. He leaned on the 
mantel, listening and looking on, drinking 
in every tone of the girl’s voice and marking 


her every gesture and expression. He was 
not sufficiently self-possessed to make gal- 
lant, fine speeches to her; it would never 
have suggested itself to his mind that he 
might tell her this was the happiest evening 
he had spent in his life; but he knew it was 
the happiest, and, knowing it, was a new 
man. 

He never slept at all that night, but lay 
awake thinking excitedly and making wild, 
blissful plans for the future. 
conscious longer : 


Win 


He was un- 
no he loved this girl, 
and longed to her. How loving she 
was! how inimitable! how fond she was of 
Norah! and how fond all of them were of 
her! If he could only make her love him as 
she loved Norah, talk to him as she talked 
to Norah! If there was only the baresti pos- 
sibility that at some future period, however 
far away, she would caress him with one 
tithe of the warmth she lavished upon No- 
rah! And then he pictured to himself again 
the bright pleasure in the eyes that had been 
lifted to his so often during the evening, and 
tried to realize again the light touch of her 
hand as it had rested on his sleeve as they 
made their way through the streets together. 
Oh! to have her always in the house, to know 
that she would be there to greet him when 
he came in, to be allowed to sit and watch 
her as she moved about the room helping 
Norah and Letty with their work, or stand- 
ing by their mother talking in her loving, 
appealing fashion! It could not be that 
such perfect bliss could fall to his lot, and 
yet he meant to fight hard for it. He would 
not wait another day before beginning to try 
to win her; he would put forth all his pow- 
ers. He could scarcely wait until the morn- 
ing came, in his restless fear lest something 
should come between him and his new hopes. 
And the next day he began, with nervous 
trepidation and much self-distrust, but with 
earnest steadfastness enough. 

There was not an hour of his life during 
the weeks following which was not an anx- 
ious sacrifice laid at her unconscious feet. 
He tried to please her in a hundred ways, 
and because he was sure he sueceeded was 
fearfully happy, though he was never at rest 
or content. 

There were so many little things he could 
do, and, in her kindly, half-pitying liking 
for him, she was so ready to let him do 
them. Perhaps there was a letter to post 
(Robert’s letters always), or some trifling 
commission to execute in town, and so he 
gradually gained upon her warm, unsus- 
pecting hear 
fidence 
made 


There was a pleasant con- 

established between them, which 
it the most natural thing in the 
world that she should ask him to take such 
commissions in charge. Another man would 
have learned by instinct that her readiness 
to rely upon him was too unsentimental 
and frank, and another would 


woman in 
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all probability have seen that the sudden, | 
subtle change in his manner had a mean- | 
ing of its own; but his heart was too full | 
of his efforts at success, and hers was too 
utterly free. And then, again, it was so 
incongruous and inconsistent a thing that 
he should be roused to an interest in any 
woman; and the fact of his being a tyro in 
the school of such tender art made him so 
reserved and silent even in his most anx- 
ious moods that the rest of the household 
did not suspect that the apparently slight 
change in his manner implied other than a 
simple liking for their guest. 

“Tt is a wonderful thing for Tom to be so | 
fond of a girl, even in his restrained, quiet 
way,” they said sometimes; “ but he really 
must be fond of you, Jenny.” And then they | 
would forget all about it, and go on talking 
about Robert, and the wedding outfit, and | 
the hundred and one things connected with 
the exciting topic. So, if the awakening 
was bitter enough, at least Tom Grahame 
tasted perfect bliss before it came to him. 
There was nothing to disturb his happiness. 
She was always near, and that itself was 
happiness enough. She was so fond of them 
all, and so great a favorite, and every hour 
of the day showed him some fresh charm. | 
To come down to breakfast and find her in 
the room, to think of her all day, and re- 
turning at night to see her again, and sit | 
watching her, drinking in her simple sweet- 
ness—was not this a fair if frail foundation 
for future hope? 

But inexperienced and unsuspecting as 
she was, there came a time when Jenny was 
somewhat puzzled. At first when she found | 
Tom’s eyes following her about the room, 
and resting upon her wherever she was, she 
used to smile back at him brightly, feeling 
a little flattered by the unusual attention, 
but after a while it became rather trying, | 
and at last something occurred which star- | 
tled her strangely. 

Her visit was drawing to a close; the} 
modest outfit was all safely packed in her 
trunks but the wedding-dress, which was | 
expected home every day. Robert’s letters 
were becoming more frequent and tender, 
and contained sundry allusions to the pretty 
homeliness of a certain small house which 
awaited its youthful mistress. So Jenny 
was looking brighter and happier than ever, | 
and had taken to much practicing of before 
rather neglected music and divers little 
jewels of love-songs much affected by 
Robert. It would be so nice to be able to, 
play them to him when he came home tired 
in the evening, she told herself, with a sim- | 
ple thrill of happiness: she had so many 
guileless dreams of that gentle, orthodox 
bliss which takes the form of easy-chairs and 
blazing fires, drawn curtains and warmed 
slippers. So she used to play these songs 
and merry trilling pieces of music with 


} and the music that he forgot his shyness; 


such an innocent throb of joy at her heart 
that Tom, looking on and seeing its glow on 
her face, used to listen and quite forget 


| himself in blind dreams, which she would 


have found strangely like her own if she 
had only known of their existence. But she 
did not know of it, and indeed was so full 
of her own that she used to forget every one 
else but that fortunate Robert of hers, so of 
course it was quite a shock to her to be 
awakened from her reverie as she was. 

She had been playing for an hour one 


}evening without looking round, and in the 


mean time one by one had dropped out of 
the room until only poor Tom remained ; 
and Tom, drawn nearer and nearer to thi 


; piano, at last stood close behind her, so 


worked upon by his foolish, sweet fancies 
forgot he had only known Jenny Galloway 
a few weeks; forgot that, as he had never 
uttered a word of love to her or paid het 
a compliment in the whole course of thei: 
acquaintance, she could scarcely know the 


| passion of love and tenderness swelling his 


heart; forgot every thing but the impulse 
he could not resist. 

“Oh, Jenny!” he cried out ; “oh, Jenny !” 

There was such a thrill of actual suffering 
in his imploring tone that it fell upon Jen- 
ny’s unaccustomed ears like a shock. Even 
Robert had never spoken to her in such a 
tone; but then there had never been any 
need for Robert to doubt either her love or 
his power. She swung round on the music- 


| Stool and looked up at his pale, agitated 


face, startled and bewildered. 

** What is it ?” she exclaimed, feeling half 
frightened. “Is any thing the matter, Mr. 
Tom ?” 

And then all at once he snatched both her 
hands and covered them with wild, beseech- 
ing kisses. But this only frightened her 
more, and worse still, made her angry. She 
pulled them away from his grasp, quite fierce 
in her indignation at his usurpation of her 
Robert’s rights. 

“How dare you do such a thing?” she 
broke out, with a tiny stamp of her foot. 
“JT don’t know what you mean. How dare 
you be so rude, Sir? I shall tell Norah.” 

And how it would all have ended it is im- 
possible to tell, had not Norah’s voice broken 
in upon them just at that moment. When 
Jenny had turned round to speak to Tom 


| there had come a loud ring at the door-bell, 
SD 


and Norah having answered it, summoned 
her friend from the lobby in some small ex- 
citement. 

“ Jenny,” she called out, “it is here at 
last! Do come up stairs.” 

And Jenny, perhaps finding her courage 
fail her all at once at the sight of Tom’s 
blank, miserable, thunder-struck face, turned 
away from him without another word, and 
ran out of the room, with burning cheeks. 





“ What is the matter?” exclaimed Norah 
and Letty both at once when she almost 
rushed into the little chamber up stairs and 
confronted them ; “ what ails you, Jenny ?” 

Jenny put her hands up to her hot cheeks 
and actually stared at them in her flutter of 
amazement. 

“T don’t know,” she said, wofully. 
ask me.” 

And then for a few seconds there was an 
uncomfortable silence, which at last was 
broken by Norah, who pointed to a large 
bandbox. 

“ Your wedding-dress has just come,” she 
said; “ that was why I called you up stairs. 
Do put it on, Jenny, and let us call mamma 
to look at it.” 

But it tcok Jenny fully ten minutes to re- 
cover herself sufficiently even to get up an 


“Don’t 


interest in the bridal dress, whose arrival 
had been so anxiously looked for. She was 
so distressed and terrified. had been 
rather fond of Tom Grahame before, but his 
sudden outburst had quite destroyed her 
good-natured platonic affection for him. 
What right had he to kiss her hands when 
he knew—when he must know—all about 
Robert? How would he like it if he was 
engaged to be married, and some gentleman 
was to kiss the hands of his betrothed ? 
And then she recollected the night she had 
fancied he kissed her hair, and how she had 
persuaded herself that it was all fancy, and 
he was too steady and shy to be guilty of 
such a piece of audacity. But by the time 
she had got this far the bandbox was open- 
ed, and Norah and Letty were becoming ec- 
static over the white dress. 

“How pretty it is!” they cried. “ Let us 
call mamma. Wasn’t it a good thing we 
got the tulle instead of the tarlatan, Jenny ? 
It was only another shilling, you know, and 
see how much better it looks!” 

Of course it was quite natural then that 
in the general enthusiasm Jenny should for- 
get poor Tom almost entirely, and be a trifle 
excited too. It was such a pretty zephyr 
of a dress, and Robert was so fond of white, 
cloud-like attire. Indeed, it had been all 
for that she had admitted 
to that extra shilling on the yard which 
had been such a grave consideration with 
her. 

“You had better try it on, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Grahame, on being summoned up stairs 
to join the council. “It is better to be sure 
that there will be no alteration needed.” So 
the dress was donned, with every body’s as- 
sistance; and when the dress was donned the 
two girls insisted on adding the veil and the 
orange flowers, and even Robert’s gifts, the 
pretty, simple necklace and bracelets; and 
then they gave her her fan, “just to see how 
it would all look,” as they said. And then 
all three stepped back to admire, and Jenny 
stood laughing and blushing up to her great, 

> 


She 


Robert’s sake 
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soft, lovely eyes, and playing with her fan 
through sheer nervousness. 

“Tf the girls at Miss Fell’s could just see 
you,” said Norah, “ wouldn’t they be pleased, 
Jenny? Don’t you remember how we all 
used to crowd to the window to get a peep 
at the weddings at the little church across 
the way, and how we used to enjoy it, and 
say what we would be married in when our 
turn came ?” 

“T tell you what, mamma and Norah,” 
said Letty, suddenly, “Tom must see her; 
he really must. You wouldn’t mind, would 
you, Jenny, just showing yourself to Tom? 
He is so fond of you, you know, and it will 
make the poor old silent fellow feel as if he 
had a bit of a share in you.” 

A thought flashed across Jenny’s mind 
with odd rapidity. “Qf course; yes, of 
Tom about it,” she said; 
“he couldn’t help knowing, coud he ?” 

“Oh dear, no,” the “How 
could he help hearing us tall about the 
shopping? though of course we never said 
much to him openly. Besides, Norah told 
him the first night you came that you were 
going to be married. He may have forgot- 
ten, he is so absent, but he knew then.” 

“Then he meant to be rude,” 
mental comment—a 
new indignation. 


course. knows 


was answer. 


vas Jentiy’s 
comment made with 
“And it will serve him 
right to be punished a little.” 

“Surely you don’t mind Tom,” said Letty. 

“No,” answered Jenny; “I don’t mind 
Tom, and I would as soon let him see me as 
not.” 

And in the mean time Tom, stunned and 
blind with the blow he had received, was 
still staggering under it. Somehow or oth- 
er, in the simplicity of his passionate first 
love, he had been so sure she would under- 
stand him—so sure, when he made that blun- 
dering, tender appeal, that at least she would 
know what it meant, and would, in some un- 
defined way, be prepared for it. He did not 
ask himself what he had ever said or done 
that would be likely to prepare her for it. 
He had been so absorbed in the growth of 
his secret, his life had been so full of it, that 
he never dreamed it could be possible that 
it could be a secret to quick-sighted Jenny 
Galloway. And if she did not love him yet, 
surely it could not surprise her to know that 
he was ready to die for her, to lay down his 
life at her feet, to be her faithful slave for- 
ever; and surely, surely such love could not 
go unrewarded. And yet when she looked 
up at him when his foolish heart cried out 
aloud to her, he had seen that she was only 
puzzled and alarmed; and when she tore 
her indignant young hands from his grasp, 
he had seen that his caresses had made her 
angry, and he had never seen her angry be- 
fore. What wrong had he done? Only for- 
gotten himself so far as to show her that he 
loved her, and longed for a word of comfort 
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and hope. Wherein lay the wrong of this? 
Blind as he was, he could not help seeing 


that the wrong lay in his blindness. She 
did not love him; she never could. That 


was what it meant. 

He dropped into a chair near the table, 
and hid his face on his folded arms, stunned, 
dead to every thought but this one. He had 
staked all the long-hoarded passion of his 
life upon this one poor throw, and lost. He 
knew that now. Jenny Galloway—pretty, 
bright Jenny Galloway !—all the tissue of 
bright dreams with which he had surround- 
ed her was as far out of his reach as if she 
had been a star. 

This was what he was stumbling at, in a 
stupefied way, when the whispering at the 
door fell on his ear, but he had no thought 
of what was coming, poor fellow! 
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holding a lamp high above her head, so that 
all the light could fall on Jenny as she came 
in. And Letty was laughing a little in a 
pleased, triumphant way. 
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let the queen and her court pass by,” she 
a BEGG cried out. ‘See, Tom!—why, he must be 
asleep. Tom, look at her!” 

Tom got up. 

3ut he had been so long in the darkness 
that he was only dazzled for a minute, 
though after that minute the girl in the 
filmy white drapery stood out against the 
dark background of the narrow lobby like 
a picture seen in a dream. If she had 
seemed sweet and fresh before in her half- 
shabby every-day dresses, what was she 
now, all white from head to foot, all spot- 
less and soft like a dove, the mist of her 
veil vesting her with an actual radiance, the 
spray of white blossom clinging to her hair, 
the tiny downy fan fluttering in her nervous 
fingers, her eyes drooping in spite of her 
effort: to set him at defiance? It was not 
Jenny Galloway’s way to be defiant; she was 
deprecating and appealing even while she 
was trying to look grand and angry. 

“What!” he cried out. “ Norah—Letty 
—mother !” 

“What!” echoed Letty. “ You don’t mean 
to say you don’t see what it means? 
dear old stupid bat-blind Tom. 
wedding-dress, you know.” 

So the sword fell, and in falling cut his 
last frail golden thread of hope in two. 

“T did not remember,” he faltered; “I 
must have forgotten—” 
door-bell broke in upon him there, as it had 
done before. Norah answered the summons, 
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“ Jenny—” she began. 
Jenny turned round; there was a little 


comer, meeting her more than half-way, 


caught her, laughing and crying, veil and 
wedding finery and all, in his arms. 


The door | 
was flung open wide, and Letty entered, | 


“Open the gates as high as the sky, and | 


A ring at the| 
and came back with some one following her. | 


start, a little ery of “ Robert,” and the new- | 
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He had come sooner than he was expect- 
ed, that was all. Business had brought him 
to town, and he could not go away without 
seeing Jenny. And then Jenny was intro- 
ducing him to them, one after the other, but 
when she turned to the table, Tom was gone. 


A few days more and Jenny left them, 
taking the girls with her to London to the 
| house of the relative who had charitably de- 
|cided to give the hard-worked young bride 
her wedding breakfast. Tom was not well 
}enough to go; his cough was worse, which 
jnaturally precluded all possibility of the 
| good mother’s leaving him; but she gave 
| Jenny her blessing in true mother fashion, 
;and bestowed upon her much counsel and 
many recipes, and promised her a visit in 
the spring, when they should be “settled.” 

And Tom—well, the fact was, Jenny was 
a trifle shy of Tom, and was not really sorry 
to leave him behind; but she shook hands 
with him at parting, and was very grateful 
for his good wishes. 

“T hope you will be happy, Jenny,” he 
said, wistfully: “ you deserve to be.” 

“Tam sure to be,” said Jenny, in her soft 
young voice; “I am sure to be—with Rob- 
jert.”. And though she was beginning to 

comprehend dimly that she had been mis- 
taken in being angry with the poor fellow, 
|she never dreamed for an instant what a 
terrible pang her words gave him. 

When she was gone he settled back into 
his old groove again, laboring steadily among 
his books and musty parchments, and grow- 
ing even more absent-minded than he had 
been before. Yet no one but Letty really 
suspected his secret, and Letty only showed 
that she suspected it by being very tende1 
and solicitous for his comfort indeed. “ No- 

rah,” she said once to her sister, “did you 
ever fancy Tom cared for Jenny ?” 

“For Jenny? My dear child, Tom neve 
eared in that way for any body,” answered 
Norah, decidedly. 

But Letty, keeping close guard upon her- 
self, and never referring to the matter in, 
knew better. 
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MY QUEEN. 


A SONNET. 


You | 
It is her | 


| I oan her * Queen”—the lady of my love— 
Since, that in all one sceptreless may claim 
Of true nobility to suit the name, 

She is right royal, and doth 80 approve 

My loving homage. All that painter’s art 
And poet's fantasy delight to find 
In queenliness is hers: the noble mind, 

The stately bearing, and the gracious heart; 
The voice most musical; the brow serene, 
And beaming benediction—like a queen; 

And oh! such peerless beauty, that I swear 
(Recalling each fair face that lond Renown 
Hath found or feigned beneath a jeweled crown) 

I flatter queens to call her ‘‘queenly fair!” 

| Joun G. Saxr. 
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THE NEW MAGDALEN. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THEY MEET AGAIN. 


BSORBED in herself, Mercy failed to 
notice the opening door or to hear the 
murmur of voices in the conservatory. 

The one terrible necessity which had been 
present to her mind at intervals for a week 
past was confronting her at that moment. 
She owed to Grace Roseberry the tardy 
justice of owning the truth. The longer her 
confession was delayed, the more cruelly she 
was injuring the woman whom she had 
robbed of her identity—the friendless wom- 
an who had neither witnesses nor papers to 
produce, who was powerless to right her own 
wrong. Keenly as she felt this, Mercy fail- 
ed, nevertheless, to conquer the horror that 
shook her when she thought of the impend- 
ing avowal. Day followed day, and still she 
shrank from the unendurable ordeal of con- 
fession—as she was shrinking from it now! 

Was it fear for herself that 
lips? 

She trembled—as any human being in her 
place must have trembled—at the bare idea 
of finding herself thrown back again on the 
world, which had no place in it and no hope 
in it for her. But she could have overcome 
that terror—she could have resigned herself 
to that doom. 

No! it was not the fear of the confession 
itself, or the fear of the consequences which 
must follow it, that still held her silent. The 
horror that daunted her was the horror of 
owning to Horace and to Lady Janet that 
she had cheated them out of their love. 

Every day Lady Janet was kinder and 
kinder. Every day Horace was fonder and 
fonder of her. How could she confess to 
Lady Janet? how could she own to Horace 
that she had imposed upon him? “TI can’t 
do it. They are so good to me—I can’t do 
it!’ In that hopeless way it had ended 
during the seven days that had gone by. 
In that hopeless way it ended again now. 


closed her 


The murmur of the two voices at the fur- 
ther end of the conservatory ceased. The 
billiard-room door opened again slowly, by 
an inch at a time. 

Mercy still kept her place, unconscious of 
the events that were passing round her. 
Sinking under the hard stress laid on it, her 
mind had drifted little by little into a new 
train of thought. For the first time she 
found the courage to question the future in 
a& new way. Supposing her confession to 
have been made, or supposing the woman 
whom she had personated to have discovered 
the means of exposing the fraud, what ad- 


vantage, she now asked herself, would Miss 
Roseberry derive from Merey Merrick’s dis- 
grace ? 

Could Lady Janet transfer to the woman 
who was really her relative by marriage the 
affection which she had given to the woman 
who had pretended to be her relative? No! 
All the right in the world would not put the 
true into the false Grace’s vacant 
place. The qualities by which Merey had 
won Lady Janet’s love were the qualities 
which were Merecy’s own. Lady Janet could 
do rigid justice—but hers was not the heart 
to give itself to a stranger (and to give itself 
unreservedly) a second time. Grace Rose- 
berry would be formally acknowledged— 
and there it would end. 

Was there hope in this new view ? 

Yes! There was the false hope of making 
the inevitable atonement by some other 
means than by the confession of the fraud. 

What had Grace Roseberry actually lost 
by the wrong done to her? She had lost the 
salary of Lady 
reader.” 


Grace 


Janet’s “companion and 
Say that she wanted money, Mer- 
ey had her savings from the generous allow- 
ance made to her by Lady Janet; Merey 
could offer money. Or say that she want- 
ed employment, Merey’s interest with Lady 
Janet could offer employment, could offer 
any thing Grace might ask for, if she would 
only come to terms. 


Invigorated by the new hope, Mercy rose 
excitedly, weary of inaction in the empty 


room. She, who but afew minutes since had 
shuddered at the thought of their meeting 
again, was now eager to devise a means of 
finding her way privately to an interview 
with Grace. It should be done without loss 
of time—on that very day, if possible; by 
the next day at latest. She looked round 
her mechanically, pondering how to reach 
the end in view. Her eyes rested by chance 
on the door of the billiard-room. 

Was it fancy? or did she really see the 
door first open a little, then suddenly and 
softly close again ? 

Was it fancy? or did she really hear, at 
the same moment, a sound behind her as of 
persons speaking in the conservatory ? 

She paused ; and, looking back in that di- 
rection, listened intently. The sound—if 
she had really heard it—was no longer au- 
dible. She advanced toward the billiard- 
room, to set her first doubt at rest. She 
stretched out her hand to open the door, 
when the voices (recognizable now as the 
voices of two men) caught her ear once 
more. 

This time she was able to distinguish the 
words that were spoken. 
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“Any further orders, Sir?” inquired one! cheeks. Worn and wasted as she was, t 


of the men. 

“Nothing more,” replied the other. 

Mercy started, and faintly flushed, as the 
second yoice answered the first. She stood 
irresolute close to the billiard-room, hesita- 
ting what to do next. 

After an interval the second voice made 
itself heard again, advancing nearer to the 
dining-room ; “ Are you there, aunt ?” it ask- 
ed,cautiously. There was a moment’s pause. 
Then the voice spoke for the third time, 
sounding louder nearer. ‘‘Are you 
there ?” it reiterated ; “I have something to 
tell you.” Merey summoned her resolution, 
and answered, “ Lady ,Janet is not here.” 
‘She turned as she spoke toward the conserv- 
atory door, and confronted on the threshold 
Julian Gray. 

They looked at one another without ex- 
changing a word on either side. The sit- 
for widely different reasons—was 
equally embarrassing to both of them. 

There—as Julian saw her—was the wom- 
an forbidden to him, the woman whom he 
loved. * 

There—as Mercy saw him—was the man 
whom she dreaded, the man whose actions 
(as she interpreted them) proved that he 
suspected her. 

On the surface of it, the incidents which 
had marked their first meeting were now ex- 
actly repeated, with the one difference that 
the impulse to withdraw this time appeared 
to be on the man’s side and not on the wom- 
an’s. It was Mercy who spoke first. 

“ Did you expect to find Lady Janet here?” 
she asked, constrainedly. 


and 


uation 


edly still. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” he 
time will do.” 

He drew back as he made the reply. She 
advanced desperately, with the deliberate in- 
tention of detaining him by speaking again. 

The attempt which he had made to with- 
draw, the constraint in his manner when he 


said. ‘ Another 


had answered, had instantly confirmed her 


in the false conviction that he, and he alone, 
had guessed the truth! If she was right— 
if he had secretly made discoveries abroad 
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which placed her entirely at his merey—the | 


attempt to induce Grace to consent to a 
compromise with her would be manifestly 
useless. Her first and foremost interest now 


was to find out how she really stood in the | 


estimation of Julian Gray. In a terror of 
suspense, that turned her cold from head to 


foot, she stopped him on his way out, and | 


spoke to him with the piteous counterfeit 
of a smile. 

“ Lady Janet is receiving some visitors,” 
she said. “If you will wait here, she will 
be back directly.” 

The effort of hiding her agitation from 
him had brought a passing color into her 





he 
spell of her beauty was strong enough to 
hold him against his own will. All he had 
to tell Lady Janet was that he had met one 
of the gardeners in the conservatory, and 
had cautioned him as well as the lodge- 
keeper. It would have been easy to w rite 
this, and to send the note to his aunt on 
quitting the house. For the sake of his own 
peace of mind, for the sake of his duty to 
Horace, he was doubly bound to make the 
first polite excuse that occurred to him, and 
to leave her as he had found her, alone in 
the room. He made the attempt, and hesi- 
tated. Despising himself for doing it, he 
allowed himself to look at her. 


Their eyes 
met. 


Julian stepped into the dining-reom. 

“Tf I am not in the way,” he said, con- 
fusedly, “I will wait, as you kindly propose.” 

She noticed his embarrassment; she saw 
that he was strongly restraining himself 
from looking at her again. Her own eyes 
dropped to the ground as she made the dis- 
covery. Her speech failed her; her heart 
throbbed faster and faster. 

“Tf I look at him again” (was the thought 
in her mind) “T shall fall at his feet and tell 
him all that I have done !” 

“Tf I look at her again” (was the thonght 
in his mind) “TI shall fall at her feet and own 
that I am in love with her!” 

With downcast eyes he placed a chair for 
her. With downcast eyes she bowed to him 
and took it. A dead silence followed. Ney- 
er was any human misunderstanding more 
intricately complete than the misunder- 
standing which had now established itself 


| between those two. 
He answered, on his part, more constrain- | 


Mercy’s work-basket was near her. She 
took it, and gained time for composing her- 
self by pretending to arrange the colored 
wools. He stood behind her chair, looking 
at the graceful turn of her head, looking at 
the rich masses of herhair. He reviled him- 
self as the weakest of men, as the falsest of 
friends, for still remaining near her—and 
yet he remained. 

The silence continued. The billiard-room 
door opened again noiselessly. The face of 
the listening woman appeared stealthily be- 
hind it. 

At the same moment Mercy roused herself 
and spoke: “ Won’t you sit down ?” she said, 
softly, still not looking round at him, still 
busy with her basket of wools. 

He turned to get a chair—turned so quick- 
ly that he saw the billiard-room door move, 
as Grace Roseberry closed it again. 

“Is there any one in that room?” he 


asked, addressing Mercy. 


“T don’t know,” she answered. “I thought 


| I saw the door open and shut again a little 


while ago.” 

He advanced at once to look into the room. 
As he did so Merey dropped one of her balls 
of wool. He stopped to pick it up for her— 
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then threw open the door and looked into 
the billiard-room. It was empty. 

Had some person been listening, and had 
that person retreated in time to escape dis- 
covery? The open door of the smoking-room 
showed that room also to be empty. A third 
-the door of the side hall, 
leading into the grounds. Julian closed and 
locked it, and returned to the dining-room. 

“T can only suppose,” he said to Mercy, 
“that the billiard-room door was not prop- 
erly shut, and that the draught of air from 
the hall must have moved it.” 

She accepted the explanation in silence. 
He was, to all appearance, not quite satisfied 
with it himself. For a moment or two he 
looked about him uneasily. Then the old 
fascination fastened its hold on him again. 
Once more he looked at the graceful turn of 
her head, at the rich masses of her hair. The 
courage to put the critical question to him, 
now that she had lured him into remaining 
in the room, was still a courage that failed 
her. She remained as busy as ever with her 
work—too busy to look at him; too busy to 
speak to him. The 
durable. He broke it by making a common- 
place inquiry after her health. 

“T am well enough to be ashamed of the 
anxiety I have caused and the trouble I 
have given,” she answered. ‘To-day I have 
got down stairs for the first time. I am try- 
ing to do a little work.” She looked into 
the basket. The various specimens of wool 


door was open 


silence became unen- 


in it were partly in balls and partly in Joose 
The skeins were mixed and tangled. 


skeins. 
“ Here sad confusion !” 
timidly, with a faint smile. 
set it right again ?” 

“Let me help you,” said Julian. 

“You!” 

“Why not?” he asked, with a momentary 
return of the quaint humor which she remem- 
bered so well. “ You forget that I am a cu- 
Curates are privileged to make them- 
selves useful to young ladies. Let me try.” 

He took a stool at her feet, and set him- 
self to unravel one of the tangled skeins. In 
a minute the wool was stretched on his 
hands, and the loose end was ready for Mer- 
cy to wind. There was something in the 
trivial action, and in the homely attention 
that it implied, which in some degree quiet- 
ed her fear of him. She began to roll the 
wool off his hands into a ball. Thus oceu- 
pied, she said the daring words which were 
to lead him little by little into betraying his 
suspicions, if he did indeed suspect the truth. 


she exclaimed, 
“ How am I to 


is 


rate. 


-— ~~. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 

“You were here when I fainted, were you 
not?” Merey began. ‘“ You must think me 
a sad coward, even for a woman.” 
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He shook his 
thinking that,” 
could 
you. 


head. ad 
he replied. 


have sustained 


far from 

courage 
which fell 
I don’t wonder that you fainted. 
I don’t wonder that you have been ill.” 

She paused in rolling up the ball of wool. 
What did those words of unexpected sym- 
pathy mean ? 
Urged by that serious doubt, she questioned 
him more boldly. 

“ Horace tells me you have been abroad,” 
** Did you enjoy your holiday ?” 

“Tt was no holiday. I went 
cause I thought it right to make certain in- 
He stopped there, unwilling to 
return to a subject that was painful to her. 

Her sank, her trembled 
round the ball of wool; but she managed to 
go on. 

“Did 
asked. 

“ At no results worth mentioning.” 

The caution of that reply renewed her 
worst suspicions of him. In sheer despair, 
she spoke out plainly. 

“T want to know your opinion 
gan. 

“Gently !” Julian. 
tangling the wool again.” 

“T want to know your opinion of the per- 
son who so terribly frightened me. Do you 
think her 

“ Do I think her—what ?” 

“ Do you think her an adventuress ?” 

(As she said those words the branches of 
a shrub in the conservatory were noiselessly 
parted by a hand in a black glove. The 
face of Grace Roseberry appeared dimly be- 
hind the leaves. 
caped from the billiard-room, and had stolen 
her way into the conservatory as the safer 
hiding-place of the two. Behind the shrub 
she could see as well as listen. Behind the 
shrub she waited as patiently as ever.) 

“T take a more merciful view,” Julian an- 
swered. “I believe she is acting under a 
delusion. I don’t blame her: I pity her.” 

“You pity her?” As Mercy repeated the 
words, she tore off Julian’s hands the last 
few lengths of wool left, and threw the im- 
perfectly wound skein back into the basket. 
“Does that mean,” she resumed, abruptly, 
“that you believe her ?” 

Julian rose from his seat, and looked at 
Mercy in astonishment. 

““ Good heavens, Miss Roseberry ! what put 
such an idea as that into your head ?” 

“Tam little better than a stranger to you,” 


am 

“No 
the shock 
on 


Was he laying a trap for her? 


she said. 
abroad be- 


quiries 


voice fingers 


you arrive at any results?” sho 


she be- 


said “You are 


en- 


Undiscovered, she had es- 


she rejoined, with an effort to assume a jest- 


ing tone. ‘You met that person before you 
met with me. It is not very far from 
pitying her to believing her. How could I 
feel sure that you might not suspect me ?” 
“Suspect you!” he exclaimed. “ You don’t 
know how you distress, how you shock me. 
The bare idea of it never en- 


SO 


Suspect you ! 
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tered my mind. The man doesn’t live who | 
trusts you more implicitly, who believes in | 
you more devotedly, than I do.” | 

His eyes, his voice, his manner, all told her | 
that those words came from the heart. She 
contrasted his generous confidence in her 
(the confidence of which she was unworthy) | 
with her ungracious distrust of him. Not | 
only had she wronged Grace Roseberry 
she had wronged Julian Gray. Could she 
deceive him as she had deceived the others ? 
Could she meanly accept that implicit trust, 
that devoted belief? Never had she felt the 
base submissions which her own imposture 
condemned her to undergo with a loathing 
of them so overwhelming as the loathing 
that she felt now. In horror of herself, she 
turned her head aside in silence, and shrank 
from meeting his eye. He noticed the move- 
ment, placing his own interpretation on it. 
Advancing closer, he asked anxiously if he 
had offended her. 

“You don’t know how your confidence 
touches me,” she said, without looking up. 
“You little think how keenly I feel your 
kindness.” 

She checked herself abruptly. Her fine 
tact warned her that she was speaking too 
warmly—that the expression of her grati- | 
tude might strike him as being strangely | 
exaggerated. She handed him her work- 
basket before he could speak again. 

“Will you put it away for me?” she ask- 
ed, in her quieter tones. “I don’t feel able 
to work just now.” 

His back was turned on her for a moment, 
while he placed the basket on a side-table. 
In that moment her mind advanced at a 
bound from present to future. Accident | 
might one day put the true Grace in posses- 
sion of the proofs that she needed, and might 
reveal the false Grace to him in the identity 
that was her own. What would he think 
of her then? Could she make him tell her 
without betraying herself? She determined 
to try. 

“Children are notoriously insatiable if | 
you once answer their questions, and women | 
are nearly as bad,” she said, when Julian re- 
turned to her. “Will your patience hold 
out if I go back for the third time to the 
person whom we have been speaking of ?” 

“Try me,” he answered, with a smile. 

“Suppose you had not taken your merci- 
ful view of her ?” 

“Yes ?” 

“ Suppose you believed that she was wick- 
edly bent on deceiving others for a purpose 
of her own—would you not shrink from such | 
@ woman in horror and disgust ?” 

“God forbid that I should shrink from 
any human creature!” he answered, earnest- 
ly. “Who among us hasa right to do that?” 

She hardly dared trust herself to believe 
him. ‘You would still pity her?” she per- 


Poh) 


sisted, ‘and still feel for her? 


| 
' 
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“With all my heart.” 

“Oh, how good you are!” 

He held up his hand in warning. The 
tones of his voice deepened, the lustre of his 
eyes brightened. She had stirred in the 
depths of that great heart the faith in which 
the man lived—the steady principle which 
guided his modest and noble life. 

“No!” he cried. “Don’t say that! Say 
that I try to love my neighbor as myself. 
Who but a Pharisee can believe that he is 
better than another? The best among us 
to-day may, but for the mercy of God, be the 
worst among us to-morrow. The true Chris- 
tian virtue is the virtue which never de- 
spairs of a fellow-creature. The true Chris- 
tian faith believes in Man as well as in God. 
Frail and fallen as we are, we can rise on 
the wings of repentance from earth to heay- 
en. Humanity is sacred. Humanity has its 
immortal destiny. Who shall dare say to 
man or woman, ‘There is no hope in you? 
Who shall dare say the work is all vile, when 
that work bears on it the stamp of the Cre- 
ator’s hand ?” 

He turned away for a moment, struggling 
with the emotion which she had roused in 
him. 

Her eyes, as they followed him, lighted 
with a momentary enthusiasm—then sank 
wearily in the vain regret which comes too 
late. Ah! if he could have been her friend 
and her adviser on the fatal day when she 
first turned her steps toward Mablethorpe 
House! She sighed bitterly as the hopeless 
aspiration wrung her heart. He heard the 
sigh; and, turning again, looked at her with 
a new interest in his face. 

“Miss Roseberry,” he said. 

She was still absorbed in the bitter mem- 
ories of the past: she failed to hear him. 

“Miss Roseberry,” he repeated, approach- 
ing her. 

She looked up at him with a start. 

“May I venture to ask you something ?” 
he said, gently. 

She shrank at the question. 

“ Don’t suppose I am speaking out of mere 
curiosity,” he went on. “And pray don’t 
answer me unless you can answer without 
betraying any confidence which may have 
been placed in you.” 

‘Confidence !” she repeated. “ What con- 
fidence do you mean ?” 

“Tt has just struck me that you might 
have felt more than a common interest in 
the questions which you put to me a mo- 
ment since,” he answered. “Were you by 
any chance speaking of some unhappy wom- 
an—not the person who frightened you, of 
course—but of some other woman whom you 
know ?” 

Her head sank slowly on her bosom. He 
had plainly no suspicion that she had been 
speaking of herself: his tone and manner 
both answered for it that his belief in her 














was as strong asever. Still those last words | nature; and she may 


made her tremble; she could not trust her- 
self to reply to them. 
He accepted the bending of her head as a 
reply. 
“Are 
next. 
She faintly answered this time. 
“Have you encouraged her ?” 
“T have not dared to encourage her.” 


you interested in her?” he asked 


“Fo.” 


His face lit up suddenly with enthusiasm. | 


“Go to her,” he said, ‘and let me go with 
you and help you!” 


Be a ; 
The answer came faintly and mournfully. 


‘She has sunk too low for that!” 


He interrupted her with a gesture of im- | 


patience. 

‘What has she done ?” he asked. 

“She has deceived—basely deceived—in- 
nocent people who trusted her. 
wronged 
an.” 

For the first time Julian seated himself at 
her side. The interest that was now roused 
in him was an interest above reproach. He 
could speak to Mercy without restraint; he 
could look at Mercy with a pure heart. 

“You judge her very harshly,” he said. 
“Do you know how she may have been tried 
and tempted ?” 

There was no answer. 

“Tell me,” he went on, “is the person 
whom she has injured still living ?” 

“You? 

“Tf the person is still living, she may 
atone for the wrong. The time may come 
when this sinner, too, may win our pardon 
and deserve our respect.” 

“Could you respect her?” Mercy asked, 
sadly. ‘Can such a mind as yours under- 
stand what she has gone through ?” 

A smile, kind and momentary, brightened 
his attentive face. 

“You forget my melancholy experience,” 
he answered. ‘“ Young as I am, I have seen 
more than most men of women who have 
sinned and suffered. Even after the little 
that you have told me, I think I can put my- 
self in her place. I can well understand, 
for instance, that she may have been tempted 
beyond human resistance. Am I right ?” 

“You are right.” 

“She may have had nobody near at the 
time to advise her, to warn her, to save her. 
Is that true ?” 

“Tt is true.” 

‘*Tempted and friendless, self-abandoned 
to the evil impulse of the moment, this wom- 
an may have committed herself headlong to 
the act which she now vainly repents. She 
may long to make atonement, and may not 
know how to begin. All her energies may 
be crushed under the despair and horror of 
herself, out of which the truest repentance 
grows. Is such a woman as this all wicked, 
all vile? Ideny it! She may have a noble 
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She has | 
cruelly wronged—another wom- | 
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show it nobly yet. 
Give her the opportunity she needs, and 
our poor fallen fellow-creature may take her 
place again among the best of us 
blameless, happy, once more !” 
Mercy’s eyes, resting eagerly on him while 
| he was speaking, dropped again despend- 
| ingly when he had done. 
“There is no such future as that,” she 
j} answered, “for the woman whom I am 
thinking of. She has lost her opportunity. 
| She has done with hope.” 
Julian gravely considered with himself 
for a moment. 
“ Let us understand each other,” he said. 
‘She has committed an act of deception to 
Was that 


honored, 


|the injury of another woman. 

what you told me ?” 

| “Yea.” 

| “And she has gained something to her 

| own advantage by the act ?” 

| “You.” 

| “Ts she threatened with discovery ?” 

“She is safe from discovery —for the 
present, at least.” 

| Safe as long as she closes her lips ?” 

“ As long as she closes her lips.” 

“ There is her opportunity !” 
“ Her future is before her. 
with hope 

With clasped hands, in breathless sus- 
pense, Mercy looked at that inspiriting face, 
| and listened to those golden words. 

| “Explain yourself,” she said. “Tell her, 
through me, what she must do.” 

| ‘Let her own the truth,” answered Ju- 
lian, “ without the base fear of discovery to 

| drive her to it. Let her do justice to the 


| woman whom she has wronged, while that 
Let 


eried Julian. 
She has not done 


| woman is still powerless to expose her. 
| her sacrifice every thing that she has gained 
by the fraud to the sacred duty of atonement. 
If she can do that—for conscience sake, and 
| for pity’s sake—to her own prejudice, to her 
}own shame, to her own loss—then her re- 
| pentance has nobly revealed the noble na- 
| ture that is in her; then she is a woman to 
| be trusted, respected, beloved! if I saw the 
| Pharisees and fanatics of this lower earth 
| passing her by in contempt, I would hold 
out my hand to her before them all. I 
would say to her in her solitude and her af- 
fliction, ‘ Rise, poor wounded heart! Beau- 
| tiful, purified soul, God’s angels rejoice over 
|you! Take your place among the noblest 
of God’s creatures ! ” 
In those last sentences he unconsciously 
|repeated the language in which he had 
spoken, years since, to his congregation in 
|the chapel of the Refuge. With tenfold 
power and tenfold persuasion they now 
|found their way again to Merey’s heart. 
| Softly, suddenly, mysteriously, a change 
| passed over her. Her troubled face grew 
beautifully still. The shifting light of ter- 
ror and suspense vanished from her grand 
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gray eyes, and left in them the steady inner | 
glow of a high and pure resolve. 

There was a moment of silence between 
them. They both had need of silence. Ju- 
lian was the first to speak again. 

“ Have I satisfied you that her opportuni- 
ty is still before her?” he asked. “Do you 
feel, as I feel, that rot done with 
hope = 

“You have satisfied me that the world 
holds no truer friend to her than you,” Mer- 
cy answered, gently and gratefully. 
shall prove herself worthy of your generous 
contidence in her. She shall show you yet 
that you have not spoken in vain.” 

Still inevitably failing to understand her, 
he led the way to the door. 

“Don’t waste the precious time,” he said. 
“Don’t leave her cruelly to herself. If you | 
can’t go to her, let me go as your messenger, | 
in your place.” 

She stopped him by a gesture. He took 
a step back into the room, and paused, ob- 
serving with surprise that she made no at- 
tempt to move from the chair that she occu- 


pied. 


she has 


“She 


“Stay here,” she said to him, in suddenly 
altered tones. 

“ Pardon me,” he rejoined, “ I don’t under- 
stand you.” 

“You will understand me directly. 
me a little time.” 

He still lingered near the door, with his 
eyes fixed inquiringly on her. A man of a 
lower nature than his, or a man believing 
in Mercy less devotedly than he believed, 
would now have felt his first suspicion of 
her. Julian was as far as ever from suspect- 
ing her, even yet. 

“Do you wish to be alone?” he asked, 
considerately. “Shall I leave you for awhile 
and return again?” 

She 


“Leave 


Give 


looked up with a start of terror. 
me?” she repeated, and suddenly 
checked herself on the point of saying more. 
Nearly half the length of the room divided 
them from each other. The words which 
she was longing to say were words that 
would never pass her lips unless she could 
see some encouragement in his face. ‘“ No!” 
she eried out to him, on a sudden, in her sore 
need, “don’t leave me! Come back to me!” 
He obeyed her in silence. In silence, on 
her side, she pointed to the chair near her. 
He took it. She looked at him, and checked 
herself again; resolute to make her terrible 
confession, yet still hesitating how to begin. 
Her woman’s instinct whispered to her, “ Find 
courage in his touch!” She said to him, sim- 
ply and artlessly said to him, “Give me en- 
couragement. Give me strength. Let me 
take your hand.” He neither answered nor | 
moved. His mind seemed to have become 
suddenly preoccupied; his eyes rested on 
her vacantly. He was on the brink of dis- 
covering her secret; in another instant he 


(of his hand. 
| Don’t look away from me. 
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would have found his way to the treth. In 
that instant, innocently as his sister might 
have taken it, she took his hand. The soft 
clasp of her fingers, clinging round his, roused 
his senses, fired his passion for her, swept out 
of his mind the pure aspirations which had 
filled it but the moment before, paralyzed his 
perception when it was just penetrating the 
mystery of her disturbed manner and her 
strange words. All the man in him trembled 
under the rapture of her touch. But the 
thought of Horace was still present to him: 
his hand lay passive in hers; his eyes look- 
ed uneasily away from her. 

She innocently strengthened her clasp 
She innocently said to him, 
Your eyes give 
me courage.” 

His hand returned the pressure of hers. He 
tasted to the full the delicious joy of looking 
ather. She had broken down his last reserves 
of self-control. The thought of Horace, the 
sense of honor, became obscured in him. In 
a moment more he might have said the words 
which he would have deplored for the rest 
of his life, if she had not stopped him by 
speaking first. “I have more to say to you,” 


|she resumed, abruptly, feeling the anima- 


ting resolution to lay her heart bare before 
him at last ; “more, far more, than I have 
said yet. Generous, merciful friend, let me 
say it here!” 

She attempted to throw herself on her 
knees at his feet. He sprang from his seat 
and checked her, holding her with both his 
hands, raising her as he rose himself. In 
the words which had just escaped her, in 
the startling action which had accompanied 
them, the truth burst on him. The guilty 
woman she had spoken of was herself! 

While she was almost in his arms, while 
her bosom was just touching his, before a 
word more had passed his lips or hers, the 
library door opened. 

Lady Janet Roy entered the room. 


—_<—__—_ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE SEARCH IN THE GROUNDS. 


GRACE ROSEBERRY, still listening in the 
conservatory, saw the door open, and recog- 
nized the mistress of the house. She softly 
drew back and placed herself in safer tid- 
ing, beyond the range of view from the din- 
ing-room. 

Lady Janet advanced no further than the 
threshold. She stood there and looked at 
her nephew and her adopted daughter in 
stern silence. 

Mercy dropped into the chair at her side. 
Julian kept his place by her. His mind was 
still stunned by the discovery that had burst 
on it; his eyes still rested on her in mute 
terror of inquiry. He was as completely ab- 
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of looking at her as if 
they had been still alone together in the 


sorbed in the one act 


room. 
Lady Janet was the fi 


of the three who 
spoke. She addressed herself to her nephew. 

“You were right, Mr. Julian Gray,” she 
said, with her bitterest emphasis of tone 
and manner. “You ought to have found 
nobody in this room on your return but me. 
I detain you no longer. You to 
leave my house.” 

Julian looked round at h 
pointing to the door. In the excited state 
of his sensibilities at that moment, the 
action stung him to the quick. He answer- 
ed without 
his aunt’s 
ward him. 

“You apparently forget, 
are 


rst 


are free 


isaunt. She was 


his customary consideration fo1 
age and 


io his aunt’s position to- 


t 

Lady Janet, that 
not speaking to one of your foot- 
he said. “There are serious reasons 
(of which you know nothing) for my remain- 
ing in your house a little longer. You may 
rely upon my trespassing on your hospitality 
as short a time 

He turned again to Mercy as he said those 
words, and surprised her timidly looking up 
at him. Inthe instant when their eyes met, 
the tumult of emotions struggling in him 
became suddenly stilled. Sorrow for her 
compassionating sorrow in the 
calm and filled his heart. Now, and now 
only, he could read in the wasted and noble 
face how she had suffered. The pity which 
he had felt for the unnamed woman grew to 
a tenfold pity for her. The faith which he 
honestly professed—in the better 
nature of the unnamed woman strengthened 
tenfold faith in her. He addressed 
"again to his aunt, in a gentler tone. 
“This lady,” he resumed, “ has something to 
say to me in private which she has not said 


vet 
yeu. 


you 


men, 


as possible.” 


rose hew 


professed 


into a 
himsel 


not immediately leaving the house.” 

Still under the impression of what she 
had seen on entering the room, Lady Janet 
looked at him in angry amazement. Was 
Julian actually ignoring Horace Holmcroft’s 
claims, in the presence of Horace Holmcroft’s 
betrothed wife? She appealed to her adopt- 
ed daughter. “Grace!” she exclaimed,“ have 
you heard him? Have you nothing to say? 
Must I remind you 

She stopped. For the first time in Lady 
Janet’s experience of her young companion, 
she found herself speaking to ears that were 
deaf to her. Merey was incapable of listen- 
ing. Julian’s eyes had told her that Julian 
understood her at last! 

Lady Janet turned to her nephew onci 
more, and addressed him in the hardest 
words that she had ever spoken to her 
sister’s son. 

“Tf you have any sense of decency,” she 
said— I say nothing of a sense of honor 
you will leave this house, and your acquaint- 


That is my reason and my apology for | 
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ance with that lady will end here. 
me your protests and excuses; 


Spare 
I can place 
but one interpretation on what I saw when 
I opened that door.” 

“You misunderstand what you 
saw when you opened that door,’ Julian 
answered, quietly. 


entirely 


* Perhaps I misunderstand the confession 
which you made to me not an how 
retorted Lady Janet. 

Julian east a look of 
“Don’t speak of it!” he 
‘She might hear you.” 


ago ?” 
alarm at Mercy. 
said, in a whisper. 


“Do you mean to say she doesn’t know 
in love with her ?” 
* Thank God, she has no 


picion of it !” 


you are 
t the faintest sus- 
There was no mistaking the earnestness 
with which he made that reply. It proved 
his innocence as nothing else could have 
proved it. Lady Janet drew back a step 
utterly bewildered ; completely at a loss 
what to say or what to do next. 
silence that followed was broken by 
a knock at the library door. 
ant 


The 
The man-serv- 
with news, and bad news, legibly writ- 
ten in his disturbed face and manner 
vered the room. 

In the nervous irritability of the moment, 
Lady Janet resented the servant's appear- 
he 
“Who sent for you?” she 
“What do you “mean by 


stim 


ance as a positive offense on the part of t 
harmless man. 
asked, sharply. 
interrupting us ?” 

The servant made his excuses in an oddly 
bewildered manner. 

“T beg your ladyship’s pardon. I wished 
to take the liberty—I wanted to 
Mr. Julian Gray.” 

“ What is it 

The man looked uneasily at Lady J 
hesitated, 


” asked Julian. 
anct, 
and glanced at the door, as if he 
wished himself well out of the room again. 

“T hardly know if I can tell you, Sir, be- 
fore her ladyship,” he answered. 

Lady Janet instantly penetrated the se- 
cret of her servant’s hesitation. 

“T know what has happened,” she said: 
‘that found her 


way here again. 


woman has 
Am I right ?” 
The man’s eyes helple ssly consultec 


abominable 


Ju- 


no ?” 


‘ Yes, 
tive ly. 

“ Yes, my lady.” 

Julian at 


or cried Lady Janet, impera- 


once assumed the duty 
ing the necessary questions. 
“Where is she ?” he began. 
“Somewhere in the grounds, as we 
pose, Sir.” 


sup- 


“ Did you see her ?” 
“No, Sir.” 

“ Who saw her ?” 
“ The lodge-keeper 
This looked serious. 
had present 


3 wife.” 
The lodge-keeper’s 


been while Julian had 


wife 
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given his instructions to her husband. She 
was not likely to have mistaken the identity 
of the person whom she had discovered. 

“ How long since?” Julian asked next. 

“Not very long, Sir.” 

“ Be more particular. How long?” 

“T didn’t hear, Sir.” 

“Did the lodge-keeper’s wife speak to the 
person when she saw her ?” 

“No, Sir: she didn’t get the chance, as I 
understand it. She isastout woman, if you 
remember. The other was too quick for 
her—discovered her, Sir, and (as the saying 
is) gave her the slip.” 

“Tn what part of the grounds did this 
happen ?” 

The servant pointed in the direction of 
the side hall. “In that part, Sir. Either 
in the Dutch garden or the shrubbery. Iam 
not sure which.” 

It was plain, by this time, that the man’s 
information was too imperfect to be practi- 
cally of any use. Julian asked if the lodge- 
keeper’s wife was in the house. 

“No, Sir. Her husband has goiie out to 
search the grounds in her place, and she is 
minding the gate. They sent their boy with 
the message. From what I can make out 
from the lad, they would be thankful if they 
could get a word more of advice from you, 
Bix.” 

Julian reflected for a moment. 

So far’ as he could estimate them, the 
probabilities were that the stranger from 
Mannheim had already made her way into 
the house; that she had been listening in 
the billiard-room; that she had found time 
enough to escape him on his approaching to 
open the door; and that she was now (in 
the servant’s phrase) “somewhere in the 
grounds,” after eluding the pursuit of the 
lodge-keeper’s wife. 

The matter was serious. Any mistake in 
dealing with it might lead to very painful 
results. 

If Julian had correctly anticipated the na- 
ture of the confession which Mercy had been 
on the point of addressing to him, the person 
whom he had been the means of introducing 
into the house was—what she had vainly 
asserted herself to be—no other than the 
true Grace Roseberry. 

Taking this for granted, it was of the ut- 
most importance that he should speak to 
Grace privately, before she committed herself 
toany rashly renewed assertion of her claims, 
and before she could gain access to Lady 
Janet’s adopted daughter. The landlady at 
herlodgings had already warned him that the 
object which she held steadily in view was 
to find her way to “ Miss Roseberry” when 
Lady Janet was not present to take her part, 
and when no gentlemen were at hand to pro- 
tect her. “Only let me meet her face to 
face” (she had said), “and I will make her 
confess herself the impostor that she is!” 


As matters now stood,it was impossible to 
estimate too seriously the mischief which 
might ensue from such a meeting as this, 
Every thing now depended on Julian’s skill- 
ful management of an exasperated woman; 
and nobody, at that moment, knew where 
the woman was. 

In this position of affairs, as Julian un- 
derstood it, there seemed to be no other al- 
ternative than to make his inquiries instant- 
ly at the lodge, and then to direct the search 
in person. 

He looked toward Mercy’s chair as he ar- 
rived at this resolution. It was at a eruel 
sacrifice of his own anxieties and his own 
wishes that he deferred continuing the con- 
versation with her from the critical point at 
which Lady Janet’s appearance had inter- 
rupted it. 

Mercy had risen while he had been ques- 
tioning the servant. The attention which 
she had failed to accord to what had passed 
between his aunt and himself she had given 
to the imperfect statement which he had ex- 
tracted from the man. Her face plainly 
showed that she had listened as eagerly as 
Lady Janet had listened; with this remark- 
able difference between them, that Lady Jan- 
et looked frightened, and that lady Janet’s 
companion showed no signs of alarm. She 
appeared to be interested; perhaps anxious 
—nothing more. 

Julian spoke a parting word to his aunt. 

“Pray compose yourself,” he said. “I 
have little doubt, when I can learn the par- 
ticulars, that we shall easily find this person 
in the grounds. There is no reason to be 
uneasy. I am going to superintend the 
search myself. I will return to you as soon 
as possible.” 

Lady Janet listened absently. There was 
a certain expression in her eyes which sug- 
gested to Julian that her mind was busy 
with some project of its own. He stopped 
as he passed Mercy, on his way out by the 
billiard-room door. It cost him a hard effort 
to control the contending emotions which 
the mere act of looking at her now awaken- 
ed in him. His heart beat fast, his voice 
sank low, as he spoke to her. 

“You shall see me again,” he said. “I 
never was more in earnest in promising you 
my truest help and sympathy than I am 
now.” 

She understood him. Her bosom heaved 
painfully; her eyes fell to the ground—she 
made no reply. The tears rose in Julian’s 
eyes as he looked at her. He hurriedly left 
the room. 

When he turned to close the billiard-room 
door he heard Lady Janet say, “I will be 
with you again in a moment, Grace; don’t 
go away.” 

Interpreting these words as meaning that 
his aunt had some business of her own to at- 
tend to in the library, he shut the door. 
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He had just advanced into the smoking- 
room beyond, when he thought he heard the 
door open again. He turned round. 
Janet had followed him. 

“Do you wish to speak to me?” he asked. 

“T want something of you,” Lady Janet 
answered, “ before you go.” 

“ What is it?” 

‘Your card.” 

“My card?” 

“You have just told me not to be uneasy,” 
said the oldlady. “Iam uneasy, for all that. 
I don’t feel as sure as you do that this woman 
really is in the grounds. She may be lurk- 
ing somewhere in the house, and she may 
_ppear when your back is turned. 
ber what you told me.” 

Julian understood the allusion. 
no reply. 

“The people at the police station close 
by,” pursued Lady Janet, “have instruc- 
tions to send an experienced man, in plain 


Lady 


Remem- 


He made 


clothes, to any address indicated on your 
card the moment they receive it. That 
what you told me. For Grace’s protection, 
I want your card before you leave us.” 

It was impossible for Julian to mention 
the reasons which now forbade him to make 
use of his own precautions—in the very face 
of the emergency which they had been es- 
pecially intended to meet. How could he 
declare the true Grace Roseberry to be mad ? 
How could he give the true Grace Roseberry 
into custody? On the other hand, he had 
personally pledged himself (when the cir- 
cumstances appeared to require it) to place 
the means of legal protection from insult 
and annoyance at his aunt’s disposal. And 
now, there stood Lady Janet, unaccustomed 
to have her wishes disregarded by any body, 
with her hand extended, waiting for the 
card! 

What was to be done? The one way out 
of the difficulty appeared to be to submit for 
the moment. If he succeeded in discover- 
ing the missing woman, he could easily take 
care that she should be subjected to no 
needless indignity. If she contrived to slip 
into the house in his absence, he could pro- 
vide against that contingency by sending a 
second card privately to the police station, 
forbidding the officer to stir in the affair 
until he had received further orders. Julian 
made one stipulation only before he handed 
his card to his aunt. 

“You will not use this, Iam sure, without 
positive and pressing necessity,” he 
‘But I must make one condition. Promise 
me to keep my plan for communicating with 
the police a strict secret—” 

“A strict secret from Grace ?” 
Lady Janet. (Julian bowed.) 
suppose I want to frighten her? 


is 


interposed 
= Do you 


| 


said. | 


haven’t got the better of it yet. 
| ous. 


Do you 


think I have not had anxiety enough about | 


her already? Of course I shall keep it a 
secret from Grace!” 


| 
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Reassured on this point, Julian hastened 
out into the grounds. As soon as his back 
was turned Lady Janet lifted the gold pen- 
cil-case which hung at her watch-chain, and 
wrote on her nephew’s card (for the informa- 
tion of the officer in plain clothes), “ You 
are wanted at Mablethorpe House.” This done, 
put the ecard into the old-fashioned 
pocket of her dress, and returned to the 
dining-room. 


it 


she 


Grace was waiting, in obedience to the 
instructions which she had received. 

For the first moment or two not a word 
was spoken on either side. Now that she 
was alone with her adopted daughter, a cer- 
tain coldness and hardness began to show 
itself in Lady Janet’s manner. The dis- 
covery that she had made on opening the 
drawing-room door still hung on her mind. 
Julian had certainly convinced her that she 
had misinterpreted what she had seen; 
he had convinced her against her will. 
had found Merey deeply agitated ; 
ciously silent. Julian might innocent, 
she admitted—there was no accounting for 
the vagaries of men. But the case of Merey 
was altogether different. Women did not 
find themselves in the arms of men without 
knowing what they were about. Acquitting 
Julian, Lady Janet declined to acquit Mercy. 
“There secret understanding be- 
tween them,” thought the old lady, “ and 
she’s to blame; the women always are !” 

Mercy still waited to be spoken to; pale 
and quiet, silent and Lady 
Janet—in a highly uncertain state of tem- 
per—was obliged to begin. 

“My dear!” she called out, sharply. 

“Yes, Lady Janet.” 

“How much longer are you going to sit 
there with your mouth shut up and your 
eyes on the carpet? Have you no opinion 
to offer on this alarming state of things? 
You heard what the man said to Julian—I 
saw you listening. Are you horribly fright- 
ened ?” 

“No, Lady Janet.” 

“ Not even nervous ?” 

“No, Lady Janet.” 

“Ha! I should hardly have given you 
credit for so much courage after my experi- 


but 
She 
suspi- 


be 


is some 


submissive. 


ence of you a week ago. I congratulate you 


on your recovery. Doyouhear? I congrat- 
ulate you on your recovery.” 

“Thank you, Lady Janet.” 

‘ 


‘I am not so composed as you are. 
were an excitable set in my youth 


We 
and I 
I feel nerv- 
Do you hear? I feel nervous.” 

““T am sorry, Lady Janet.” 

“You are very good. 

am goin: to do ?” 

“No, 7 Janet.” 

“T am going to summon the household. 
When I say the household, I mean the men; 


Do you know what 
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the women are no use. Iam afraid I fail to 
attract your attention ?” 

“You have my best at®ntion, Lady Janet.” 

“You are very good again. I said the 
women were of no use.” 

“Yes, Lady Janet ?” 

“T mean to place a man-servant on guard 
at every entrance to the house. I am going 
to do it at once. Will you come with me?” 

“Can I be of any use if I go with your 
ladyship ?” 

“You can’t be of the slightest use. I give 
the orders in this house—not you. I had 
quite another motive in asking you to come 
with me. Iam more considerate of you than 
you seem to think—TI don’t like leaving you 
here by yourself. Do you understand ?” 

“T any much obliged to your ladyship. I 
don’t mind being lett here by myself.” 

“You don’t mind? I never heard of such 
heroism in my life—out of a novel! Sup- 
pose that crazy wretch should find her way 
in here ?” 

“She would not frighten me this time as 
she frightened me before.” 

“ Not too fast, my young lady! Suppose 
Good Heavens! now I think of it, there is 
the conservatory. Suppose she should be 
hidden in there? Julian is searching the 
grounds. Who is to search the conserva- 
tory ?” 

“With your ladyship’s permission, I will 
search the conservatory. 

“You!!!” 

“With your ladyship’s permission.” 

“T can hardly believe my ownears! Well, 
‘Live and learn’ isan old proverb. I thought 
I knew your character. This is a change!” 

“You forget, Lady Janet (if I may ven- 
ture to say so), that the circumstances are 
changed. She took me by surprise on the 
last occasion ; I am prepared for her now.” 

“Do you really feel as coolly as you 
speak ?” 

“Yes, Lady Janet.” 

“Have your own way, then. I shall do 
one thing, however, in case of your having 
overestimated your own courage. I shall 
place one of the men in the library. You 
will only have to ring for him, if any thing 
happens. He will give the alarm—and I 
shall act accordingly. I have my plan,” 
said her ladyship, comfortably conscious of 
the card in her pocket. ‘ Don’t look as if 
you wanted to know what it is. I have no 
intention of saying any thing about it—ex- 
cept that it will do. Once more, and for the 
last time—do you stay here? or do you go 
with me ?” 

“T stay here.” 

She respectfully opened the library door 
for Lady Janet’s departure as she made that 
reply. Throughout the interview she had 
been carefully and coldly deferential; she 
had not once lifted her eyes to Lady Janet’s 
face. The conviction in her that a few 
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hours more would, in all probability, see hei 
dismissed from the house, had of necessity 
fettered every word that she spoke— 1ad 
morally separated her already from the in- 
jured mistress whose love she had won in 
disguise. Utterly incapable of attributing 
the change in her young companion to the 
true motive, Lady Janet left the room to 
summon her domestic garrison, thoroughly 
puzzled and (as a necessary consequence of 
that condition) thoroughly displeased. 

Still holding the library door in her hand, 
Mercy stood watching with a heavy heart 
the progress of her benefactress down the 
length of the room on the way to the front 
hall beyond. She had honestly loved and 
respected the warm-hearted, quick-tempered 
old lady. A sharp pang of pain wrung her 
as she thought of the time when even the 
chance utterance of her name would become 
an unpardonable offense in Lady Janet's 
house. 

But there was no shrinking in her now 
from the ordeal of the confession. She was 
not only anxious—she was impatient for 
Julian’s return. Before she slept that night 
Julian’s confidence in her should be a conti- 
dence that she had deserved. 

“Let her own the truth, without the base 
fear of discovery to drive her to it. Let her 
do justice to the woman whom she has 
wronged, while that woman is still power- 
less to expose her. Let her sacrifice every 
thing that she has gained by the fraud to 
the sacred duty of atonement. If she can 
do that, then her repentance has nobly re- 
vealed the noble nature that is in her; then 
she is a woman to be trusted, respected, be- 
loved.” Those words were as vividly pres- 
ent to her as if she still heard them falling 
from his lips. Those other words which had 
followed them rang as grandly as ever in 
her ears: “ Rise, poor wounded heart! Beau- 
tiful, purified soul, God’s angels rejoice over 
you! Take your place among the noblest 
of God’s creatures!” Did the woman live 
who could hear Julian Gray say that, and 
who could hesitate, at any sacrifice, at any 
loss, to justify his belief in her? “Oh!” she 
thought, longingly, while her eyes follow- 
ed Lady Janet to the end of the library, 
“if your worst fears could only be realized! 
If I could only see Grace Roseberry in 
this room, how fearlessly I could meet her 
now!” 

She closed the library door, while Lady 
Janet opened the other door which led into 
the hall. 

As she turned and looked back into the 
dining-room a cry of astonishment escaped 
her. 

There—as if in answer to the aspiration 
which was still in her mind; there, estab- 
lished in triumph on the chair that she had 
just left—sat Grace Roseberry, in sinister 
silence, waiting for her. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE EVIL GENIUS. 
RECOVERING from the first overpowering 
surprise, Mercy rapidly ad- 
vanced, eager to say her first penitent words. 
Grace stopped her by a warning gesture of 
the hand. ‘“ No nearer to me,” 

look of contemptuous command. 

1ere you are.” 

Mercy 


sensation of 


she said, with 


“ Stay 
paused. Grace’s reception had star- 
tled her. She instinetively took the chair 
to her to support herself. 
raised a warning hand for the second time, 
and issued another command: 


nearest 


“T forbid you to be seated in my presence. 
You have no right to be in this house at all. 
Remember, if you please, who you are, and 
who I am.” 

The tone in which those words were spoken 
was an insult in itself. Merey suddenly lift- 
ed her head; the angry answer was on her 
li 


lence. 


“T will be worthy of Julian Gray’s 
confidence in me,” she thought, as she stood 
patiently by the chair. “I will any 
thing from the woman whom I have wrong- 


ed.” 


bear 


In silence the two faced each other; alone 
together, for the first time since they had 
met in the French cottage. 


between them was 


The contrast 
strange to Grace 
Roseberry, seated in her chair, little and 
lean, With her dull white complexion, with 
her hard, threatening face, with her shrunk- 


see. 


en figure clad in its plain and poor black | 
garments, looked like a being of a lower 
sphere, compared with Mercy Merrick, stand- | 


ing erect in her rich silken dress; her tall, 
shapely figure towering over the little creat- 
ure before her; her grand head bent in grace- 
ful submission; gentle, patient, beautiful ; a 
woman whom it was a privilege to look at 


and a distinction to admire. If a stranger 


had been told that those two had played | 


their parts in a romance of real life—that 
one of them was really connected by the 
ties of relationship with Lady Janet Roy, 
and that the other had successfully attempt- 
ed to personate her—he would inevitably, 
if it had been left to him to gness which was 
which, have picked out Grace as the coun- 
terfeit and Mercy as the true woman. 

Grace broke the silence. She had waited 


to open her lips until she had eyed her con- | 


quered victim all over, with disdainfully mi- 
nute attention, from head to foot. 

“Stand there. I like to look at you,” she 
said, speaking with a spiteful relish of her 
own cruel words. “It’s no use fainting this 
time. You have not got Lady Janet Roy to 
bring you to. There are no gentlemen here 
to-day to pity you and pick you up. Mercy 
Merrick, I have got you at last. 
God, my turn has come! 
me now!” 

Vor. XLVIL—No, 273.—29 


You can’t escape 


Grace | 


She checked it, and submitted in si- | 


| my equal ?” she burst out. 


| with you. 


retorted. 


Thank | 


All the littleness of heart and mind which 
had first shown itself in Grace at the meet- 
ing in the cottage, when Mercy told the sad 
story of her life, now revealed itself once 
more. The woman who in those past times 
had felt no impulse to take a suffering and 
a penitent fellow-creature by the hand was 
the same woman who could feel no pity, 
who could spare no insolence of triumph, 
now. Mercy’s sweet voice answered her pa- 
tiently, in low pleading tones. 

“T have not avoided you,” she said. “] 
would have gone to you of my own accord 
if I had known that you were here. It is 


| my heart-felt wish to own that Ihave sinned 


against you, and to make all the atonement 
that I can. I am too anxious to deserve 
your forgiveness to have any fear of seeing 
you.” 

Conciliatory as the reply was, it was spoken 
with a simple and modest dignity of manner 
which roused Grace Roseberry to fury. 

“ How dare you speak to me as if you were 
“ You stand there 
and answer me as if you had your right and 
your place in this house. You audacious 
woman! J have my right and my place 
here—and what am I obliged to do? Iam 
obliged to hang about in the grounds, and fly 
from the sight of the servants, and hide like 
a thief, and wait like a beggar, and all for 
what? For the chanee of having a word 
Yes! you, madam! with the air 
of the Refuge and the dirt of the streets on 
you!” 

Mercy’s head sank lower; her hand trem- 
bled as it held by the back of the chair. 

t was hard to bear the reiterated insults 
heaped on her, but Julian’s influence still 
made itself felt. She answered as patiently 
as ever. 

“Tf it is your pleasure to use hard words 
to me,” she said, “‘I have no right to resent 
them.” 

“You have no right to any thing!” Grace 
“You have no right to the gown 
on your back. Look at Yourself, and look 
at Me!” Her eyes traveled with a tigerish 
stare over Mercy’s costly silk dress. “ Who 
gave you that dress? who gave you those 
jewels? Iknow! Lady Janet gave them 
to Grace Roseberry. Are you Grace Rose- 
berry? That dress is mine. Take off your 
bracelets and your brooch. They were meant 
for me.” 

“You may soon have them, Miss Roseber- 
ry. They will not be in my possession many 
hours longer.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“ However badly you may use me, it is my 
duty to undo the harm that I have done. I 
am bound to do you justice—I am determined 
to confess the truth.” 

Grace smiled scornfully. 

“You confess!” she said. “ Do you think 
I am fool enough to believe that? You are 
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one shameful brazen lie from head to foot! 
Are you the woman to give up your silks and 
your jewels, and your position in this house, 
and to go back to the Refuge ef your own 
accord? Not you—not you!” 

A first faint flush of color showed itself, 
stealing slowly over Mercy’s face; but she 
still held resolutely by the good influence 
which Julian had left behind him. She 


could still say to herself, “ Any thing rather | 


than disappoint Julian Gray?” Sustained 
by the courage which he had called to life 
in her, she submitted to her martyrdom as 
bravely as ever. But there was an ominous 
change in her now: she could only submit 
in silence ; she could no longer trust herself 
to answer. 

The mute endurance in her face addition- 
ally exasperated Grace Roseberry. 

“ You won't confess,” she went on. “ You 


have had a week to confess in, and you have | 


not done it yet. No,no! you are of the sort 
that cheat and lie to the last. Iam glad of 
it; I shall have the joy of exposing you my- 
self before the whole house. I shall be the 
blessed means of casting you back on the 
streets. Oh! it will be almost worth all I 
have gone through to see you with a police- 
man’s hand on your arm, and the mob point- 
ing at you and mocking you on your way to 
jail!” 

This time the sting struck deep; the out- 


rage was beyond endurance. Mercy gave | 


the-woman who had again and again delib- 
erately insulted her a first warning. 

“Miss Roseberry,” she said, “I have borne 
without a murmur the bitterest words you 
could say tome. Spare me any more insults. 
Indeed, indeed, I am eager to restore you to 
your just rights. With my whole heart I say 
it to you—I am resolved to confess every 
thing!” : 

She spoke with trembling earnestness of 
tone. Grace listened with a hard smile of 
incredulity and a hard look of contempt. 

“You are not far from the bell,” she said ; 
“ring it.” 

Mercy looked at her in speechless surprise. 


* You are a perfect picture of repentance 
—you are dying to own the truth,” pursued 
the other, satirically. “Own it before every 
body, and own it at once. Callin Lady Jan- 
et—call in Mr. Gray and Mr. Holmcroft— 
callin the servants. Go down on your knees 
and acknowledge yourself an impostor before 
them all. Then I will believe you—not be- 


” 


fore. 


“ Don’t, don’t turn me against you!” cried 


Mercy, entreatingly. 


| beating faster and faster, the blood burning 
hotter and hotter in her cheeks, Mercy still 

| controlled herself. 

| “Have some compassion on me!” she plead- 
ed. “ Badly as I have behaved to you, I am 
still a woman like yourself. I can’t face the 
shame of acknowledging what I have done 
before the whole house. Lady Janet treats 
me like a daughter; Mr. Holmeroft has en- 
gaged himself to marry me. I can’t tell 
Lady Janet and Mr. Holmcroft to their faces 
that I have cheated them out of their love. 
But they shall know it for all that. I can, 
and will, before I rest to-night, tell the 

| whole truth to Mr. Julian Gray.” 

Grace burst out laughing. ‘“ Aha!” she 
exclaimed, with a cynical outburst of gayety. 
“Now we have come to it at last !” 

“Take care!” said Mercy. “ Take care!’ 

“Mr. Julian Gray! I was behind the bil- 
liard-room door—I saw you coax Mr. Julian 
|Gray to come in! Confession loses all its 

horrors, and becomes quite a luxury, with 
| Mr. Julian Gray !” 

‘“No more, Miss Roseberry! no more! For 

God’s sake, don’t put me beside myself! You 
| have tortured me enough already.” 
| “You haven’t been on the streets for 
jnothing. You are a woman with resources ; 
| you know the value of having two strings 
to your bow. If Mr. Holmeroft fails you, 
|} you have got Mr. Julian Gray. Ah! you 
|sicken me. Jl see that Mr. Holmcroft’s 
| eyes are opened ; he shall know what a wom- 
| an he might have married but for Me—” 

| She checked herself; the next refinement 


of insult remained suspended on her lips. 
The woman whom she had outraged sud- 
| denly advanced on her. Her eyes, staring 
| helplessly upward, saw Mercy Merrick’s face, 
| white with the terrible anger which drives 
| the blood back on the heart, bending threat- 
eningly over her. 
| ‘You will see that Mr. Holmcroft’s eyes 
| are opened,’ ” Mercy slowly repeated ; “ ‘he 
shall know what a woman he might have 
| married but for you!’ ” 

She paused, and followed those words by 
|a question which struck a creeping terror 
| through Grace Roseberry, from the hair of 
her head to the soles of her feet: 
| « Who are you ?” 

The suppressed fury of look and tone 
Which accompanied that question told, as 
no violence could have told it, that the 
limits of Merey’s endurance had been found 
at last. In the guardian angel’s absence 
|the evil genius had done its evil work. 
The better nature which Julian Gray had 














“ What do I care whether you are against | brought to life sank, poisoned by the vile 
me or not ?” venom of a woman’s spiteful tongue. An 
“Pon’t—for your own sake don’t go on| easy and a terrible means of avenging the 
provoking me much longer !” outrages heaped on her was within Mercy’s 
“For my own sake? You insolent creat- | reach, if she chose to take it. In the frenzy 
ure! Do you mean to threaten me ?” of her indignation she never hesitated—she 
With a last desperate effort, her heart | took it. 





“Who are you?” she asked for the second 
time. 

Grace roused herself and attempted to 
speak. Mercy stopped her with a scornful 
esture of her hand. 

‘TI remember!” 
same fiercely suppressed rage. 


the 


she went with the 
“You are 
madwoman from the German hospital 
who came here a week ago. Iam not afraid 
of you this time. Sit down and rest your- 
self, Mercy Merrick.” 

Deliberately giving her that name to her 
face, Mercy turned from her and took the 
chair which Grace had forbidden her to oc- 
cupy when the interview began. 

Grace started to her feet. 

“ What does this mean ?” she asked. 

“Tt means,” answered Mercy, contemptu- 

usly, “that I recall every word I said to 
you just now. It means that I am resolved 
to keep my place in this house.” 

* Are you out of your senses ?” 

“You are not far from the bell. ing it. 
Do what you asked me to do. Call in the 
whole household, and ask them which of us 
is mad—you or I.” 

“ Mercy Merrick! you shall repent this to 
the last hour of your life!” 

Mercy rose again, and fixed her flashing 
eyes on the woman who still defied her. 

“T have had enough of you!” she said. 
“Leave the house while you can leave it. 
Stay here, and I will send for Lady Janet 
Roy.” 

“You can’t 
send for her!” 

“Tecan and Idare. You have nota shad- 
ow of a proof against me. I have got the 
papers; I am in possession of the place; I 
have established myself in Lady Janet’s con- 
fidence. 
me—I will keep my dresses and my jewels 
and my position ia the house. I deny that 
I have done wrong. Society has used me 
cruelly; I owe nothing to Society. I have 
a right to take any advantage of it if I can. 
I deny that I have injured you. How was 
Ito know that you would come to life again ? 
Have I degraded your name and your char- 
acter? I have done honor to both. Ihave 
won every body’s liking and every body’s 
respect. Do you think Lady Janet would 
have loved you as she loves me? Not she! 
I tell you to your face I have filled the false 
position more creditably than you could 
have filled the true one, and I mean to keep 
it. I won’t give up your name; I won’t re- 
store your character! Do your worst; I defy 
you!” 

She poured out those reckless words in 
one headlong flow which defied interrup- 
tion. There was no answering her until 
she was too breathless to say more. Grace 
seized her opportunity the moment it was 
within her reach. 

“You defy me?” 


on, 


R 
] 
| 


send for her! You daren’t 


I mean to deserve your opinion of 


she returned, resolutely. 
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“You won’t defy me long. I have written 
to Canada. My friends will speak for me.” 
“What of it, if they do? 


are here. 


Your friends 
I am Lady Janet’s 
adopted daughter. Do you think she will 
believe your friends? She will believe me. 
She will burn their letters if they write. 
She will forbid the house to them if they 
I shall be Mrs. Horace Holmeroft in 
a week’s time. Who can shake my position ? 
Who ean injure Me?” 

“Wait a little. You forget the matron at 
the Refuge.” 

“Find her, if you can. 
her name. 
uge was.” 


strangers 


come. 


I never told you 
I never told you where the Ref- 


““T will advertise your name, and find the 
matron in that way.” 

“ Advertise in every newspaper in London. 
Do you think I gave a stranger like you the 
name I really bore in the Refuge? I gave 
you the name [assumed when I left England. 
No such person as Merey Merrick is known 
to the matron. No such person is known to 
Mr. Holmeroft. He saw me at the French 
cottage while you were senseless on the bed. 
I had my gr: 


gray cloak on; neither he nor any 
of them saw me 


in my nurse’s dress. In- 
quiries have been made about me on the 
Continent—and (I happen to know from the 
person who made them) with no result. I 
am safe in your place; Iam known by your 
name. Iam Grace Roseberry; and you are 
Mercy Merrick. Disprove it if you can!” 

Summing up the unassailable security of 
her false position in those closing words, 
Mercy pointed significantly to the billiard- 
room door. 

“You were hiding there, by your own con- 
fession,” she said. ‘ You know your way out 
by that door. Will you leave the room?” 

“T won’t stir a step!” 

Mercy walked to a side-table, and struck 
the bell placed on it. 

At the same moment, the billiard-room door 
opened. Julian Gray appeared—returning 
from his unsuccessful search in the grounds. 

He had barely crossed the threshold be- 
fore the library door was thrown open next 
by the servant posted in the room. The 
man drew back respectfully, and gave ad- 
mission to Lady Janet Roy. She was fol- 
lowed by Horace Holmecroft with his moth- 
er’s wedding present to Mercy in his hand. 


MY LADY’S CHOICE. 


Tuere be laurels in the garden set, 
And glowing roses—Love’s own messengers— 
And passion-flowers, and dainty mignonette, 
The shyest darling summer doth call hers. 
But my lady would have none of these; 
She bade me bring her only heart’s-ease. 


So in the garden, when the days were bright 
With every gracious charm that Nature knows, 

I gathered heart’s-ease for my love’s delight, 
And in her gentle bosom now it blows. 

No other flower doth my lady please; 

She will have none but little heart’s-ease. 
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VALENTINES—FOR MY TWO. 


FOR FAY. 

Farry! Fairy! fair and fine, 

Will you be my Valentine? 

Little sprite of flame and dew, 
Fairy fingers fashioned you! 

Spun their flax for shining hair, 
Sun-lit snow for forehead fair ; 
Painted soft each crimson lip 

With the rose-dew that they sip; 
Set the pinkness of a shell 

On those rounded cheeks to dwell; 
Drew from some pure tiny lake 
Shadows water-spiders make, 

( rystal clear and diamond bright, 
For those eyes of dauntless light, 
[Tempered with a fairy tear 

Lest their brightness shine too clear; 
And for that sweet sudden smiling, 
Every hardest heart beguiling, 
Caught the splendor of the sun, 
When his day-long race is run, 
And the space ‘twixt cloud and hills 
All his rapid glory fills. 

Ah! my love, my sweet, my baby, 
Did the fairies give thee, maybe, 
All these gifts, and add the smart 
Of a loving human heart, 


Lest so many gracious thi 


igs 
Should too early give thee wings? 
Fairy! Fairy! fair and fine, 

Be my darling Valentine! 


FOR BIRDIE. 


I want a Valentine! 

Who will be mine ? 
She must have lips as red, as red, 
As strawberries in the garden bed; 
She must have eyes as blue and sweet 
As speedwell blossoms at her feet; 
Two cheeks as soft as summer roses; 
The tiniest, funniest of noses; 
A chin as round as apples are, 
And dimples twinkling like a star; 
A forehead smooth and very fair, 
With shining, shadowy, tumbled hair ; 
A look both saucy and coquettish, 
Sometimes too sweet, sometimes too pettish ; 
A laugh like any bobolink, 
Too gay to scold, too glad to think: 
A little, willful, mortal thing, 
That to its sweetheart’s arms will spring, 
And kiss and tease in equal measure— 
Birdie! can this be you, my treasure ? 

Rose Terry. 





Cditur’s € 


IIE most conspicuous and painful event of | 
the month was the sudden and tragical 
death of Horace Greeley. On the last day that 
he was at his office, after the death of his wife 
and his defeat in the election, he wrote this 
pathetic letter to one of his political friends : 
“My pear Frrenp,—I am a man of many sorrows, 
and doubtless have deserved them; but I beg to say 
that I do not forget the gallant though luckless strug- 
gle you made in my behalf. I am not well. 
* Yours, Horace GRrrELEY.” 
He was not well, indeed. The sorrows that 
stung his heart and brain banished sleep. He 
declined swiftly. But the truth was not known. 
It was only evident, although he had formally 
announced his return to his old post, that he 
was not there. There was a certain public 
forbearance of inquiry—a profound sympathy 
for a man so stricken. His wife had died a 
month before, and he had been an unwearied 
watcher by her side. The election followed, 
which was not only a defeat, but which left him 
wondering what his relations were, and must 
hereafter be, with those with whom he had al- 
ways acted, and with whom he really most sym- 
pathized. Then, as is understood, the heaviest 
of blows fell upon his oldest daughter. The 
storm was pitiless; and although he was an old 
and tough sailor who had weathered many a 


furious tempest, and had cried to them ha! ha! | 


any Chair. 


as the war-horse to the trumpets, this conquered 
him, and sad, exhausted, broken-hearted, with 
weakened body and clouded brain, he sank sud- 
denly, and the whole country rose from its Thanks- 
giving feast shocked and grieved to know that 
Horace Greeley was dead. 

There seemed to be no striking and dramatic 
incident wanting to add to the common feeling. 
For at the very moment in which, under the 
heavy-hanging sombre draperies in the church, 
and among the flowers which were heaped pro- 
fusely around his bier, and in the presence of 
the most conspicuous citizens, his friends Mr. 
Beecher and Mr. Chapin were speaking of his 
life and of his death with the true eloquence of 
the heart, the electoral colleges in the various 
States were casting their votes for the President, 
who sat, touched with manly grief, by the coffin 
of his opponent. ‘* Should I be elected—” said 
Mr. Greeley only a few weeks before. And now 
the final record of the votes that had over- 
whelmed him was being made, and he lay white 
and thin and forever silent. Indeed, the in- 
cessant restless activity of his life had been so 
familiar to the country that, with all the shock 
and sorrow at his death, there was doubtless also 
a feeling of satisfaction as if he rested at last, 
and rested utterly. 

If there seemed something extravagant in the 
tone of eulogy that followed—if genuine feeling 
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tier, in ene of his poems, 
‘*our later Franklin,” and the title had become 
ry familiar from a certain obscure feeling of 
fitness. And certainly death lealized 
body more than the earlier Franklin. He is 
he popular American god of simplicity, frugali- 
and honesty. ‘Theodore Parker calls him 
upon the whole the greatest Americans hith- 
erto. 3ut his contemporaries saw, and the stu- 
dent of history may , qualities in him 
that were not altogether tial, Yet wh 
doubts the substantial justice of the popular es- 
timate of Franklin? And it was the same kind 
of instinct that, in the hour of Mr. Greeley’s 
death, that ] teristic qualit 
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saw his charac ies were 
essentially admirable. 

It is painful to think that his death was large- 
V pe 1e to his aI to see, what nobody else in 
the country doubted, that for all the noble pur- 
poses to whic h his life, and doubtless his heart, 


were devoted, the position to which his own pe 


culiar genius had called him was infinitely more | 


desirable than the position which he songht. He 
was by common consent the tribune of the peo- 
ple. There was no man in the country better 
known. ‘There was general confid in his 
upright character and honest intention. His 
ability was shown by the great journal that he 
had founded, which was unquestionably the first 
and most powérft ulin thecountry. A b ona, 
sturdy editorial tone, touched at times 
with racy and even grim humor, and a pn 
of feeling and nature that feminine, 
added to personal eccentricities which are al- 
ways grateful to the public, gave him a popular- 
ity which was not affected by what seemed to 
many the crudeness and fallacy of many of his 
opinions, and his apparent faith that every body 
can do any thing. ‘The great results of the later 
days in this country were those for which he had 
striven, and with which his name was identified. 
He was in a peculiar sense the Zribune, and he 
was well named. 
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ness in a man who is gone makes the grief for 
him a hundredfold deeper and sincerer than the 
consciousness of mere greatness. It was not the 
mere shock of Mr. Lincoln’s death, nor the pub- 
lic regard for his sagacity and steadiness—it was 
the general feeling that instinctively expressed 
itself in the phrase, ‘* Father Abraham,” which 
explained the profound sincerity of grief, the 


sorrowing heart, that were every where apparent. | 


‘There was something of the same sentiment in 
the ** Uncle Horace,” which was a familiar name 
for Mr. Greeley. It showed itself at the funeral, 
which was not a sombre ceremony, but a service 
of great and general affection. 

Mr. Greeley was sorely smitten. ‘‘ My wife 
still lingers with us, but is very feeble,” he writes 
to his friend Leslie Coombs, at the end of Octo- 
ber. ‘*She may drop off any day. I wish she 
were well, and I lay where she does.” And on 
the same 10th of November when he wrote the 
letter saying *‘ { am not well,” he wrote to Gen- 
eral Coombs: ‘‘ My dear old Friend,—My sky 
is black. I may never write you again. I 
thank you for your letter of the 4th, and pray 
that the evening of your days may be bright and 
sunny, and that you may be blessed in your 
friends and your family.” To the broken 
heart, to the overwrought brain, death seems a 
precious boon—an infinite relief. As the win- 
ter evening fell he was buried at Greenwood ; and 
in his grave lies the dust of the man who has prob- 
ably had a wider and deeper influence in this coun- 
try than any whom he has left behind. 


Ir was with amazement that the Easy Chair 
heard a voice say in the city of Boston as the 
crowd was thronging out of the Music-hall after 
a Harvard classical concert, ‘* This Bach busi- 
ness is a fashion that has nearly gone out!” 

‘* Shame!” said a severer voice; ‘‘some of 
us will stand by the ark to the last. Don’t you 
know that Rubinstein will never play ina concert 
where Strauss’s name and music are upon the 
programme ?” 

**He is ill at those ‘numbers,’ I suppose,” 
said a sarcastic voice, emphasizing the ‘* num- 
bers” in derision of the pedantry of musical crit- 
icism which describes the various pieces by that 
word. 


But another voice began to hum the Blue | 


Danube waltz. 

‘*Shame, I say again,” exclaimed Severity. 
** How can a rational being with a soul for mu- 
sic profess pleasure in the shallow tum-ti-tum 
tum-ti-tum of Strauss’s waltzes! Why, I remem- 
ber in other days, when Ralph Yale, fresh from 
his musical studies in Germany, jumped up from 
his seat in the parquet during Norma, and said 
that the tum-ti-tum tum-ti-tum of the accom- 
paniment would drive him mad if he did not 
leave the theatre. And he departed.” 

‘* Good riddance,” said the Blue Danube, inter- 
mitting the humming only long enough to say it. 

‘*T repeat,”’ said the first voice, firmly, ‘* that 


the Bach business is gone by. There are fash- | 


ions in music, as there are in painting and archi- 


tecture and oratory and bonnets. Thank mercy, | 
3ach is going with the old pokes and the coal- | 


seuttles. 
The Easy Chair trembled as it heard such 


musical blasphemy in the very adytum of the | 


temple. It had been listening in the lofty but 


dim and melancholy hall to the performance of 
a noble orchestra, and to singing and virtuogo- 
playing. The audience sat in grim propriety, 
and there was an occasional sound of grave ap- 
plause. But as the Easy Chair listened to the 
music and watched the other listeners, it became 
conscious of some spell, as often in a church when 
every body painfully attends to the preacher, and 
yet it is folly to pretend that any body cares for 
the sermon. ‘The audience gradually became a 
congregation engaged in unwilling worship, and 
as the eyes of the observer wandered about the hall 
they suddenly saw the colossal bronze statue of 
the great master Beethoven standing before the 
great organ. ‘The huge figure fronting the au- 
dience with thunders tpon its tremendous brow, 
its hands clasped, and with an aspect of Titanic 
defiance, suddenly became in the frightened im 
agination of the Easy Chair an enormous idol 
sternly glaring at its worshipers, and seeming to 
say, ‘* Cease to worship at your peril!” 

Simultaneously there was a prolonged fugue 

movement in the orchestra, a series of unmelodic 
vanishings of sound, giving the impression of 
frightened instruments escaping pell-mell in ey- 
ery direction from that awful presence. The 
audience assumed an appearance of grotesqui 
anxiety to placate the offended deity; and the 
Easy Chair, with imagination now seriously dis- 
ordered, fancied that the attention of the wor- 
shipers had momentarily swerved from their de- 
votions, and that, half suspecting the colossus 
| had perceived it, they now redoubled the grim- 
ness of their propriety, that he might believe 
himself deceived. 

‘* What thunders upon that majestic brow!” 
remarked the Easy Chair, with a sense of awe, 
to a young neighbor. 
| ‘*Yes,a thundering scowl,” returned the young 

neighbor, aggressively, as if his thoughts were im- 
patiently, and even indignantly, wandering from 
_ the solemn theme. 

** How very Bach-like!” suggested the Easy 
| Chair, anxious to be Roman in Rome, and to 
recall its erring neighbor. 

‘“* Tf ’twere only Bacchic, the subscriber would 
shout hallelujah,” was the astounding reply. It 
was a young man evidently capable of liking the 
Blue Danube waltz or of any similar sin. 

The Easy Chair found itself looking furtively 
about, and wondering whether there were other 
scoffers of the same reckless character. But it 
lost its breath when its young neighbor wanton- 
ly whispered, ‘*I wish those confounded fiddles 
would stop wallowing and floundering in the 
inexpressible and the unattainable, and play a 
waltz.” 

The instinct of the Easy Chair was to make 
the sign of the cross, but after a fw moments of 
recovery it answered that it thought melody was 
| accounted sacrilege and profanation in that tem- 
| ple of harmony. 
| ** Certainly it is,” said the young neighbor, in 
a tone of anguish; ‘‘it is absolutely forbidden. 

Ve are not allowed to have it.” Then lowering 
his voice and looking apprehensively around, like 
a Spaniard in the days of the Inquisition, or a 
Venetian trembling before the Ten, he said in a 
startled whisper, ‘* There's one that rules us with 
arodofiron. He thinks melody is wicked! He's 
all for what I call mummied music—nothing but 
actual ancient mummies or their modern imita- 
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tion to whom the living Scott spoke. 


As he 
looked upon the assembly he said, ‘ 


| perceive 
few persons of my own age—few who can re- 
member, 
} 





73 
7; 


as I can, the rising and s 
williant luminary of modern li 
said in ending, and how truly! 

*“And now as the statue of Scot 
beautiful P which a few years since possessed no 
human associations, historical or poetic connected 
with its shades, its lawns, its rocks, and its waters, 
these grounds become peopled with new memories. 
Henceforth the silent earth at this spot will be elo- 
quent of old traditions; the airs that stir the branches 
of the trees will whisper of feats of chivalry to the vis- 
itor. All that vast crowd of ideal personages created 
by the imagination of Scott will enter with his sculp- 
tured effi and remain: Fergus and Flora Maclvor, 
Meg Merrilies and Dirk Hatteraick, the Antiquary and 
his sister and Edie Ochiltree, Rob Roy and Helen 
Macgregor, and Baillie Jarvie and Dandie Dinmont, 
and Diana Vernon and Old Mortality—but the night 
would be upon us before I could go through the mus- 
ter-roll of this great army. They will pass in endless 
procession around the ue of him in whose prolific 
brain they had their th until the language which 
we speak shall perish, and the spot on which we stand 
shall be again a woodland wilderness,” 
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A RECENT traveler describes a state of society 
among a singular people, which amusingly sup- 
poses that it is both civilized and humane. ‘These 
people, he says, especially pride themselves upon 
their superiority to all others, and upon their 
triumphs in science and what they call modern 
improvement. Captain Gulliver does not seem 
to have reached them in his travels, although it 
is said that Dean Swift himself hoped at one 
time to be sent out as a bishop among them; 
and it would appear that they are sadly in need 
of bishops or of some other truly humanizing 
influence, for the traveler’s faithful pictures of 
their condition show a situation which should 
lead the Board of Foreign Missions to lose no 
time in sending out missionary reinforcements. 
There are two new and striking illustrations of 
the situation of these people, who have not, like 
the Houyhnhnms, the faces of animals ; but what 
they may have for hearts, as the traveler aptly 
remarks, ‘‘ mercy only knows. 


It is one of their customs to take a man who 
has killed another and strangle him with a rope. 
They pique themselves upon their science, while 
they resort to the most brutal and shocking 
method of suffocation, The races whom this 
people denounce as semi-barbarous kill their 
criminals with fatal certainty, and with no other 
shock than that which necessarily arises from a 
violent death. This nation of high pretension 
until recently made the occasion of capital exe- 
cution a public festival, but now it has changed 
its custom, and issues invitations to the stran- 
gling to a select party only. Our adventurous 
traveler, who congratulates himself upon having 
escaped safely from their shores, says that but 
a month or two since he was present at one of 
these terrible scenes, and that the wretch who 
suffered, instead of being destroyed at once, was 
two or three times swung up by the neck before 
life was extinct, while the invited guests, mad 
with the fiery liquor which is the popular drink 
of the country, shouted and swore in a frenzy of 
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glee, so that the ferocity of the throng in the old 
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Coliseum when gladiators slaughtered each other, 
or of the Spanish crowds at a bull-fight when the 
animal disembowels the man, was tame and spir- 
itless in the comparison. It is but just to these 
eople to say, says this traveler, that some of 
vem are shocked by this traditional custom, 
and protest against the bungling horrors of such 
scenes. But they are derided as milksops and 
sentimental fools who reserve all their sympa- 
thies for poor dear murderers. And such is the 
sensitiveness of this heroic people that they are 
more afraid of a sneer than of an argument. 
For there are men among them who put an 
enormous speaking-trumpet to their mouths, fill 
it with their own wind, and then call its blast 
public opinion. 

This latest traveler also describes anather fact 
about this singular people which to us, who are 
truly civilized, seems absolutely incredible. He 
says that in their cities they build enormous 
buildings called hotels, which rise to a great 
height, and are filled with strangers, who happen 
to be in the town, who are lodged in little cells 
arranged upon corridors, so that the whole re- 
sembles a honey-comb. These structures are 
built of solid material in the lower stories, from 
which escape is always easy, should a fire break 
out, and which can readily be flooded with wa- 
ter. But the higher parts are constructed of light- 
er and more inflammable stuffs, which, should 
they take fire, are beyond the reach of water, 
and the higher you go, escape in case of danger 
is more and more hopeless. 

In countries of a low civilization, of course, 
such lofty buildings would either be really fire- 
proof or-they would be so amply provided with 
means of escape that there would be the same 
feeling of security upon the roof as in the lowest 
rooms. But our traveler says that in one of the 
largest and most renowned of these buildings 
there was a room in the very roof, beyond the 
reach of water, and accessible only by a wooden 
staircase. The passage in which it was built 
was, of course, a huge roaring draught the mo- 
ment a fire began below. ‘There were windows 
in the room covered with iron netting, which 
could not be broken. One night during his stay 
in the country a fire began near the staircase, 
and swept roaring up to the roof, and eleven 
poor women, servants of the great house, sleep- 
ing in that cruel room, were caught, without 
chance of succor, and so, God help them! per- 
ished in inconceivable agony. 

As the traveler remarks, this is a kind of ca- 
tastrophe which is simply unnecessary. An hon- 
est and efficient regard for human life would 
make it absolutely impossible. But, he adds, 
there is something ghastly in the fact that a peo- 
ple which permits such needless human slaugh- 
ter disdains, with apparent sincerity, other times 
and countries, and actually plumes itself upon 
its civilization and knowledge. ‘To us who are 
truly civilized and humane, and full of all wis- 
dom, the tales of such a traveler, if we can real- 
ly believe them, bring only a mingled gratitude 
and pity. ‘* Mamma,” said the good little boy, 
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whose toes were peeping out of his shoes, ‘* what 
do the poor children do who are out at elbows ?” 
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he has made fair and honest report of them there | Tennyson’s last poem, Gareth and Lynette (J. 

is no good reason to doubt. Sut a history of | R. Osgood and Co. ), though last in order of time, 

Ireland based on English state papers is like a | belongs first, or perhaps more strictly second, in 

history of the Waldenses based on the manu- | the final arrangement of the Idyls of the Ki 

scripts of the Vatican; it may be painstaking, | ‘‘ It is,” says the London Spectat 

but it can not be impartial. Indeed, Mr. | to ] 

Froude har “eg pretends to impartiality. He rit 


readers that is, 


‘the porch 
lis great Arthurian building.” ‘he English 
\ ics are very much divided in their estimate 
clares of the Irish of the twelfth century that | of it. The Daily News char: ! 
they were ** ‘eiapelly better than a mob of armed | weakest and least interesting of the wh 
savages,” and in his brilliant portraiture of the | while the Spectator says 
national character he allows only so much sem- | it has been ! 
blance of virtue as is necessary to set off by Cc 


, we can not 
surpassed in beanty 
erts snl) it is not surpassed 
trast the vices which he imputes to them. ‘If,” | in simplicity; and wl 

says he, ‘‘they possess some real virtues, they aihigul is obs 

possess the counterfeits of a hundred more. | essential meaning 

They are without the manliness which will give | reading. The myth out of which = poem is 
strength and solidity to the sentimental part of | evolved is simpleenough. When Gareth, ** king- 
their dispositions; while the surface and mp are | liest of all kitchen knaves,” follows “ye to 
so seductive and so winning that only experi- | deliver her mistress, we know what the issue of 


ence of their instability can resist the lie? his mission will be, as certainly as we know that 


interpt 


even the first 
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Bunyan’s pilgrim will reach the end of his jour- 
ney after he once undertakes it. Yet we follow 
with none the less interest the knight's threefold 
battle, the glorious and easy ones against the 
Morning Star and the Noonday Sun, and the 
more bitter conflict with the Star of Evening, 
whose ** hardened skins fitting him like his own” 
so aptly represent the power of resistance to every 
good impulse afforded by life-long habit. Very 
beautifulky, too, does ‘Tennyson represent the 
truth that he who has fought life’s battles well, 
and meets death bravely, finds in him no serious 
foe, by his picture of Gareth’s last battle with 
the seemingly hideous monster Night and Death, 
when 


**With a stronger buffet he clove the helm 
As throughly as the skull; and out from this 
Issued the bright face of a blooming boy, 
Fresh as a flower new born.” 











Gareth clearly enough represents Mr. Tenny- | 


son’s ideal of a true chivalric knight. And in 
these days when women are becoming their own 
defenders, and, in consequence, men are losing 
what little chivalry they once possessed, the ideal 
is one well worth study. 3ut what does Ly- 
nette, with her ‘* slender nose tip, tilted like the 
petal of a flower,” represent? A verier shrew 
it would not be easy to find in fact or fiction: 
and the intimation that Gareth married her at 
Jast is discouraging to would-be knights.—In 
undertaking to translate the d!neid of Virgil 
(J. R. Osgood and Co.), Mr. C. P. Crancut had 
two difficulties to contend with. His volume 
ant’s Homer, and Longfellow’s Dante. He had 
therefore to submit to a comparison both with 
the original which he undertook to render into 
English, and with the work of translation per- 


It is high praise to say of him that he has 
succeeded, and bears the double comparison 
well; but it is not higher than he deserves. He 


. | 
has wisely chosen blank verse as the form of | 


his work—a medium between the rhyming ver- 
sions, which are never satisfactory because they 
always and by necessity lack the strength of the 


satisfactory, because it lacks the grace of the orig- 
inal. He has preserved the idiom of the great 
Latin poet with wonderful skill, possibly has 
followed him too closely at times. Some forms 
of expression we note which will puzzle the 
reader who has no acquaintance with the origi- 
nal, but will be an additional charm to any one 
who takes this volume to recall the pleasant 
memories of Virgil’s great poem. The style is 
at once strong and graceful, and only in a few 
exceptional passages obscure. The book is ad- 
mirably adapted to give English readers a true 
idea of the great Latin epic, and still better adapt- 
ed to recall it to those to whom the story of the 
fortunes of the man who first came from the 
coasts of Troy to Italy is now only a dimly re- 
membered yet delightful dream. 

In our grateful commemoration of the victo- 
ries of the present we are apt to forget the ear- 
lier and seemingly unsuccessful warriors. All 
Protestantism praises Luther, but comparatively 
few Protestants have so much as heard of such 
reformers before the Reformation as Arnold of 
Brescia. ‘The men who*in this country were 
in the forefront of 


|ecy of her death. 





the victory was won will never be forgotten; 
but the graves are unknown of those who first 
awakened the conscience of America to its na- 
tional wrong. Such a one was Francis Daniel 
Pastorius ; and it is to keep his memory green 
that J. G. Wuirrrer has written Zhe Pr nnsyl. 
vania Pilgrim (J. R. Osgood and Co. ). 
“The garland which his meekness never sought 

I bring him; over fields of harvest sown 

With seeds of blessing, now to ripeness grown, 

I bid the sower pass before the reaper’s sight.” 


, Pastorius was one among the Pennsylvania Pil- 


grim Fathers, a leader among the Friends, a 
teacher of a simple and yet somewhat mystical 
form of Christianity; and the poem is a quiet, 
simple, historical picture of times and manners 
little known, and of a faith and fidelity that de- 


| serve, yet never have received, fame. 


Peter Bayne has in his various essays dis- 
played such marvelous aptitude for character- 
sketching that we expected to find in his Days 
of Jezebel (Gould and Lincoln) a rare insight 
into the historical characters in that most dra- 
matic period of the Jewish history. ‘The book 
is in this respect a disappointment. It presents 
in the form of a drama a portion of the story of 
Jezebel’s life, but ends abruptly with the proph- 
The Jezebel of the poem 
lacks the fieree and unwomanly wickedness 
which characterizes the Lady Macbeth of He- 


| brew history, and Scripture readers will hardly 


recognize in the ‘*‘ fiery ruthlessness” of Elijah, 


| in the scene on Mount Carmel, the features of 
is in style and general appearance like Bry- | 


the inspired prophet of God.—Dr. 
Lanb’s Marble Prophecy (Scribner, 
and Co.) is almost an invective 
Church of Rome. 


J. G. Hotr- 
Armstrong, 
against the 
Its biting sarcasm consorts 


j} not well with the spirit of poetry, hardly with 
formed by the two foremost American poets. | 


the spirit of Christianity. It contains some pas- 


| Sages that are thought-provoking, and it is cer- 


tainly far from being stupid or inane. But nei- 
ther in the opening description of the festival of 
St. Peter’s Chair, where its spirit of contempt for 


| the ‘* brave pageant” is almost painful, nor in 
| its subsequent meditation on the Laocoén, does 
jit contain any of that depth or tenderness of 
original, and prose, which is 1f possible more un- | 


feeling which one expects of a true poet in com- 
munion with such a present as that of modern 
Rome, and with such a past as that of the Rome 
that has perished. Some of the shorter poems 
in this volume are really finer than the one 
which gives the book its title. —There is some- 
thing imtensely human—we know not how else 
to characterize the indescribable spirit which we 
feel, but which it is difficult to define or describe— 
in the poems of J. W. Watson, whose Outcast 
and Other Poems (T.B. Peterson and Co.) awak- 
en in the heart a genuine sympathy for the poor, 
the outcast, the suffering, and the abandoned. 
That appreciation of the universal heart-life that 
makes all the world kin, which gives a peculiar 
charm and power to the novels of Dickens, per- 
vades these poems.—Songs from the Old Dram- 
atists (Hurd and Houghton) is a collection of 
lyrics from the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Shakspeare, and other early play-writers. The 
collection will be esteemed chiefly by those who 
are fond of cultivating the old or comparing it 
with the new. Most readers will vote modern 
poetry so much better that it is not worth while 
to go back to that which is antique. The illus- 


the antislavery battle when | trations wonderfully preserve the effect of India- 
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ink sketches, and the whole book is, in paper, 
printing, and engraving, exceptionally beautiful. 
In Home ; the Unlost Po radise (A. D. F. 
Randolph and Co.) Ray Patmer has aimed, he 
tells us in his preface, ‘‘ to present such a picture 
f home not only may be, but actually 
substantially realized instances almost 
without ” It may scribed as a 
1 et’s endeavor to ld marriage and home 
from those who would loosen the one, and con 
sequently undermine the other It is, 
its theme, a quiet and placid p em—a lake, not 
a stream—with much that is pleasant, but with 
no demonstration of power, and perhaps no real 
occasion for such demonstration. Some pas- 
sages, as the descripti m of the England 
home in the opening book, ar happy, 
hough we note occasionally a sie phrase 
from the stores of the poetry of the past. Such, 
for example, is the line, ‘* They thread the wind- 
ing pi aths and seek the bower,” bowers we ing of 
very infrequent occurrence in the New England 
home, and the paths of the prosaic reality being 
for the most part straight.—We do not fully un- 
derstand why such a poem as Treasur Trove 
R. Osgood and Co.) should be so full of illus- 
trations, and such a one as Gareth and Lynette 
should be so barren. The sketches of Mr. Eytinge 
are very graphic, and some of them genuinely hu- 
morous. But a very 
high order; it is too tragic in its incidents to be 
a comedy, and too light and humorsome in its 
treatment to be a tragedy. Flaying alive, for 
instance, is not a fit topic for a jest, a fact of 
which, indeed, the poet himself seems to have a 
1 cones yusness for a moment.—The house- 
1 edition of The Poetical Works 
ao . Whittier (J. R. Osgood pee Co.) puts 
hit reach of all American households the 
poems of one who is characteristicall 
American and a household poet. T 
book is not a ‘oad one, in the book-maker's 
sense, it is from faults; the type is clear 
and plain, and sufficiently large to be readable, 
and the edition admirably fitted for the purpose 
of bringing these poems within the reach of 
meagre purses, 
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R. Ford and Co. produce, in their uniform 
edition of Henry Warp Berecuer’s Works, a 
new edition of his earliest book, Lectures to 
Young Men. Of these eleven lectures the first 
seven were originally delivered by Mr. her 
in In lianapolis. They are of double value. 
‘They are of inestimable worth as warnings of 
danger to young men, and they are admirable 
pictures of society as it existed in the West 
twenty-five ago. Morals have improved 
somewhat since then; and doubtless in these 
paintings the artist—for Mr. Beecher is an artist 
even where he does not mean to be—has used his 
imagination with consummate skill in portraying 
the reality. But it is the reality which he has 
portrayed. The picture is no whit darker than 
the original. In preparation these lectures 
Mr. Beecher studied life, and possibly in their 
preparation formed those habits of life-study 
which have made him the foremost preacher in 
America. With that wonderful dexterity in 
catching n nen, in which he is without a peer in 
the American pulpit, he secured an 


Beec 


years 


for 


interview 


459 
with one of tl noted gamblers in Indian- 
apolis, which was at that time a great gambling 
centre, and in his lecture on that vice he de- 
scribed not what a ministerial imagination might 
suppose to be the dangers, but what they actual- 


i€ Most 


ly were, as told to him by one who knew every 
trick of the trade, and who had employed not a 
few of them successfully in transferring spoils 
from the purses of his victims to his own purse, 
The contrast be tween the original seven lectures 
and the four subsequently added is very marked. 
(he rhetoric of the earlier lectures is more 
and ela it lacks the soberer judg- 
ment and more careful statement of later years ; 
but it has all the intense all the 
yearning for men, all the hate of wrong and in- 
humanity, which throbs beneath all Mr. Beech- 
er’s preaching, because throbbing evermore in his 
great heart. Ther e is no book a father or mother 
could better give their boy first starting 
out from home to city life or to college than this 
volume of lectures to young men. 

Those whose test of yundness,” 
who expect a minister to be an intellectual and 
spiritual | 
unquestioning credence, will not have much hes- 
itation in condemning Thoughts for the Times 
(Holt and Williams), by Rev. H. R. Hawes; 
but those who desire a minister not to think for 
them, but to stimulate them to do their 
thinking, will welcome this suggestive and i 
tellectually stimulating volume, } 
because, 


or- 
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porate ; 


nate 


earnestness, 


] 
On iis 


sermons is ** s¢ 


guide whom they may follow safely with 


own 
none the reed 
whatever their theolos gical } hilosophy, 
they will find so much in it that provokes their 
dissent. It would be difficult to say to what 
school Mr. Haweis belongs, unless it be to the 
Indefinables, a large and increasing sect in mod 
erm religious philosophy. W e shoul d bei inclin ~d 
from such a sentence as the following to class 
him among the rationalists: ‘‘ In three words, 
rationalism means infinite Sincerity, infinite As 
piration, and infinite Faith.” But elsewhere he 
with a fullness that reminds one of 
the mystics of the Middle Ages, the doctrine of 
personal communion with God, and His ever- 
present and ever-living inspiration of those that 
trust in Him. While there are some sermons, as 
that ‘* On the Idea of God,” which seem too meta- 
physical for popular discourses, and while their 
whole character is such that the intimation in one 
of his illustrations that camp-stools are necessary 
for the congregation is rather a surprise, yet, on 
the whole, they impress the reader as the earnest 
and sympathetic utterances of a man 
heartily sincere in his desire to get at the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
whose religious aspirations none the less 
genuine because they exist in combination with 
a rare critical faculty, and who has a true 
for his fellow-men, and a real and controlling 
desire to bring them into communion wit 
and into a higher and holier life. 

The City of God and the by 
R. Apspey (Hurd and Houghton), is amenable 
to the criticism that ‘‘ what is new is not true, 
and what is true is not new.” The author, in 
his introductory address, sets forth twenty-four 
theses which he undertakes to explode as popu- 
lar errors, and twenty-four others which he un- 
dertakes to establish in their place. Some of 
these supposed errors-have never been generally 
accepted in the Christian Church, though certain 
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HARPER'S 
phraseology in theological 
to indicate their acceptance. 
is the first thesis : 


te and distinct sy 


’ 
popular 
r may seem 
Such, for example, 





‘There 
stems of religion 


are two separa 


in Scripture, one in the Old Testament, “re one 
in the Me v.”’ On the other hand, Mr. Abbey 
will hardly sueceed in persuading any intelligent 





that the mob i coerced Pilate into 
o the crucifixion of Christ consisted 





laps twenty or fifty 
voted to a trench 
religious § and 
Only about 





iis book is de 
opular 
I 


little general interest 


tuthors 





one | pages of the book are devoted to 
he advocacy of the author's views in respect to 
the Church of Christ, which he regards as iden 
tical h the Jewish Church, and a large por 
tion of « n this part of his treatise is practically 
devoted to a criticism of | those from whom he 


The Revision of 
Testament Harper 
timely publication 
ic, and one which 


y or in imagination dif 
f th v u 
valuable anc 


on an important to 






} interests 
tian Church. It consists of four 
s. First, an introductory chap 
1p Scuarr, which gives a brief 
resent movement in this country 
for a revision of the Scripture, to- 
statement of the principles upon 
a 8 em a treatise of Dr. 
r, of Caml », England, setting forth 

rrors in our present version, and dis- 

» principles which should be applied in 
third and fourth, two similar treat- 
shop Trencu and Bishop ELuicorr. 
information which 





ises by Archb 


mm the value of the 








contains respecting the revision now 
it is of great critical value to every 
the Scripture, w ho, whether it be re 


not, needs in his 
errors and imperfec- 
how to revise it for him- 


popular use or own 
use of it to re 


tions, and to know 


ognize its 


f Mr. 


y of 


Joun R “ar orton The 
Nature (G. P. Putnam and 
Sons) is to show that nature has a “hig! er minis- 
try to ser in that of the ee temporal and 
transient, and that in the light of this ministry 


Hi t 


ther Mi ist 


ve tl 





it appears that natural science aids rather than 
interferes with or is derogatory to true religion. 
His style is clear and sometimes eloquent, but 
not compact ; and the book, while it will prove 
ce to religious readers, lacks that con- 





thought and fullness of information 
h make the works of such thinkers as Spen- 
and Darwin so incomprehensible to many 
readers, and “ attractive to others.— 

Commentaries,” 
D.D., with Amer- 


centration of 


} 
walt 


so per lia 
volume acl ** Lange’s 


The Psalms, by C. B. Moxa, 


ican ms (Scribner, Armstrong, and Co. ), 
possesses the character of the entire series, of 
vhich it is one of the most valuable volumes. 


but it is not al 
gelo-Saxon com- 


It is elaborate, erudite, scholarly, 


is often lacking in An 





the common reader. Yet the 


too scholastic for 


homiletical and practical notes are full of sug- 
gestions to the teacher, the preacher, and the 
levotional reader, and the exegetical notes are 
aevotional reader, and the exegetical notes are 


quite exhaustive, if one has time to study them. — 
Harper and Bri thers publish the second volume 
by Rev. T. De Wirr Tatmace. It is 


of Ser? s 


nse, and is too diffuse for the scholar and | 
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prefaced by a biographical sketch of the preach 

which is very brill iantly written, but is cr 
too eulogistic in tone. There are other preachers 
more profound in thought and more finished in 
style, but there are few or none who are more 
thoroughly in earnest, or who have great er power 
to compel the attention of the irreligious and 
unconcerned to the deepest religious truths 
book can not but do however the criti 
may condemn some see ming infelicities in style 
—Dr. BusHNELv’s last vi lume, 
ing Subjects (Scribner, 





good, 
Sermons on 
Armstrong, and C 
one of living and life-imparting discourses. 
are full of thought which is always su 
ive, though not always sound ; and are infuse 1 
with a genuine feeling, though far from emotion- 
al. The style is generally forcible, 
barbarisms which r 








despite som 
not expect to find 
outside the pages of Carlyle, and some involu 
tions which are pardonable in the spoken ad 
dress, but which the writer ought not to leave 
the reader to disent: angle. —Eve ry thing which 
Dr. GuTHRIE writes is characteristically readable 
His Studies of Characté r from the Old Ti stamen 
Robert Carter and Brothers) do not require 
much study on the part of the reader, but are the 
fruit of much study by the author, and are very 
but rather to the imagination than to 
the reason. ‘They embrace sixteen sketches 
range from Abraham to Jehu.—A somewhat 
similar book is Zales of the Warrior Judae s, by 

Macpurr, D.D. (Robert Carter and Broth- 
ers), a series of sketches of Ehud, Deborah, 
Gideon, Jephthah, and Samson, written wit! 
peculiar reference to boys, but constituting good 
Sabbath reading for older readers 


one does 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

How and Where to Find Them, by Profess 
JAMES OrTON (Washington, Dustin, and Co.), is 
a practical text-book for those who are engaged in 
practical mineralogy in any of its departments 
It will slip easily into the pocket, and gives a 
series of very simple tests, such as require no 
laboratory, no knowledge of chemistry, no scien- 
tific apparatus, for determining the character of 
stones which, by their resem! lane -e to diamonds, 
gold, silver, etc., often deceive the unwary. Na- 
ture is full of counterfeits, and this little volume 
might well be termed nature's counterfeit detect- 
or. It is strictly scientific in fact, but carefully 
avoids all scientific terminology, and by its sim- 
ple tests and clear language puts it in the power 
of an unscientific investigator to try the value of 
any mineral which claims his attention or awak- 
ens his hopes.—It may almost be said that there 
is no one in this country competent to criticise 
Professor WuHITNEY’s volume of essays, Oriental 
and Linguistic Studies (Scribner, Armstrong, 
and Co.). He has no superior, probably no 
equal, in his department. His volume will be 
welcomed by all students of philology, not only 
in this country, but also in England, as the work 
of one who is at once cautious and fearless. He 
does not hesitate to apply a caustic but courteous 


| criticism to some of Professor Miiller’s theories, 


and makes short and sharp work of the hypoth- 
esis which traces human language to a purely 
brute origin. But he is more than a critic of 
others, for there is not to be found any where 
else within our knowledge so clear, concise, and 
accurate an account of the sacred literature of 
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sh literature. 


Persia, and 
We have already 
account of ‘Tarnn’s work 
We glad to receive a 
’s English Literature Conden Holt and 
Williams), because many, especially 
among the student classes in our schools and col- 
me n 
» master the larger work, 
lume will be not impractica 
condensing, by Professor 
vard University, appears 


the Wo ds of the author 


1; n 
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me other topics. - 


there are 
yr the opportuni 

to whom this smaller 
ble. ‘The work of 
JOHN Fiske, of Har- 
to have been well done, 


ces, who have not the ti 


as well as his ideas being 
] Hints on Dress, by Erne. 


In all Cases retained. 
C. Gate (G. P. Putnam and Sons), is any an 
practical, and 


e little treatise—sensible, 
information as to expenditure, 


wise and perf wcticable 
and meth i 


t 


letails of 
well as very 
lvice as to hab 
real surprise to find so 
ywded into so few pages. . F. 
TAINE has prepared a curious book, 
vill be welcome to all } 
in his cy 
es Dickens Ji 


no it one that 
iovers of the great English 
lopedia of the Best Thoughts 
Hale and Sons). The 
volume consists of extracts from Dickens’s works, 
issified topically and arranged alphabetically. 
is really a dictionary of quotations, but from 
Dickens only.—Lee and Shepard issue 
edition” of Bacon's Essays, with 
Whately, and with 
Hrarp. We do 
eader will 


| find the 


rles 

‘student's 
stations by Archbishop 

FRANKLIN Fiske 
at the ordinary 1 


Chitur’'s Drientific 


POLARIZING ACTION OF TART 
N the extensive set 


ARIC ACID. 
nl 


ies of organic substances 


there are some that, as is well kn 
wwed with the peculiar facalt) 
plane of polarization of the luminous rays. ‘This 
property was discovered by Biot, in 1815, in 
various liquids—among others, in spirits of tur- 
pentine—and the laws which most of these sub- 
stances follow are, first, the rotation produced 
by the are in the plane of polarization is pro 
portional to the length of 
luminous rays must traverse in the liquid; s 

d, in the mixture of substances end peed witl 
the rotatory power with those that are inactive 
and which exercise no chemical action upon the 
former, rotation is in proportion to the quantity 
of the active substance; third, when several 
liquid columns are superposed in the path of the 
luminous rays, the total rotation is equal to the 
algebraic sum of the rotations peculiar to each of 
them; fourth, the angle of rotation correspond 
ing to the different simple colors is very nearly 
in the inverse ratio to the square of the length 
of the luminous rays. ‘Tartaric acid 
follow the law of Biot, constituting a special ex- 
ception to the second and fourth law. ‘This 
anomaly induced Krecke to take up the inquiry 
the result of which he has lately publ ished. 

The special points that he desired to investi- 
gate were, whether the anomaly which tartaric 
acid exhibits at the ordinary temperature is seen 
also at a more elevated temperature; if the tar- 
trates present the same anomalies as free tartaric 
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value of greatly e y Mr. 
Heard’s n appear to be largely pro- 
vided on the principle uy 
furnished in the ¢ rdinary Sabbath-school ques- 
tion books, or comments in a certain class of dif- 
fuse though p ious Scripture annotations. We do 
not need, for example, to be told that ‘‘ doctors 
he church” are ** teachers,” or that the phrase 

ecurs in or that ** di- 
means different, all of which specimens we 
cull from a couple of pages opened at hazard. 
However, tl lation of Bacon's Latin quota- 


on which questions are 


"a je alous G rd Exodus, 


vers” 


1@ transiai 
tions may be convenient to English readers, and 
the book is none the worse for such notes 

since they need not be read. 
to the substance of the work, English literature 
contains nothing finer of its kind than Bacon's 
Essays, and though Whately’s annotations suf- 
fer somewhat by comparison, 


as are 


As 


unnecessary, 


seeming diffuse in 
contrast with his master’s concentrated wisdom, 

it is only by comparison, and these annota- 
tions cont of the ablest thoughts of 
who deservedly ranks as one of the 


In some One 
most liberal 
vell as one sad » most abl le 

1, thinkers in the E sh Church— 
one who combined Bacon’s respect for religion 
with his broadness of philosophic vie and 
because lacking hi is therefore 
admirably fitted to explain it. ie 
ceedingly well prepared and printed, and it is 
every way to be commended as an excellent edi 
tion of what will always hold a foremost 7 lace in 


English class 


rogressive, as \ 


WS, 
s aphoristic s 


e book is ex- 
l 


7 ») wai + 
\erard. 
acid and if tartrates follow 


The result 


of hi uu 1e 


1¢ law of simple 

attained in the 
' up as follows: 
of the trum the specific 
rotatory power augments with the temperature, 
but in a quantity different for different solutions 
of the acid, and the peculiar irregularity pre- 
sented by hee acid—namely, that the green 
rays are displaced more than the yellow or the 
violet—disappears with the augmentation of the 
temperature. It decreases also in proportion to 
the iner the quantity of water, as had al 
ready been demonstrated Biot. He also in- 
forms us that the tartrates, as far as examined, 
follow the laws of Biot; that the molecular ro 
tatory power is nearly the same in all the 
normal tartrates and alkaloids, but cor rably 
more in tartar and that the molecular 
rotatory power 0 that of 
tartaric acid, thus fi simple 
relations. 
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A DIAMAGNETIC 

SLECTRIC 

Professor Stephan has been engaged i 
gating the en nome na exhibited whe 
current is opened or closed in the presence « fa 
diamagnetic body, and has arrived at the follow- 
ing conclusions: First, the a dia- 
magnetic at the moment of closing the cir- 
cuit accelerates the ascending movement of the 
current, and the leveloped si- 


chemical action de 
multaneously within the pile is less than whet 
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the closing takes place in the absence of a dia- 
magnetic body. Second, the heat developed at 
the moment of opening the current by the sec- 
ondary current is less when the interruption 
takes place in the presence of a diamagnetic 
body. Third, when the current sets in motion a 
diamagnetic body, the action simultaneously sup- 
plied by the chemical force inside of the pile will 
be to the live force furnished by this body as two 
to one. ‘This surplus of chemical action is mani- 
fested as soon as we open the current in the sec- 
ondary circuit, reinforced by the absence of a 
diamagnetic body. ‘The contrary takes place 
every time that a body of this nature is moved 
in a direction opposite to that of the electro- 
dynamic forces. fourth, the energy of the needle 
increases or diminishes according as it is re- 
moved or approximated to a diamagnetic body. 
If this body is set in motion by a needle it fur- 
nishes a sum of live force equivalent to the ac- 
tion of the live forces acting in the needie. 


EFFECT OF BATHING ON THE WEIGHT OF 
THE BODY, 

Drs. Jamin and De Laures, in an account of 
some experiments made by them upon the loss 
of weight experienced by the human body in a 
bath, remark that, under ordinary conditions, a 
man of good constitution will consume about 
4000 grams of food in the course of a day, of 
which 1500 grams are excreted, while the re- 
maining 2500 grams are consumed in the course 
of twenty-four hours, either by the lungs or by 
the skih, being a loss of about 100 grams per 
hour. This loss, however, is not uniform, as it 
amounts to about 125 grams after dinner, di- 
minishing until the following morning, when it 
is only 80 grams between six and seven o'clock, 
and increasing again after breakfast. In ex- 
ercising under a hot sun it sometimes amounts 
to as much as 340 grams per hour. 

When the body is immersed in a bath there is a 
certain temperature at which the weight is main- 
tained unchanged, this, however, increasing when 
the temperature is lowered, and diminishing very 
rapidly as the water becomes more and more 
heated. Before taking the bath 30 grams may 
be lost by respiration, and 60 by perspiration ; 
but during the hour after it the conditions are 
different: a much less loss will take place, and 
sometimes none at all; indeed, occasionally there 
may be a slight increase of weight. As, how- 
ever, the quantity of water exhaled can not be 
less than before taking the bath—and, indeed, 
should be greater, in consequence of the humid- 
ity of the epidermis—the diminution or loss of 
weight, it is thought, can not but be the result 
of a single cause, namely, a diminution in the 
amount of carbonic acid expired. But these 
conclusions are not to be considered as estab- 
lished, and further investigations are to be made 
by the gentlemen named. 





IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF POOR COAL 

According to the Journal of Applied Sciences, 
the qualities of the best anthracite or cannel 
coal may be given to poor tertiary coals by soak- 
ing them in a mixture of naphtha and bitumen. 
A similar treatment of peat, by means of the 
residuum of kerosene refineries, has lately been 
adopted in the United States, as furnishing a 
fuel far superior in heating power, in freedom 
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from foreign substances, and in availability to 
the best qualities of true coal. 
CARBONIC ACID IN SEA-WATER. 

Oscar Jacobsen, of Kiel, has made a commu- 
nication to Nature in reference to the carbonic 
acid in sea-water, the determination of the 
amount of this gas being considered a matter 
of much importance in deep-sea researches. He 
states that the complete expulsion of oxygen 
and nitrogen from sea-water presents no difficul- 
ty, the comparative proportion of the two gases 
not being sensibly different in the first and last 
portions of the gas expelled. Carbonic acid is 
only partially driven off by boiling the sea-water 
for hours in a vacuum, and the proportion of 
acid found in the expelled gas justifies no con- 
clusion as to the amount inthe water. The por- 
tions of the sea-water gas first displaced are al- 
most entirely free from carbonic acid, the later 
being richer. 

The complete expulsion of carbonic acid from 
sea-water is attained by its distillation in a cur- 
rent of air free from carbonic acid; but even 
under this operation it is detached so slowly 
that only after the evaporation of a considerable 
amount of water does the carbonate of lime be- 
gin to separate. ‘The distillation must be con- 
tinued until only one-fourth of the original quan- 
tity of water remains. ‘The fact, therefore, that 
carbonic acid is present in sea-water not as a 
dissolved gas in the same sense as oxygen and 
hydrogen but in a peculiar condition of combi- 
nation, Mr. Jacobsen considers of great impor- 
tance, not only as respects animal and vegetable 
life, but also in reference to the geological rela- 
tions of the sea. He is now prosecuting an in- 
quiry as to which of the constituents of sea-water 
is due its power of close combination with car- 
bonic acid, and what is the proportion of this acid 
to the salt. ‘ 
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JACIAL PERIOD OF THE NORTHERN 
HEMISPHERE, 

Mr. James Geikie has lately published an elab- 
orate article upon the successive changes of cli- 
mate experienced in Great Britain, especially 
during the glacial epoch; and among some of 
the more general conclusions at which he has 
arrived are the following : 

1, That at some distant period (according to 
Mr. Croll’s calculations, upward of 200,000 years 
ago), owing to the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit 
being at a high value, and the winter of our hem- 
isphere happening to fall in aphelion, a climate 
of intense severity covered Scotland, Ireland, and 
the major portion of England with a massive sheet 
of snow and ice. At the same time similar con- 
ditions characterized the mountainous and north- 
ern regions of Europe and America. 

2. That one result of this glacial action was 
the erosion of rock-basins. 

3. That intense glacial conditions were inter- 
rupted by intervening periods characterized by 
mild and even genial climates, the changes of 
climate being directly due to the precession of 
the equinoxes, which during a period of extreme 
eccentricity would gradually cause the ice cap to 
shift from one pole to the other. 

4. That these interglacial climates are repre- 
sented in Scotland by stratified deposits interea- 
lated with the till, and containing, in places, 
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mammalian and vegetable remains; in England 

by beds in the boulder clay, and by some por- 
tions of the valley gravels and cave deposits, 
with paleolithic implements and bones of the 
extinct mammalia; on the Continent by similar 
deposits; in America by layers of peat, 
buried trees and extinct mammalia, 

That the climate of the earlier cold periods 
was more severe than in subsequent glacial pe 
riods of the same great cycle. 

That when submergence, in consequence ¢ if 
subsidence of the land, was approaching its limits 
in the northern latitudes of Europe, a change of 

mate gradually supervened, and icebergs and 
e-rafts set sail from the frozen islets that rep- 
resented Scandinavia and Great Britain and Ire- 


with 


In connection with the glaciation of the north- 
mn hemisphere, Mr. Geikie recognizes a Pre-gla- 
tl Period, a Glacial Epoch h, and a Post-glacial 
Period, followed direc tly by the Recent Period. 
The Pre-glacial Period is a in England 
by the Norwich Crag, and is characte ee 1 by re- 
mains of the elephant and mastodon; but Mr. 
Ge eikie finds no evidence of the existence of man, 
shown by the discovery of stone implements. 


The Glacial Epoch is divided into the Great C y- | 


le of Glacial and Inter-glacial Periods, a Last 
Inter-glacial Period, and a Last Glacial Period. 
he first-mentioned is characterized in Europe 
generally by the occurrence of traces of man in 
he form of paleolithic implements and of re- 
iains of arctic and southern mammals. 
In the second, or Last Jnter-glacial Period, 
are river gravels and cave deposits, 
I ithic implements, and extinct mammalia, 
r species no longer in idigenous to Kuro} e. 
rhese include the lephas the rhinoc- 
eros, etc. 
In the La 
and cave deposits, 


mammoth, 


also 


intiquus, 


st Glacial Period we have also river 
with arctic mammals—the 
the Siberian rhinoceros—and 
ps implements. The Post-glacial Pe- 
riod is marked by the existence of raised beach- 
,viver and cave deposits, neolithic implements, 
and the passage from the stone to the bronze and 
iron periods ; and in Denmark by the occurrence 
f peat, and buried trees, and kjokkenméddings. 
The series is closed by the Recent Period, with 
its well-known characteristics. 


arctic 


ueolithic 
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TS OF VISION IN THE YOUNG. 


tarsi the eminent ophthalmic sur- 


reon connected with St. Thomas’s Hospital, Lon- | 


don, has lately written an article in regard to 
school life in its influence on sight, and attributes 
many of the permanent defects of vision from 
which educated people suffer to the physical con- 
ditions of the school-rooms in which they were 
taught. The more important jin the 
functions of sight developed under these circum- 
stances, according to the author, are three in 
number—namely, decrease of the range of vis- 
ion, decrease of the acuteness of vision, and de- 
crease of the endurance of vision. Decrease of 
the range, or short-sightedness, he remarks, is 
developed almost exclusively during school life, 
rarely afterward, and very rarely before. It may 
be true that short- sightedness i is often hereditary, 
but this condition is suspended, and in most case 
would not probably be developed but for the tend- 
encies of school life. The effect of short-sight- 


changes 


28 
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edness is to injure the gener: 
the habit of stooping for t purpose of more 
readily seeing of and this result of the de- 
fect, in a national point of view, is to | 
ered a serious evil. 


Lhealth by inducing 
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The decrease in the acuteness of vision is gen- 
erally the result of a positive disease of the eye, 
which may ionally induced at school ; 
while the decrease of endurance arises principal 
ly from two causes: the first, a congenital condi- 
tion, be corrected by convex glasses, 
and can not, therefore, be the product of school 
md, a disturbance in the harmoni- 
ous action of the muscles of the eye, a defect 
difficult to cure, generally caused by unsuitable 
arrangements for work. All these three anom- 
alies in vision may arise from the same cireum- 
stances—namely, insufficient or ill- arranged 
light, or a wrong position during work, the 
former obliging us to lessen the distance between 
the eye and the book while reading or writing, 
and the same being required if the desks or seats 
are not in the right position, or of the right 
shape and size 

If the mus les of the eye are not strong enough 
to resist such tension for any length of time, one 
of the eyes is left to itself, and while one eye is 
being directed on the object, the other deviates 
outwardly, receives false images, and its vision 
becomes indistinct- yopic. Or perhaps the 
difficulties for a time, be- 
ind thus is produced the diminu- 
tion of endurance. 

To prevent these evils the 
room should be 
fall on the table 


be excep 


which can 


the sec 


—aml, 
muscles resist these 
come weary, é 


light of the school- 
sufficiently strong, and should 
from the left-hand side, and, 
far as possible, from above. ‘The children 
should be obliged sit straight, and not have 
the book raised nearer the eye than ten inches. 
In addition to this, the book should be raised 
twenty degrees for writing, and forty degrees for 
reading. Dr, Liebreich thinks that in very few 
schools are he e conditions here stated complied 
with. He remarks that the proper light is most 
easily obtait iad if the class-room is of an oblong 
wind being in one of the long 
and the tables arranged parallel to the 
short walls, so that the light falls from the left 
side. The desk of the ma should be near 
the short wall toward which the scholars look 

This simple and practical arrangement, which 
in some places is a matter of is in En- 
gland almost exceptional. Light coming from 
the right hand, according to Dr. Liebreich, 
not so good as that from the left, because the 
shadow falls upon the part of the paper to 
which we looking. Light from behind is 
still worse, because the head and upper part of 
the throw a shadow upon the book; but 
the light that comes from the front, and falls on 
the face, is by far the worst of all. 

A similar principle should be adopted in re- 
gard to the use of artificial light. Naked gas 
jets Dr. Liebreich considers to be injurious be- 
cause of their unsteadiness, and he recommends 
that glass cylinders be used with them; and 
reflectors are still better. Ground-glass globes 
ought not to be used. These are useful for the or- 
dinary lighting-up of a room, as they diffuse the 
light more equally throughout all parts, but for 
that very reason they give an indistinct light for 
work, and, if they are opposite the eye, are daz- 
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zling and injurious. Ground glass, for the same 
reason, is objectionable for lighting rooms, and 
should only be used for sky-lights or the upper 
portion of windows. 

The arrangement of seats in drawing schools 
should differ from that in ordinary cla 
by having a diagonal arrangement; or if the 
room be long and very narrow, and the pupils 
only draw from copies, while the light comes 
from the top, it will be best to turn the back to 
the light. 
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ALLEN ON THE BIRDS OF KANSAS, ETC. 


Mr. J. A. Allen, of the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zoology at Cambridge, has lately published 
** Notes of an Ornithological Reconnaissance of 
portions of Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, and 
Utah,” forming No. 6 of the third volume of 
the Bulletin of the Museum. ‘This, like the 
preceding memoir on the ‘‘ Birds of Florida,” 
is a very important addition to the philosophy 
of American zoology, giving, in addition to the 
facts observed, many important generalizations 
as to the climatic and other influences which 
tend to modify the forms, colors, and notes of 
birds, 

According to Mr. Allen, in the woodlands of 
Eastern Kansas there is a decided general tend- 
ency to a greater intensity of color than at the 
northward. ‘The males of the common indigo- 


females also have a decided tinge of blue, which 
is not the case in the Eastern States ; while in 
Middle Kansas the light band on the wing of the 
Baltimore oriole becomes either pure white, or 
scarcely tinged with a pale yellowish color. In 
the plains proper the faded aspect of the birds 
generally struck his attention, especially of spe- 
cies that range across the continent. ‘This ab- 
straction of a dusky or melanistic shade of the 
birds tends to bring out the pattern much more 
distinetly, as seen in the representatives in that 
region of the night-hawk, the meadow-lark, etc. 

Most of tl 
supposed to be distinct, Mr. Allen considers as 
simple races of forms found in the Atlantic 
States, 








cific forms of the arid and the comparatively moist 
regions is greater toward the end of the breeding 
season, or just before the autumnal moult, than 
afterward, or in spring specimens, showing the 


tempted to explain the occurrence of interme- 
diate forms, linking the so-called species of the 
different provinces of North America along or 
near their supposed line of separation. These 
hybrids, according to some authors, Mr. Allen 
considers to be expressions of the same law of 
variation which established the primary races; 
and he suggests that, in passing from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, the forms will be comparatively 


| uniform as long as the physical conditions re- 
| main constant, while as these conditions change 
| more or less abruptly the effect upon the birds 
| Will be more or less strongly marked. 


The observations of Mr. Allen establish the 
occurrence of numerous eastern species at points 
several hundred miles to the westward, and of 
western species considerably to the eastward of Jo- 
calities hitherto assigned them. Northern species 
were also met with at points considerably farther 
south than their previously known range, having 


| been found breeding above the timber line in Mid- 


dle Colorado. ‘The imaginary boundary of the 
astern and western species, as existing along the 
100th meridian, heretofore suggested, Mr. Allen 
is therefore inclined to remove, and to look to 
the extension of forests and plains, as well as of 
wooded river-bottoms, as determining the limits 
of the range of the birds. In consequence of 


| the great irregularity of the surface, the faune 
fer ‘ , 5 ; 
| of the middle and western portion of the conti- 
bird are more than ordinarily lustrous, and the 


nent have very irregular and broken areas, the 
more southern, while occupying the lower table- 
lands, extending also up into the lower mount- 


jain valleys to a limit varying with the latitude 


species of this region, heretofore 


The difference in color between the Pa- | 


more unmistakably the direct influence of the in- | 


tensely heated dry winds and strongly reflected | 


light upon the color of birds in semi-desert re- 
f1o0ns. 
Another generalization referred to by Mr. Al- 


Jen is that birds exhibit a greater tendency to | 


the enlargement of the bill to the southward, 
along the Pacific slope of the continent, just as 


there is, to perhaps a less extent, in the Atlantic | 


‘ As regards color, there is a narrow belt 
extending from the valley of the Columbia River 


region. 


nual rain-fall is nearly double that of any other 
+} 


not only exhibit the brighter colors of the region 


and the peculiar local condition of the valleys 
themselves. Above this basal zone are several 
other zones, which are continuous for consider- 
able distances along the main chains, but also 
embrace distinct insular patches in the more iso- 
lated groups of mountains. The higher zones 
are still less regular in their continuity and in 
their respective areas, the highest having an are- 
tie character, and occupying only the partially 
snow-covered summits that rise above the limit 
of tree growth. 


FILARIA IN THE BRAIN OF THE WATER- 
TURKEY. 

In the course of some explorations in Florida 
several years ago Professor Wyman ascertained 
that in a large percentage of cases the brain of the 
Florida water-turkey (P/otus anhinga) contained 
numerous specimens of a Filaria (f°. anhinge) 
in the space between the cerebral lobes and the 
cerebellum. The professor demonstrated the 
fact that these worms are viviparous, their ovi- 
ducts containing eggs in all stages of develop- 
ment, from the egg just formed to the mature 
embryo. In the lower portion of the oviduct 
the eggs were hatched and ready for exclusion. 

A more recent investigation has shown the 


professor the existence of both sexes of the F7- 
northward along the Pacifie coast, where the an- | 


| contained female worms only. 
portion of the continent, and in which the birds 


east of the great plains, but frequently take on | 
a peculiar deep plumbeous, or dusky brown, ac- | 


companied by a partial obsolescence of spots and 
streaks, especially in the Fringillide. 


Mr. Allen takes strong ground against the idea | 


of hybridity in birds, by which it has been at- 


laria in some specimens of the Plotus, while two 
Where both sex- 
es were present the eggs were found in various 
stages of development; in the others, where fe- 
males only occurred, the oviducts were equally 
full of eggs, but there were no signs of impreg- 
nation, and no developmental changes. From 
these facts it seems almost certain that impreg- 
nation, with the Fi/aria, takes place in the head 
of the bird, and that unless both sexes are pres- 
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7 
ent the brood fails. It is also inferred, on the 
supposition that the worms are migratory, that it 
1s In the head of the anhinga that the sexual or- 
gans are developed, the young arriving there in 
an immature state. Every effort to find traces 
of this worm in other parts of the body, or even 


of the brain, failed entirely. 


PHYSIOLOGY VIRUS. 

Professor Chauveau has lately published an 
elaborate memoir upon the general physiology 
of virus, and sums up his inquiries with the fol 
lowing propositions : First, healthy or non-putrid 
pus has the power of producing inflammation in 
ny conjunctive tissue with which it is brought 
in contact; second, this power belongs exclu- 
sively to the solid particles held in suspension in 
the serum, the latter, at least, not containing mor 
bific elements of positive activity ; third, the in- 
flammation produced in the conjunctive tissue 
by these solid particles is not the result of me- 
chanical irritation, but is brought about by means 
of a specially irritating power inherent in them ; 
fourth, the activity of this property depends 
upon the intensity of the inflammatory process 
which has produced the matter experimented 
upon—very intense or moderately acute, with 
corresponding phlegmons, it becomes very weak, 
or almost nothing, in chronic phlegmons ; jifth, 
the morbific action of the pus appears to be in- 
fluenced by its age, that recently formed being 
more potent than that which is older. 

The professor also remarks that 1t may be 
considered as well established that a putrid pus 
which produces mortal or gangrenous ulcers 
when brought in contact with tissue, becomes 
inert when freed, by filtering, of its solid parti- 


OF 


Cids. 
REPORT ON ENCKE'S COMET. 

The Washington Observatory has lately pub- 
lished a report, Dy Professors Hall and Harkness, 
of observations on Encke’s comet during its re- 
cent return. It was first seen at Washington on 
the 11th of October last, and continued to be ob- 
served on favorable nights until the 7th of De- 
cember. ‘The observations on the movements 
and relations of the comet are detailed by Pro- 
fessor Hall, while the spectroscopic investiga- 
tions were conducted by Professor Harkness. 
The results of the latter are summed up in the 
following propositions : 

1. Encke’s comet gives a carbon spectrum. 

2, From November to December 2 the 
wave length of the brightest part of the second 
band of the comet’s spectrum was continually in- 
creasing. 

3. No polarization was detected in the light 
of the comet. 

4. The mass of Encke’s comet is certainly not 
less than that of an asteroid. 

5. The density of the supposed resisting medi- 

um in space, as computed from the observed re- 
tardation of Encke’s comet, is such that it would 
support a column of mercury somewhere between 
2% and 38%, of an inch high. 
6. There is some probability that the electric 
currents which give rise to auroras are propa- 
gated in a medium which pervades all space, 
and that the spectrum of the aurora is in reali- 
ty the spectrum of that medium. 

7. It is not improbable that the tails of all 
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| large comets will be found to give spectra simi- 
lar to that of the aurora, although additional 
lines may be present. 
SPAWNING OF THE STERLET. 
According to Professer Owsjannikow, the ster- 
let spawns in the Volga early in May, on rocky 
bottoms, the temperature of the water being at 
54.5° F. The eggs are readily fecundated by 
the artificial method. After they have been in 
the water a few minutes they adhere to any ob- 
ject which they touch. The development of the 
embryo can be observed in progress at the end 
of one hour. On the seventh day they hatch. 
At first the young fish are about one-quarter of 
an inch long. At the age of ten weeks they are 
nearly two inches long. ‘They feed on larvee of 
insects, taking them from the bottom. Both in 
the egg, and when newly hatched, the sterlet 
has been taken a five days’ journey from the 
Volga to Western Russia, and in 1870 a lot of 
eggs was carried to England to stock the river 
Leith. This species, like many other of the stur- 
geons, passes its whole life in fresh-water. 


USE OF THE BILL OF THE HUIA BIRD. 

A puzzling fact in natural history has been the 
difference in the shape of the bill of the male 
and female of a certain New Zealand bird, called 
the huia (Heteralocha acutirostris), which in the 
former sex is lengthened and much curved, 
while in the latter it is nearly straight. Mr. 
Buller, however, in a recent work upon New 
Zealand ornithology, remarks that the two sexes 
work together in extracting grubs from rotten 
wood, the bill of the male being adapted for at- 
tacking the more decayed portions of the wood, 
chiseling out the prey after the manner of some 
woodpeckers, while the female probes with her 
long pliant bill the other cells, where the hard- 
ness of the surrounding parts resists the chisel of 
her mate, Mr. 
the male remove the decayed portion without be- 
ing able to reach the grub, when the female 
would at once come to his aid and accomplish 
with her slender bill what he had failed to do. 
He noticed, however, that the female always ap- 
propriated to her own use the morsels thus 
tained ! 


3uller has sometimes observed 


ob- 


ON ALCOHOLIC FERMENTATION. 


An exhaustive essay upon alcoholic fermenta- 
tion, by Professor Dumas, in an August number 
of the Comptes Rendus, is summarized by the 


London Chemical News as follows: No chemic- 
al movement excited insa saccharine liquor can 
convert sugar into alcohol and carbonic acid. 
The simple fermentation of a saccharine liquor 
and yeast may be regulated like any other chem- 
ical reaction. The duration of the fermenta- 
tion is exactly proportionate to the quantity of 
sugar contained in the liquid. Fermentation 
proceeds more slowly in the dark, and in vacuo. 
No oxidation takes place during the fermenta- 
tion. Neutral gases do not modify the fermen- 
tation, inducing action of yeast. Sulphur is 
converted into sulphureted hydrogen by the fer- 
mentation. Acids, bases, and salts can exercise 
an accelerating or retarding, disturbing or de- 
structive, action on fermentation; but the accel- 
erating action is more rarely observed. Very 
dilute acids do not affect fermentation, but acids 
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in larger quantity completely destroy it. The | species, and a considerable immunity from that 
same applies to alkalies. Carbonated alkalies | of other kinds. Indeed, the result of most of 
only impede fermentation when they are present | the experiments was to show that the cobra and 
in, or added to, the fermenting liquid in large | some other serpents were unable to poison them- 
quantity. Earthy carbonates do not interfere | selves or each other. The rapidity of the action 
with fermentation. Neutral salts of potassa and | of the poison seems to be in proportion to the 
of some other bases exert no influence upon the | warmth of the blood, birds dying very quickly ; 
process. Silicate of potassa, borate of soda, | but the power of resistance, although generally 
soap, sulphites, hyposulphites, neutral tartrate | in proportion to the size of the animal, is not 
of potassa, and acetate of potassa may be ap- | invariably so, as a cat will resist poison almost 
plied for the physiological analysis of ferment, | as long as a dog of three or four times the size. 
and for studying its mode of action. | Cold-blooded animals, as fish and non-venomous 


| snakes, and invertebrates generally, are sure to 
EFFECTS OF A SUPEROXYGENATED | die if bitten. In poison by the colubrine snakes 
ATMOSPHERE ON ANIMALS, the blood coagulates firmly, but in death by the 
In a communication, by Birt, upon the result | viperine, according to Dr. Fayrer, it remains 
of certain experiments upon animals kept in a permanently fluid. 
superoxygenated atmosphere, it is stated that | Ie ee ee 
birds succumb whenever the proportion of car- | THE RINGS OF SATURN. 
bonic acid generated amounts to twenty-five per| The rings of Saturn have always been an 
cent., while dogs require thirty-five per cent. for | enigma to astronomers. La Place showed that 
a similar fatal result. It would appear that, in | if they were solid, and of the same thickness 
an atmosphere of this kind, it is not so much the | throughout, they would soon fall down on the 
carbonic acid contained in the blood, as that planet and be destroyed. He therefore sup- 
which accumulates in the tissues, which causes | posed them of irregular density. Not 
death, 





many 
When the tissues are treated first by po- | years ago Professor Peirce found that the same 
tassa, and then by sulphuric acid, it is shown | catastrophe would occur even in this case, and 
that the accumulation is considerable in the liver he and Bond have concluded that they are fluid. 
and kidneys, but most in the brain, Carbonic | It soon became doubtful whether a fluid ring 
acid abounds in the intestines, and also in the | would be any more stable, and Professor Peirce 
urine and the blood. hence conceived the idea that it was held up by 
the attractions of the satellites. Mr. Hirn, a 
French physicist, has lately presented a paper 
An extremely important work from the pen to the French Academy, in which he maintains 
of Dr. Fayrer, upon the poisonous serpents of | that the ring is neither solid nor fluid, but is a 
adia, has lately been published, embracing an _ swarm of small particles, which looks solid owing 
account of all the species that are known to pos- | to the great distance at which we see it. The 
sess venomous characteristics. Dr. Fayrer has | idea is not new, as it was developed mathemat- 
been well known by the publication of numerous ically more than ten years ago by Mr. J. C. 
experiments tending to show that the ammonia | Maxwell, of England; but Mr. Hirn adduces 
injection process of Dr. Halford, of Australia, | some new arguments to its support. One of 
is not the certain remedy for snake bite that has | these is that when the ring is seen on its dark 
been claimed, and, indeed, that with serpents in | side, which is presented to us on very rare occa- 
India it has little effect. These experiments sions, it does not seem absolutely black, a little 
have been made by injecting the ammonia im- | light shining through. 
mediately after the bite of a cobra, by mixing jis i 
the ammonia with the cobra poison at once, or SULPHOHYDRATE OF CHLORAL. 
by administering the ammonia by the mouth,| The sulphohydrate of chloral is a newly dis- 
and by subcutaneous injection, with the same | covered substance, the chemical and physiolog- 
result in all—death. The experiments of Dr. | ical properties of which have been discussed by 
Fayrer show the importance of a prompt appli- | Mr. Byasson. It is prepared by submitting an- 
cation of a tight ligature to the limb, above the | hydrous chloral to a current of dry sulphureted 
bite, after which excision and the actual cautery hydrogen, various precautions being taken to 
are to be used. In the case of the finger or toe | render the experiment successful. The sulphide 
being bitten, amputation should be performed body, after being purified, is white, of a disagree- 
immediately at the neXt joint. A fowl bitten able taste, and of a peculiar odor, somewhat 
on two occasions by cobras had amputation of | similar to that of chloral-hydrate. It crystal- 
the wing performed each time, and survived. lizes in right prisms, and readily evaporates, like 
Carbonate of ammonia or spirits of ammonia , camphor, its vapors blackening moistened paper 
may be given, but with no more effect than | impregnated with a soluble salt of lead. As this 
spirits and water. Treatment, to be efficacious, | substance is decomposed by water, and alcohol 
must prevent the entrance of the poison. When! containing any per cent. of water, its adminis- 
the virus is once in the blood no known agent tration presents considerable difficulties. Rab- 
is capable of neutralizing it. Dr. Fayrer found | bits treated by subcutaneous injection with 
that snakes have a great repugnance to carbolic quantities dissolved in ether, in moderate doses, 
acid, which acts as a sudden and fatal poison to | exhibited an appreciable diminution of temper- 
them; for which reason ecarbolic acid is recom- | ature, a relaxation of the muscles,. with quict 
mended for regions infested with poisonous ser- slumber lasting for about two hours, no notable 
pents, as one of the best methods of preventing diminution of sensibility, and a slight accelera- 
their entrance into buildings and outhouses. tion of the beating of the heart, after the slum- 
The most poisonous snakes appear to possess ber the animal returning to its normal condi- 
a perfect immunity from the poison of their own tion. 
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UNITED STATES. | doubt be called to your attention at this session. Look- 
ae an v | ing to the great future growth of the country and the 
FOLINIGAL ENTELLIGESOR, increasing demands of commerce, it might be well, 
UR Record is closed on the 26th of De-| while on this subject, not only to have examined and 
ay — The closi acai Pehe FF _| reported upon the various practicable routes for con- 
cember. Phe closing session of the } orty sontlie the Mississippi with tide-water on the Atlan- 
second ¢ ongress was opened December 2. Pass- tic, but the feasibility of an almost continuous land- 
ing over the distinctively historical matter of locked navigation from Maine to the Quit of Maxice, 
he President's pnetetenn: > confine sleec | Such a route along our coast would be of great value 
the Preside se Message, Picts commas ourselve * | at all times, and of inestimable value in case of a for- 
to its suggestions, Alluding to the Internation- | eign war. Nature has provided the greater part of this 
al Statistical Congress, held last year at St. Pe-| route, and the obstacles to be overcome are easily 
tersburg, the President submits the propriety of | ithin the skill of the engineer. Ihave not alluded to 
peers Tae : Ae this subject with the view of having any further ex- 
inviting this Congress to hold its next meeting penditure of public money at this time than may be 
in the United States, in connection with the cen- | necessary to procure and place the necessary informa- 
tennial celebration of 1876. An appropriation | tion before Congress in an authentic form, to enable it 
“ae : teat : , | hereafter, if deemed practicable and worthy, to legis- 

is recommended for the proper representation of | jate on the subject without delay.” 

the United States at the Vienna Exposition of 


1873. ‘The tendency of these expositions is 





The Message contains the following recom- 
in the direction of advanced civilization and of | mendation in regard to commerce with South 
the elevation of industry and labor, and of the | America: 
increase Ol human happiness, as well as of great-| «Tf the expediency of extending the aid of govern- 
er intercourse and good-will between nations. | ment to lines of steamers which hitherto have not re- 
As this exposition is to be the first which will ceived it should be deemed worthy of the considera- 
have been held in Eastern Europe, it is believed tion of Congress, political and commercial objects 
ave Deen Nee | mapieas 4urope, 1 1s y<e | make it advisable to bestow such aid on a line under 
that American inventors and manufacturers will | our flag between Panama and the Western South 
be ready to avail themselves of the opportunity American ports. By this means much trade now di- 
= aieiaes > ee sols ae *f on. | Verted to other countries might be brought to us, to 
for the presentation of their productions, OUR | 26 casiteel ackepatne Ok iste country and those lying 
couraged by proper aid and protection. in that quarter of the continent of America. The re- 
An appropriation is recommended for the re- | port of the Secretary of the Treasury will show an 
lief of such of our citizens in foreign countries as. alarming falling off in the carrying trade for the last 
: ¢ x ba fc come ten or twelve years, or even for the past year. I do 
through accident or otherwise, may be in distress | not believe that public treasure can be better expend- 
and in need of pecuniary aid. It is recommended | ed in the interest of the whole people than in trying 
- . ¢ . . » eaywer a aaa r , nai > 
that there be no further legislation at present for | t© Tecover this trade. An expenditure of $5,000,000 
rat at nana = ay lrentdnnt! per annum for the next five years, if it would restore 
the re duction of taxation. he I resident $ SUg- | to us our proportion of the carrying trade of the world, 
gestion as to cheaper transportation is so im-| would be profitably expended. The price of labor in 
portant that we quote that part of his Message Europe has so much enhanced within the last few 
atieaet shdwenin: years that the cost of building and operating ocean 
relating thereto : steamers in the United States is not much greater than 
: : ‘ er in Europe, and I believe the time has arrived for Con- 
“The attention of Congress will be called during its | gress to take this subject into serious consideration.” 
present session to various enterprises for the more cer- i 
tain and cheaper transportation of the constantly in-| As a complement of the existing Indian pol- 
eae lune > Weate « S > te ° > a ° as 
creasing surplus of the Western and Southern prod icy, the attention of Congress is directed to the 
ucts to the Atlantic sea-board. The subjectisonethat|.--? — » al ; : 
will force itself upon the legislative branch of the gov- | portance of converting the so-called Indian 
ernment sooner or later, and I suggest, therefore, that | Territory south of Kansas into a home for the 
immediate steps be taken to gain all available informa- | Indians, and of erecting therein a Territorial 
tion to insure equable and just legislation. A route to re : ; ae ae > 
connect the Mississippi Valley with the Atlantic at | orm of government. A careful revision of the 
Charleston, South Carolina, and Savannah, Georgia, by | laws of Utah Territory is recommended, also 
water by the way of the Ohio and Tennessee rivers, and | Jegislation to secure the abolition of polygamy. 
canals and slack-water navigation to the Savannah ‘The: Mesksina!'coneladin witht ithe lien 
and Ocmulgee rivers, has been surveyed, and report 1@ Message concludes with the following 
made by an accomplished engineer officer of the army. | statement of the President’s views on civil serv- 
New routes will be proposed for the consideration of | j¢e reform: 
Congress, namely, by an extension of the Kanawha and - 
James River Canal to the Ohio, and by extension of An earnest desire has been felt to correct abuses 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. I am not prepared | Which have grown up in the civil service of the coun- 
to recommend government aid to these or other enter- | try through the defective method of making appoint- 
prises until it is clearly shown that they are not only | ments to office. Heretofore Federal offices have been 
of national interest, but that when completed they will | Tegarded too much as the reward of political service. 
be of a value commensurate with their cost. That | Under authority of Congress rules have been estab- 
production increases more rapidly than the means of lished to regulate the tenure of office and the mode of 
transportation in our country has been demonstrated | appointments. It can not be expected that any sys- 
by past experience; that the unprecedented growth tem of rules can be entirely effective and prove a per- 
in population and products of the whole country | fect remedy for the existing evils until they have been 
will require additional facilities and cheaper ones for thoroughly tested by practice and amended according 
the more bulky articles of commerce to reach tide- | tO the requirements of the service. During my term 
water and a market in the near future is equally | Of office it shall be my best endeavor to so apply the 
demonstrable. I would therefore suggest either a rules as to secure the greatest possible reform in the 
committee or commission to be authorized to con-| Civil service of the government, and it will require the 
sider the whole question, and report to Congress at direct action of Congress to render the enforcement of 
some future day, for its better guidance in legislating the system binding upon my successors; and I hope 
on this important subject. The railroads of the coun- | that the experience of the past year, together with ap- 
try have been rapidly extended during the last few | propriate legislation by Congress, may reach a satis- 
years to meet the growing demands of producers, and | factory solution of this question and secure to the 
reflect much credit upon the capitalists and managers | public service for all time a prac tical method of ob- 
engaged in their construction. In addition to these, taining faithful and efficient officers and employés, 
a project to facilitate commerce by the building of a r i , ’ — rm 
ship-canal around Niagara Falls on the United States The department reports weir, car bo. the 
side, which has been agitated for many years, will no! Message contain much valuable information. 
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468 HARPER'S 
The { following exhibit is made of the state of | 
the Treasury. 

The moneys received and conveyed into the 
Treasury during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1872, were 





I os cc cuee nvbetpcec vnskeabe $216, 37 0,286 17 
From sales of public lands.............. yt14 19 
From internal revenue.........-...+++. 130,642,177 72 


From the tax on national bank circula- 
_tion, e tc ankeh neceske cee en® 6,523,396 39 
749,861 ST 

1,186,442 8 


From customs fines, MOE no Tusa a on oo 
From fees—consular, patent, land, etc.. 2,284,095 92 | 
From miscellaneous sources....... wes. 4,412,254 71 
Total ordinary receipts..........--- + 364,694, 229 91 
From premium on sales of coin........ 9,412,637 65 
otal net receipts. ...........00e%. $374, 106,867 56 | 
Balance in Tre asury June 30, 1871, in- 
cluding $18,228 35 received from “ un- | 
IE 056 oo cbbncnecncbvcurdousvese 109,935,705 59 


Total available cash................ $454,042,573 15 





The net expenditures by warrants during the 
same period were : 





For Civil EXpenses...........eeeeereeees Beers 059 20 
For foreign intercourse ...... twa 14 
PID. 60s Sees sectteee a 7,061,728 82 
OG AMOI. 055055 5 cbc cleus vielsines cic 28,533,402 76 


For military establishments, including 
fortifications, river and harbor im- 
provements, and arsenals............ 35,372,157 20 
For naval establishments, including ves- | 
sels and mac hinery and improvements 


For misce ila aneousc ivil, including public 
buildings, light-houses, and collecting | 
ee PC Oe 42,958,329 08 

Interest on the public debt............. 7,357,839 72 

Total, exclusive of principal and 
premium on the public debt...... $270,559,695 91 

Premium on bonds purchased.......... 6,958,266 76 

Redemption of the public debt. . 99,960,253 54 

kan sign danas doe sbecsewesein ad $106,918,520 30 | 

Total net disbursements... .. 877,478,216 21 

Balance in Treasury June 80, 1872 106,564,356 94 


Mei ag ca aucs Sh Aderenakudeees -$484,042,573 15 


21,249,809 99 





The reduction of the public debt from the Ist 
of March, 1869, has been as follows: 
From March 1, 1869, to March 1, 1870... $87,134,782 84 
From March 1, 1870, to Marth 1, 1871... 117,619,630 25 
From March 1, 1871, to March 1, 1872... 94,895,348 94 | 
From March 1, 1872, to November 1, 1872 
(eight months) 64,047,237 84 | 
MS ..s. Ivlaie: obovate taeeeee $363, 696,999 87 








The Commissioner of Internal Revenue re- 
ports a gradual decrease of revenue, from 
$185,000,000 in 1870 to $131,000,000 in 18 

The expenses of the War Department, as 
compared with those of the previous year, 
show a reduction of $427,834 62. The Quar- 
termaster-General has examined and transmit- 
ted to the accounting officers for settlement 
$367,172 72 of claims by loyal citizens for quar- 
termaster’s stores taken during the war. Sub- 
sistence supplies to the amount of $8,904,812 
have been issued to Indians. The annual aver- 
age mean strength of the army was 24,101 
white and 2494 colored soldiers. The total 
deaths for the year reported were 367 white and 
54 colored. The Secretary of War recommends 
the sale of such arsenals east of the Mississippi 
as can be spared, and that the proceeds be ap- 
plied to the establishment of one large arsenal 
for construction and repair upon the Ailantic 
coast, and the purchase of a suitable site for a 
proving and experimental ground for heavy ord- 
nance; also a modification in the mode of the 
selection of cadets for the Military Academy. | 
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| special interest. 


‘traced on 1092 separate maps, 


| emergency.” 


| franking privilege. He 
| the quantity of free matter during the late Presi- 


| ilege—increases the general expense. 





The report of the Signal Service Bureau is of 
Instruction in military signal- 
ing, telegraphy, and the duties of the service in 
relation to practical meteorology has been con- 
tinued during the year at the school of instrue- 
tion at Fort Whipple, Virginia. September 30 
there were thirty non-commissioned officers and 
ninety-six privates at that post. 
six per cent. of the forecasts or ‘‘ probabilities” 
have been verified. An exchange of reports has 
been arranged with the Meteorological Bureau 
of the Dominion of Canada. The library of the 
Signal-oftice has been increased from 600 to 1340 
volumes. Since January 1, 1872, statements of 
the changes in the depths of water in the princi- 
pal Western rivers, being in direct relation to 
ts meteoric changes, have been reported daily 
from all stations established upon those rivers. 
The meteoric conditions throughout the United 
States for each day of the past year have been 
one being traced 
for each interval (average) of eight hours of time. 
The form of map has been much improved. 
During the year ending September 30, 1872, 
there had been received 768,046 words of weather 
reports at the office, and 18,742 words sent 
therefrom. 

The Secretary of the Navy deplores its ‘‘noto- 
rious unreadiness to meet any sudden hostile 
He recommends the building of 
new sloops of war. 

‘The Postmaster-General reports an excess of 
expenditures over receipts for the last fiscal year 
of between four and five millions of dollars. 
The total number of letters exchanged with for- 
eign countries was over 24,000,000, an increase 
of 4,000,000 over the number reported for 1871. 
Those sent to and those sent from this country 
were about equal in number. ‘The Postmaster- 
General recommends anew the abolition of the 
thinks it safe to say that 


Over seventy- 


dential canvass so largely increased that, if there 

had been no franking privileges, the entire de- 

ficiency of the year would be covered. Forty- 
eight million dollars passed through the money- 
order offices during the year. The most interest- 
ing portion of the report is that relating to the tele- 
graph system, which the Postmaster-General de- 
sires to see in the hands of the government. He 
thinks the cost of the construction of an entirely 
new system of wires would be about $12,000,000, 
and that they could be worked to the pecuniary 
advantage of the government. Among the ob- 
jections to the present régime he mentions the 
undoubted fact that the Press Association and 
the telegraph companies, by their private agree- 
ments, create a monopoly of news, to the great 


| injury of the public, and also that the ‘free 


pass” system—very much like the franking priv- 
** About 
seven per cent. of the entire telegraphing of the 
country is done without apparent remunera- 
tion.” 

The Secretary of the Interior gives a favorable 
report of Indian affairs. Twenty tribes in the 
Southern superintendency during the past four 
years increased their valuation from $751,183 
in 1868 to $1,870,285 in 1872. The Secretary 


reports an excess of receipts over expenditures 
in the Patent-office amounting to $77,400 96. 
He recommends the separation of this office from 





EDITOR’S HIST¢ 
the Interior Department. ‘The regular annual 
outlay for pensions is estimated at $30,000,000, 

During the last fiscal year public lands were 
disposed of as follows: 


Cash sales 

Located with military war 

Taken for homeste ads. ™ 

Located with colleg i 

Grants to railroa 

Grants to wagon-roads 

Approved to States ¢ 

Indian scrip locations.............. 5, 760.00 


11,864,975. 64 


—a quantity greater by 1,099,27 
was disposed of the previous year. 
receipts, under various heads, 
,218,100. During the same period there 
were surveyed 22,016,608 acres, which, added 

the quantity already surveyed, amounts to 
£83, 564,780 acres, leaving unsurveyed an area 
of 1,251,633,620 acres. 

The Secretary believes that the Bureau of 
Education is one of the principal exciting causes 
of the great increase of interest in education 
throughout the country. He commends to the 
favorable attention of Congress the bill intro- 
duced at the last of Congress by the 
Committee of the House on Education and La- 
bor, providing for the expenditure of the net 
proceeds of the sale of public lands in establish- 
ing an educational fund and in assisting the 
States in the universal education of their youth. 

The report of the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture gives a very full and interesting account of 
the several divisions of that department—the 
horticultural, agricultural, statistical, entomolog- 
ical, and chemical—and the benefits conferred 
by each upon the agricultural interests of the 
country. ‘The whole report is a complete his- 
tory in detail of the workings of the department 
in all its branches, showing the manner in which 
the farmer, merchant, and miner are informed, 
and the extent to which they are 
pursuits. ‘The Commissioner makes one recom- 
mendation—that measures be taken by Congress 
to protect and induce the planting of forests, and 
suggests that no part of the public lands should 
be disposed of without the condition that one- 
tenth of it be reserved in timber where it exists, 
and where it does not exist inducements should 
be offered for planting it. 


res than 
The cash 


amounted to 


S3 
V 


session 


Our record of Congress extends from the open- 


ing of the session to the holiday recess. In the 
Senate, General Matchen succeeds Garret Davis 
as Senator from Kentucky. In the House, 
following new members were sworn in: 

Hawley, of Connecticut; C. C. Esty, of Massa- 
chusetts; O. 'T. Dodds, of Ohio; and E. W. 
3eck, of Georgia. The resignation of Mr. Mer- 


R. 


cur, of Pennsylvania, elected Judge of the Su- | 


preme Court of that State, was presented. 

At the opening of the session General Banks 
offered his resignation of the chairmanship of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. The 
resignation was refused, 59 to In the Sen- 
ate, the chairmanship of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee was transferred from Mr. Trumbull to 
Mr. Edmunds. One of the earliest acts of Con- 
gress was the passage of a resolution .“* That in 
view of the recent death of Horace Greeley, for 
whom at the late election more than 3,000,000 
votes were cast for President, a record be made 


16, 


aided in their | 


the | 
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on the journals of Con; 


gress of appreciation for 
the eminent 


and personal purity and 
worth of the deceased, and of the sad impres- 
sion created by his death, following a keen fam- 
ily bereavement.” At the earliest suitable mo- 
ment Mr. Blaine called Mr. Cox to the chair as 
Speaker pro and offered a resolution for 
the appointment of a special committee of five 
members to investigate and ascertain whether 
any member of the House had been bribed by 
Oakes Ames, or any person or corporation, in 
any matter touching his legislative duty. The 
resolution was adopted, and Mr. Cox appointed 
as members of the committee Messrs. Poland, 
Banks, Merrick, Niblack, and M‘Crary. 

The only measure touching general amnesty 
was a motion in the House by Mr. Acker, De- 
cember 9, to pass a bill removing all disabilities. 
‘The motion received 102 affirmative votes against 
84 nays—less than the necessary two-thirds. Sen- 
ator Sumner’s bill removing from the army reg- 
ister and from the regimental colors the ‘* names 
of battles with fellow-citizens,” while its spirit 
is wise, defeats its own end by exciting and pro- 
longing the very animosity it is intended to bury 
in oblivion. A resolution of an exactly opposite 
character has passed both Houses, and Mr. Sum- 
ner’s measure has elicited an indignant protest 
from the Legislature of his own State. 

The only important bill passed in both Houses 
during the session is that abolishing the offices 
of assessors and assistant assessors of internal’ 
revenue, and transferring their duties to collect- 
ors and deputy collectors. This bill was report- 
ed from the Ways and Means Committee in the 
House, December 6, by Mr. Dawes, who stated 
that by its passage the saving which would be ef- 
fected over the plan provided by the law of June 
last would be $1,700,000, and over the existing 
system of $3,000,000. The bill was passed that 
day, and by the Senate December 12. It goes 
into effect July 1, 1873. 

Various financial measures have been intro- 
duced—in the Senate, a bill to replace national 
bank-notes with United States notes, and in the 
House, a bill to incorporate a banking association 
with a capital of $100,000,060, under the style of 
** The Governor and Managers of the Exchequer 
of the United States of America.” A bill for 

the exchange of registered for coupon bonds was 

| passed, December 12, by the House, 136 to 28. 
A resolution passed by the House December 3, 
calling upon Secretary Boutwell for information 
as to the law authorizing him to make an in- 
creased issue of legal-tender notes in October 
last, elicited a reply from the Secretary to the 
effect that this issue was made from the surplus 
fund in reserve, held in the office of the Treasurer 
at Washington, in excess of the $356,000,000 
reported in circulation, for the purpose of meeting 
any sudden demand on the Treasury, 

A,bill for the relief of the sufferers by the 
Boston fire, providing for a drawback of the im- 
port duties on all materials imported into the 
port of Boston to be actually used in the con- 
| struction of buildings burned in the fire of last 
| November, was passed in the House, and in the 
| Senate a similar bill was referred to the Judici- 

ary Committee, 

The Soldiers’ Homestead bill was passed by 

the House December 12. The amount of land 
thus allowed to every hondrably discharg 
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dier or sailor is 160 acres, which he is entitled | 


to enter without the payment of any government 
fees. 

The Indian Appropriation bill, passed by the 
House December 11, appropriates $5,379,365, 
being $982,697 less than in last year’s bill. The 
Pension Appropriation bill, passed by the House 
December 12, appropriates $30,480,000. In the 
House a bill to reimburse the College of William 
and Mary, in Virginia, 865,000, for property de- 
stroyed during the rebellion, failed to pass, 36 to 
126. 

A resolution was adopted by the Senate, 
December 16, by a vote of 57 to 3, for the ap- 
pointment of a committee of seven to consider 
the question of providing cheaper transportation 
from the West to the Atlantic sea-board. Messrs. 
Windom, Sherman, Conkling, Ames, Lewis, Cas- 
serly, and Norwood were appointed. In both 
Houses resolutions were referred to the Judi- 
ciary Committees requesting an invest.gation of 
the powers of Congress in regulating commerce 
between the States. The especial object of the 
investigation is to ascertain whether Congress 
has the right to regulate the rates of fare and 
transportation, and ‘‘ to authorize the construc- 
tion and operation of railroads passing into or 
through two or more States.” In the House, 


December 6, Mr. Morey offered a resolution, | 


which was adopted, calling on the Secretary of 
War for information as to the probable cost of a 
ship-canal from the Mississippi River, near its 
mouth, to deep water in the Gulf of Mexico. A 
bill was introduced into the House, December 
4, to provide for the speedy construction of a 
ship-canal of large capacity around the Falls of 
Niagara, on the American side. 

In the House, December 4, the subject of the 
postal telegraph came up, and was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. On the 17th 
representatives of all the telegraph companies 
were allowed a hearing before that committee. 
The basis of discussion was the Hubbard bill, 
and the testimony offered was clearly against 
that measure. Mr. William Orton, of the West- 
ern Union Company, described it as a stupen- 
dous job. 
speculators to pocket a million of dollars, and get 
ten per cent. on all the rest they invested. Mr. 
Orton said only one million of people used the 
telegraph. ‘This, if we understand the Postmas- 
ter-General correctly, is one of the principal rea- 
sons for cheapening telegraphic communication, 
namely, in order that it may be accessible to all. 
This certainly has been the effect of cheap postal 
facilities. But there is this distinction to be made 
between letters and telegrams: the government 
does not have to assume the writing of the one, 
costing it so much per word, while it does assume 
the writing of the other. A writer in the Nation, 
after alluding to this distinction, gives.the follow- 
ing instructive statistics as to the cost of geleg- 
raphy : 

“Tn 1862 the total number of messages transmitted 
by the Electric and International Company in England 
was 1,534,590. In 1866 the total number was more than 
double, being 3,150,149. Within this period the num- 
ber of messages per mile of wire had increased from 44 
to 66, showing that in 1862 the wires were not worked 
within 33 per cent. of their capacity; yet the cost per 
message Was, in 1862, 1s. 11d., and in 1866 1s, 3%. 

“In 1861 the total number of messages transmitted 
in Belgium was 97,945, The total working expenses 
were 188,050 francs; the cost per telegram, 1.92 francs ; 





the number of messages per mile of wire, 40. In 1863 
the number of messages was about double, 188,82 
the total expenses, 283,240 francs; the cost per tele. 
gram, 1.50 fraucs; the number of messages per mile 
of wire, 56. In 1865 the number of messages had al- 
most doubled a second time, being 332,721; the ex- 
penses were 422,560 francs; the cost per telegram, 1,27 
francs; the number of messages per mile of wire, 71. 

“In the United States the total number of messages 
transmitted by the Western Union Company in 1867 
was 5,879,000; in 1871, 10,646,000, or nearly double. 
The whole number of messages per mile of wire was, 
in 1867, 68; in 1871, 87. In other words, the wires in 
1867 were not worked, on an average, within 20 per 
cent. of their present capacity; yet the expense per 
message in 1867 was 67 cents, and in 1871 49 cents. 

“If we assume that the employés and wires in 1867 
could have done 10 per cent. more business without 
material increase of expense if both had been worked 
up to present standards, the cost per message in 1867 
would have been but 59 cents, as against 49 cents in 
1871; that is to say, the expense per message would be 
reduced only 16 per cent., notwithstanding the enor- 
mous increase in the volume of business. 

“If the sume correction is applied to the Belgian 
statistics, the result is similar. Seventy-one messages 
per mile of wire were transmitted in 1865, as against 40 
per mile in 1861. Improved working enlarged the aver- 
age per mile by 40 per cent., as compared with the later 
standard. If we assume that 20 per cent. more busi- 
ness could have been done in 1861 without materially 
swelling expenses, the cost per message on the total 
volume of business would have been 1.57 francs. The 
saving per message, therefore, arising strictly from the 
increase of more than 300 per cent. in business between 
1861 and 1865 is only 30 centimes, or 19 per cent. 

“The same computation applied to the English sta- 
tistics is equally striking.” 









On the 19th the Hubbard bill, with sundry 
modifications, was reported in the Senate from 
the Post-office Committee. The bill, as report- 
ed, contains the following provisions : 


The Postmaster-General is required, as soon as prac- 


| ticable, to establish telegraph offices at all post-offices 
| on telegraphic circuits, and at all other post-oflices 


within ten miles of any circuit, where the salary is 
not less than $300 per annum, and is required also to 
establish telegraph offices at such other places as the 
wants of business may require. The charge for trans- 
mission of telegrams shall be uniform for equal dis- 
tances at arate not exceeding one cent per word for 
each circuit through which they shall be transmitted, 
to be computed as follows: For distances under 500 
miles, 250 miles shall be deemed a circuit ; for any ex- 
cess 500 miles shall be deemed a circuit; for night 
messages, 1000 miles or less shall be deemed a circuit. 


| All words are to be counted, and no communication 


It was a scheme to enable a set of | tted | 
| cents for each circuit. 


shall be transmitted at a rate less than twenty-five 
These rates shall cover the 
cost of immediate delivery within one mile of the tele- 
graph office, or within the letter-carrier delivery, and 
transmission by mail when received at or destined for 
any place where there is no postal telegraph office ; 
but when the addressee lives more than one mile from 
the oftice or beyond said delivery, such telegram shall 
be delivered through the usual letter delivery or by 
special messenger, upon payment of a just and proper 
sum, to be fixed by the Postmaster-General. All tele- 
graphic communication between the several depart- 
ments of the government, their officers and agents, 
shall have priority of transmission without prepay- 
ment, and all rates to be fixed by the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. All other messages shall be sent in the order of 
their reception, except night messages. Telegraphic 
tolls are to be prepaid by stamps. The money-order 
system to be adapted to the telegraph. The rates for 
special dispatches to newspapers, for each 100 words 
or less for each circuit of 500 miles, shall not exceed 
seventy-five cents if sent by night, dnd $1 by day; but 
when copies of the same dispatch are dropped off at one 
or more offices, the rate for each office shall not exceed 
fifty cents by night and seventy-five cents by day, and 
at the same rate for each word in excess. The rates 
for Press Associations are not to exceed those now 
paid by the Associated or American Press for similar 
services. A postage of five cents shall be paid on 
each press dispatch. A fourth Assistant Postmaster- 
General is to be appointed to exercise a general super- 
vision over the etuinistration of the telegraph. he 


Postmaster-General is authorized to contract with the 
Postal Telegraph Company for the transmission of 








correspondence by telegraph as his agent for the term ! 
of ten years, according to the provisions of the act; 
and the said company shall have the right to construct 
lines on all gan routes, and provide lines of telegraph to 
every postal telegraph office. Incase the company shall 
fail to perform the service according to the provisions 
of the contract, the Postmaster-General may take pos- 
session of said lines of telegraph, and contract with 
some other party instead, and charge to the said com- 
pany any loss that may accrue. Fine and imprison- 
ment are to be imposed for violation of confidence or 
hinderance of transmission. 

The capital stock of said company shall at its organ- 
ization consist of 10,000 shares, of the par value of $100 
each, to be paid up in cash, which capital stock may be 
increased by an amount equal, at its par value, to the 
cost of the lines of telegraph purchased by the com- 
pany thereafter, and by amounts equal to the actual 
cost of such lines as it may from time to time con- 
struct. If any telegraph company in actual operation 
at the date of the enactment of this bill shall within 
one year Offer to sell its corporate property to this 
company, it shall purchase such property at a valua- 
tion to be fixed by five disinterested persons—two to 
be named by the Postmaster-General, two by the sell- 
er, and one by the four previously selected. The com- 
pany is authorized to establish and maintain offices 
independent of those established by the Postmaster- 
General, and any postmaster may act as operator, with 
the assent of the Postmaster-General. The company 
may also make special contracts with railroad com- 
panies, and also with persons and associations, for the 
use of wires for the transmission of commercial news, 
etc. The government reserves the right to renew the 
contract, or annul the franchises in case of neglect or 
failure on the part of the company. 

In the House, December 16, the bill was pass- 
ed for the transportation through the mails of ag 
ricultural and flowering seeds, cuttings, bulbs, 
roots, etc., at the rate of two cents for every four 
ounces of weight, not to exceed four-pound pack- 
ages. A resolution was also adopted instructing 
the Post-office Committee to inquire into the 
propriety of the election of postmasters. A bill 
was introduced to repeal the law requiring double 
rates of postage on matter not fully prepaid. 

Mr. Chandler introduced a bill into the Sen- 
ate, December 13, to promote immigration to the 
United States, creating a Bureau of Immigra- 
tion, and providing for the comfort and protec- 
tion of immigrants in many ways while aboard 
ship and after landing. It was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

In the House, a resolution was introduced by 
Mr. Stevens, of Ohio, requesting information 
from the President as to the condition of af- 
fairs in Louisiana that led to executive inter- 
ference. It was passed. 

A bill was reported from the House Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs, December 3, to authorize 
the construction of ten steam-vessels of war, and 
appropriating $3,000,000 for that purpose. ‘The 
bill was passed December 5, after being amend 
ed so as to reduce the number of vessels from ten 
tosix. In the Senate a substitute for the House 
bill, providing for ten vessels, was reported De- 
cember 13. 

The French Spoliation Claims bill came up 
for discussion in the Senate December 16. The 
meaning of this bill, as explained by Mr. Cam- 
eron, is briefly this: We claimed at the close 
of the last century twenty millions from France 
as indemnity for spoliations committed upon the 
property of our citizens. France claimed from 
us the fulfillment of treaty obligations in the fu- 
ture and inestimable damages for the past neg- 
lect of these duties—damages so vast that our 
claims seemed contemptible in comparison. By 
the convention of 1800 these claims were set off 
against each other. In this convention, through 
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which we secured national exemption from oner- 
ous international duties, and the discontinuance 
of an entangling alliance, the United States gov- 
ernment treated the claims of private citizens as 
its own. The relief secured by this barter has 
been enjoyed by two generations of Americans. 
The heirs of those private citizens have, there- 
fore, a pecuniary claim upon the government. 

In the Senate, December 5, Mr. Morrill called 
up the bill to provide for the further endowment 
and support of colleges for the benefit of agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts, and the liberal 
and practical education of the industrial class. 

The Deficiency bill was passed by the House 
December 19, and by the Senate on the 20th. 
Among the appropriations is one of $1,241,920 
for the improvement of government property in 
the District of Columbia. 

Measures have been brought before Congress 
having for their object the increase of the Presi- 
dent’s annual salary to $50,000, a one-term 
Presidency of six years; and the election of 
President and Senators by a direct vote of the 
people. 

The bill appropriating $100,000 to secure a 
proper representation of the United States at the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873 was passed by the 
House December 19. It provides for a commis- 
sion of skilled artisans to attend the Exposition, 
and to report their observations to the President. 

Beyond the presentation of a petition from the 
Vermont Legislature there has been no action of 
Congress upon two most important subjects—the 
civil service reform and the abolition of the 
franking privilege. 

The Senate, in executive session, December 
12, confirmed the nomination of James L. Orr 
as minister to Russia, and of Julius White as 
minister resident to the Argentine Republic. 

The official returns of the Presidential elec- 
tion received since our last Record give the 
following majorities for Grant: In Michigan, 
59,183; Iowa, 59,114; Wisconsin, 18,512; New 
Jersey, 14,860; North Carolina, 23,904; Cali- 
fornia, 12,703; Alabama, 10,831; Indiana (over 
Greele 22.509; Delaware, 10,208; Maine, 

Massachusetts, 74.212; Minnesota, 
New Hampshire, 5763; Pennsylvania, 

Greeley’s majority in Georgia was 
in Kentucky, 11,388; in Missouri, 


TRANSPORTATION. 

The Governor of Virginia, in his recent mes- 
sage to the Legislature of that State, speaking 
of the James River and Kanawha Canal—the 
proposed national water line and transalleghany 
route between Eastern and Western Virginia— 
discourages as illusory the expectations enter- 
tained of aid from the national government, and 
advocates the construction of the work by pri- 
vate enterprise. He says that beyond lending 
its credit upon safe and satisfactory conditions, 
the national government will not and ought not 
to go. 

The projected canal from St. Louis to Savan- 
nah is commanding attention. ‘The Mississippi, 
the Ohio, and the Tennessee to Gunter’s Land- 
ing, including the canal around Mascle Shoals, 
now being constructed, form the upper portion 
of the line. ‘The company now organized in 
Georgia propose to continue this line south, first 
by a canal from Gunter’s Landing to the Coosa 
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River at Gadsden, in the State of Alabama, 
thence by said river eighty-seven miles to Rome, 
thence up the Etowah and Little River to a point 
near Roswell, in Cobb County, where it will cross 
the Chattahoochee, thence via Atlanta to one of 
the tributaries of the Ocmulgee—Yellow or South 
River. The Ocmulgee and Altamaha will form 
the remainder of the line until a point shall be 
reached nearest Savannah—say, the mouth of the 
Oohoopee—from which the canal will be con- 
tinued to that city. The distance from St. Louis 
to Savannah by this route is about 1300 miles. 
It is estimated that the portion of the line in the 
State of Alabama will cost $6,000,000, and the | 
portion in Georgia, so far as Macon, $20,000,000. | 
It is expected that the Federal government will, 
under the River and Harbor act, put the Ocmul- 
gee in a condition of permanent navigation be- | 
yond that point. This canal is designed to make | 
Savannah the exporting point for Western prod- } 
uce. 

The committee appointed by the Mobile Board 
of Trade to consider the feasibility of a thorough 
cut canal through the peninsula of Florida has 
reported favorably as to the practicability of the 
enterprise. ‘There are excellent harbors for its 
termini on both the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. | 
Foreign commerce is now carried on over the | 
600 miles of dangerous navigation in the Florida 
pass at an immense cost. 

On the 12th of December the heading from 
the central shaft of the Hoosic Tunnel met and 
effected a junction with the heading from the 
east end, and workmen passed through from one 
section to the other. Work will now be begun 
on the west heading, and it is expected that the 
opening through the mountain from east to west 
will be completed by next October. 

The National Commercial Convention, con- 
sisting mainly of delegates from Southern and 
Western States, met at St. Louis December 12. 
The following programme of subjects recom- 
mended for discussion was adopted : 


1. Improvement of the Western rivers. 

2. A ship-canal around Niagara Falls, and Fort St. 
Philip Canal at the mouth of the Mississippi River. 

3. Atlantic and Great Western Canal. | 

4, Fire and marine insurance, and regulation of risks 
in proportion to the security. 

5. Government regulation of railroad tariffs. 

6. Aid to railroads by State or local authorities. 

7. The necessity for additional transcontinental rail- 
roads. 

8. Protection of forests, and encouragement of the 
cultivation of timber. 

9. National postal telegraph. 


The committee on canals drew especial atten- 
tion tq the project of a canal at Fort St. Philip. 
‘The committee on the Atlantic and Great West- 
ern Canal reported a memorial to Congress set- 
ting forth the great importance to the whole 
country of the construction of a canal from 
Huntsville, on the Tennessee River, to a point 
on the Coosa River, in Georgia, about seventy- 
five miles, which would afford speedy and cheap 
transportation of the produce of the great West 
to the sea-board by a shorter and more reliable 
route than any now existing. 


ST. JOHN'S GUILD. 

The effective organization of charity in our 
large cities is one of the most important needs of 
the day. The wisest and most successful experi- 
ment in this direction which has come to our 


| visited over 10,000 families. 


| women and children. 


|in their homes. 


| knowledge is that undertaken by a society known 
as St. John’s Guild, the scope of whose opera- 
tions covers the Fifth and Eighth wards of New 


York city. This society has been in existence 
for six years. The sermon preached by the Mas- 
ter of the Guild, the Rev. Alvah Wiswell, in St. 
John’s Chapel, October 20, 1872, on the occa- 
sion of presenting the sixth annual report of the 
society, contains many valuable suggestions. 
The object of the society is to break up the sys- 
tem of indiscriminate charity now so generally 
practiced, and to discover and relieve every case 
of real distress, irrespective of sect, creed, or 
color. ‘The most characteristic feature of the 
society is that it brings the donors into direct 
communication with the recipients of charity. 


| During last summer the members of the guild 


They found many 
so-called ‘* homes” little more than noisome dens 
of discomfort, disease, and death. Every phase 
of destitution was uncovered. Pauperism and 
ignorance go hand in hand with crime. In 1870 
over 100,000 persons were sent to the different 
institutions under the management of the Com- 
missioners of Public Charities and Correction of 
New York, and 50,000 of these were convicted 
of crimes and misdemeanors, most of whom, 
having served out their time, are returned to 
their disgraced homes. ‘‘ ‘These figures warrant 
us in saying that not less than 100,000 of our 
tenement-house population to-day have received 
the brand of official condemnation ;” and it is 
among associates of this character that the ris- 
ing generation of this population is being reared. 
** Again, the amount of intemperance which pre- 
vails among the inmates of our tenement-houses 
may be imagined from the fact that there are in 
this city seven thousand and four hundred li- 


| censed drinking saloons, or one dram-shop for 


every hundred and thirty persons, including the 
These resorts are patron- 
ized (at the lowest estimate) to the amount of 
forty million dollars annually.” The only way 
of reaching such a population is by frequent vis- 
itations. We must become acquainted with them 
The wealthy and respectable 
and cultivated members of the community must 
see with their own eyes the misery and degrada- 
tion, and having such knowledge as is conveyed 
by actual observation—having studied the needs 
of the poor—they are prepared to organize judi- 
cious systems of relief. ‘‘ The hungry must be 
fed, the naked clothed, and the idle furnished 
with work. ‘They must be encouraged and even 
aided to keep their homes clean and wholesome. 
The children must be persuaded to attend our 
public schools,” 

The guild distributes tickets to be given to 
systematic beggars, directing them to its office, 
where their cases are investigated. ‘The money 
which would under ordinary circumstances be 
given to impostors is wisely distributed by the 
guild. The officers of the guild receive no sal- 
aries, and there is no expense for office rent ; 
every dollar committed to the society goes di- 
| rectly to the object for which it is intended. 
Having perfected its organization of charity, the 
society properly appeals to the wealth of the two 
wards embraced within its scope of operations 
for abundant means to carry out its ends. One- 


fourth of the sum which it costs to watch, ar- 
rest, and convict the criminal portion of the pop- 
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ulation, and to support them é in prisons anil alms- 
houses, will reform them in their homes. 

Since this sermon was preached the two wards 
have been revisited by the members of the guild, 
ind 800 families, including 3000 children, found 
in utter destitution—suffering for food, clothes, 
and fuel. Many mothers with young children 
were found who had not tasted food for twenty- 

ur hours. Within two weeks 6000 loaves of 
bread, 2000 quarts of milk, and $400 worth of 
groceries were distributed, and 1180 warm gar- 
ments given to 600 children and adults, 
many articles of bedclothing. 

As many females who could sew were 
unemployed, a factory has been 
ciently large to accommodate two hundred 
operators. The manufacture of shirts and all 
kinds of fine sewing are here carried on. One 
important feature of this charity is the nursery, 
wien mothers having small children can have 

em cared for by competent nurses, while they 
are occupied in the factory. 


besides 


found 
secured, sufli- 


DISASTERS. 

A fire broke out in the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
New York city, on the night of December 10, 
from one of the steam-pipes in the laundry. The 
flames spread until they reached the elevator, 
up which they were carried to the attic. The 
fire was soon put out, but eleven servant- girls 
sleeping in the attic rooms were burned to death. 

The building occupied by the New York Even- 

iy Express took fire December 8, and the edi- 
rial, composing, and press rooms of that jour- 
al were destroyed. 

The severe gales on the northeastern Atlantic 
coast early in December resulted in very great 
injuries to the shipping in the various ports, and 
in considerable loss of life. 

The Tabernacle, Dr. Talmage’s 
Brooklyn, was destroyed by fire December 22. 

The steamer St. Louis, of the Cromwell line, 
and the Sacramento, of the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship line, were wrecked early in December, but 
in both eases the lives of all on board were saved. 

On the 24th of December Barnum’s Museum 
and Menagerie, on Fourteenth Street, New York 

ity, was destroyed by fire. On the same day 
another fire, in Centre Street, New York, con- 
sumed the large printing establishment of Dun, 
Barlow, and Company. Six girls and one boy, 
employed in the sixth story, were burned to death. 

An accident on the Buffalo, Corry, and Pitts- 
burg Railroad, December 24, resulted in a fear- 
ful loss of life. ‘Twenty-one bodies were recov- 
ered from the burning débris of the train the 
next day, and from three to five others still re- 
mained to be recovered. 

The rear car of the Chicago express train, on 
the Indianapolis, Peru, and Chicago Railroad, was 
thrown from the track, eighteen miles from Indi- 
anapolis, on the night of December 24. Twenty 
persons were injured, three, it is thought, fatally. 

\ passenger train on the Atchison, Topeka, 
and Santa Fé Railroad, while stuck in a snow- 
bank, was run into by a freight train, December 
25, and had two cars demolished. Two persons 
were killed, and four or five others wounded. 


church, in 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


3y a postal convention concluded with the 
Province of Newfoundland, the international let- 
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ter rate between that it. province the United 
States, after December 1, was reduced from ten 
to six cents per half ounce, and the rate for 
newspapers was fixed at two cents. 

An important decision was rendered by Judges 
Benedict and Woodruff in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court in New York, November 30, under 
the new shipping law of June, 1872, imposing 
fines upon two men convicted of boarding a Ger- 
man bark as ‘‘ runners” for a sailor’s boarding- 
house. 

The whaling trade in New Bedford, 
chusetts, has been reduced to insignific 
the extensive use of petroleum and the j 
of whales. ‘Two ships represented the whaling 
fleet last fall. The entire fleet engaged in the 
traffic from that port now consists of from twen- 
ty-five to thirty This reduction is in 
due to the frightful loss in the 
1871, of thirty-one 
valued ¢ 500,000. In former years no less 
than seven hundred vessels would leave that 
port, New London, Provincetown, Stonington, 
Nantucket, and other adjacent smaller ports, in 

ring and fall of the year. At the present 
time eighty to ninety apes from these ports 
all that are actively en; 2d, and of these 
vy Bedford furnishes peter a third. 
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Samuel Marsh, one of the constructors of the 
Erie Railway, and for over twenty years vice- 
president of the road, died in New York city, 
November 30, aged eighty-seven years 

Horace Greeley died at the residence of Dr. 
Choate, Pleasantville, New York, November 29, 
aged sixty-one years. 

Robert James Dillon, one of the Central 
Commissioners, died in New York city, 
ber 26, aged sixty-one years. 

Samuel N. Pike, the well-known 
speculator, died in New York city, 
aged fifty years 

Edwin Forrest, the actor, died in Philadelphia, 
December 12, aged sixty-six years. 

John F. Kensett, the artist, died in New York 
city, December 14, aged fifty-four years. 

George P. Putnam, the well-known publisher, 
died suddenly in New York city, December 20, 
aged fifty-eight years. 

George Catlin, the artist, died in Jersey City, 


December 23, aged seventy-six years. 
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EUROPE. 
POLITICAL 

As soon as it became evident that President 
Thiers would not resign, the most threatening 
element of the situation in France disappeared. 
The majority report of the committee on the 
address was read in the Assembly November 26. 
It was a strong indictment of the radical party. 
In securing the postponement of its considera- 
tion, 356 to 332, the government gained a slight 
triumph. The minority report proposed a com- 
mittee of thirty to report on the constitution. 
This proposal was voted November 29, 370 to 
334. ‘The next day an attack was made in the 
Assembly on M. Lefranc, the Minister of the 
Interior, by M. Duval, who proposed an order 
of the day affirming that the municipal address- 
es in support of M. Thiers were violations of the 
law, and that M. Lefranc ought to have repressed 
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them; and his motion was carried, 305 to 299. 
Lefranc thereupon resigned, but M. Thiers ap- 
pointed to temporarily fill his place M. De Re- 
musat, a member of the Left Centre. ‘This in- 
creased the irritation of the Right, and on the 
5th of December, when the bureaus were called 
on to nominate the constituent committee of 
thirty, the Right carried nineteen of its mem- 
bers, thus making themselves absolute judges of 
the President's constitutional propositions. On 
the 9th M. Goulard was appointed Minister of 
the Interior; M. Léon Say, Minister of Finance; 
M. Fourton, Minister of Public Works; and M. 
Calmont, Prefect of the Department of the Seine. 
These appointments secured to the government 
the support of the Right Centre and Left Cen- 
tre. On the 15th there was a discussion on the 
petitions presented for the dissolution of the As- 
sembly. The Assembly rejected these petitions 
by a vote of 409 to 201. On the 2Ist the As- 
sembly adjourned until January 6. Before ad- 
journment it passed a bill restoring to the Or- 
leans princes their confiscated property. The 
value of this property is over forty millions of 
frances. This is to be divided among the fifty- 
two heirs of King Louis Philippe. 

The first general trial of the ballot in England 
was had at the municipal elections which took 
place throughout England and Wales on the 
first Monday in November. Various tricks 
were resorted to by the conservatives to ascer- 
tain the exact state of the ballot at any time 
during the day, but these were met by tricks on 
the other side, and, on the whole, the new system 
worked well. The ballot act passed by Parlia- 
ment provides for a method of voting quite dif- 
ferent from our simple and informal fashion. A 
voting ticket containing the names of all the 
candidates of both parties is supplied by the sher- 
iff’s officer to each voter after he enters the poll- 
ing booth. He must use this ticket and no oth- 
er. Ina private box, secured from observation, 
he makes a cross against or upon the names of 
the candidates for whom he wishes to vote, and 
then deposits his ballot in the box. 

Both Houses of the Prussian Diet have pass- 
ed the Counties Reform bill—the Lower House, 
November 26, by a vote of 288 against 91; the 
Upper, December 9, by a vote of 116 against 91. 
To secure this result in the Upper House twenty- 
five new peers were created. ‘These were taken 
from the ranks of government officials, generals of 
the army, and land-owners. 

Prince Bismarck, at his own request, has been 
relieved of the presidency of the Council of Min- 
isters, but retains the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

The Prussian government has retained Pro- 
fessor Wollmann as theological instructor in the 

3raunsberg Gymnasium, notwithstanding the 
excommunication of the professor by the Bishop 
of Ermeland. The Lower House of the Diet 
supported the government in its action by a vote 
of 264 against 81. 

The papal allocution of December 23 included 
a protest against the bill pending in the Italian 


Parliament for the suppression of religious cor- | 


porations. 

Samareand, Bokhara, and Khokan are al- 
ready under Russian dominion, and her armies 
are now on the march for Khiva, the last of the 
independent khanates which interpose between 
the dominions of the Czar and the British pos- 
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sessions in India. ‘This province has long been 
the terror of Persia, her southern neighbor. For 
centuries her hordes of robbers have descended 
upon unprotected Persian villages, and carried 
away their inhabitants, to be sold in the slave 
markets of Khiva and Samarcand. Her conquest 
will be a triumph of civilization. The British 
embassador at the court of St. Petersburg has 
notified the Russian government that if the Rus 
sian troops now operating against the Khan of 
Khiva penetrate the countries lying between 
Khiva and Afghanistan, England will be com- 
pelled to intervene in support of Afghan inde- 
pendence. 

A law providing for the abolition of slavery in 
Porto Rico has been introduced in the Spanish 
Cortes. There has been another partial recon- 
struction of the Spanish cabinet. Sefior Eche- 
gary has been appointed Minister of Finance; 
Sefior Becerra, Minister of Public Works; and 
Sefior Mosquera, Minister of Colonies, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A terrific westerly gale swept over England, 
Ireland, and Wales, and included France in 
its visitation, early in December, causing im- 
mense destruction of property afloat and ashore. 
In London six houses were blown down. Floods 
followed the hurricane, and many towns in En- 
gland were inundated—the residents in some 
cases, as in Peterborough, being compelled to 
take refuge from the water in the upper stories 
of their dwellings. 

A dispatch from Liverpool, December 20, 
stated that during the ten days previous 449 
persons had perished by marine disasters. 

The steamship Germany, of the Allan line, 
from Liverpool to Havana and New Orleans, 
with the privilege of calling at Corunna and 
Santander, was wrecked, December 21, at the 
mouth of the Gironde, France, and thirty per- 
sons were washed away from the wreck and 
drowned. 

A London telegram of December 23 reported 
a coal mine explosion at Silverdale, by which 
eight miners were suffocated. 

The strike of the London policemen has been 
followed by a strike of the gas stokers, owing to 
the dismissal of one of their number. In conse- 
quence London was reduced to a state of almost 
total darkness for several nights. A number of 
the gas stokers were tried on a charge of conspir- 
acy, and sentenced to six weeks’ imprisonment. 

Considerable excitement has been caused by 
the failure of the Dachauer Bank in Munich. 
The principal, Adele Spitzeder, formerly an act- 
ress, founded the bank, with its numerous branch- 
es in Bavaria and Austria, and enlisted in her 
behalf the Roman Catholic clergy, by liberal 
presents to religious institutions. She founded 
public kitchens and concert gardens, and prom- 
ised extraordinary rates of interest on deposits. 
Most of the dupes were peasants. 

The death rate of Great Britain for 1870 was 
22.9 per 1000 inhabitants, the birth rate was 35 
per 1000, and the marriage rate (persons mar- 
ried) only 16 per 1000. France shows a death 
rate for 1870 of 28.8, a birth rate of 26.1, and a 
marriage rate of only 12.4 tothe 1000. Austria 
shows a death rate of 29.2, a birth rate of 40.5, 
and a marriage rate of 19.4 per 1000 in the same 
year. 








teristics of the Vienna Exhibition will be the col- 
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One of the special and most important charac- | the waters of the Red Sea. 
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Although there are 
also a few French vessels, manned chiefly by 


lection of information regarding the financial and | Spaniards, engaged in this industry on the east- 
social position of working men and women. The} ern parts of the Algerian coast, the coral trade 
London Exhibition showed the productions of | may be said to belong almost exclusively to Italy. 


human labor; the Paris Exhibition, the instru- 


Last season appears to have been a favorable one 


ments of human labor; the Vienna Exhibition | for the prosecution of this industry, in which were 


will show who the laborers are. In this depart- 
ment particular attention will be given to the 
work performed by women; and from the in- 
formation already collected on this subject, it 
appears that women play a much more impor- 
tant part in Austrian manufactures of all kinds 
than is generally supposed, and that in all de- 
partments of work where sheer muscular power 
is not required, the labor of women is quite as 
valuable as that of men. It is also observed 
that as machinery improves, the work of women 
becomes more and more available, and that in 
some factories there are as many female as male 
** skilled artisans,” 

An example of how even some of the minor 
departments of the trade of the Mediterranean 
have been affected by the opening of the Suez 
Canal is afforded by a circumstance mentioned 
in the Revue Maritime et Coloniale—namely, 
that the Italian coral-fishers contemplate peti- 
tioning the canal authorities to allow their boats 
to pass the Isthmus on such favorable terms as 


| 
| 


employed 311 vessels, manned by 3150 fishers 
almost all Neapolitan sailors trom Torre del 


| Greco — without reckoning a score or so of 





craft equipped at Genoa. The value of the 
coral obtained is estimated at 3,000,000 francs, 
and the only accident recorded this year is one 
boat run down by a steamer. 


OBITUARY. 

A London dispatch informs us of the death, 
November 30, of Mary Somerville, at the age of 
seventy-seven. She is best known as the author 
of a popular work on Physical Geography. 

Viscountess Beaconsfield, wife of the Right 
Honorable* Benjamin Disraeli, died in London 
December 15. 

Count de Kisseleff, aid-de-camp to the Em- 
peror Alexander in the French campaign, died 
in Paris December 13, aged eighty-four years. 

Kamehameha V., King of the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, died December 11, without naming a suc- 
cessor. ‘There is no legitimate claimant to the 


may make it worth their while to go and toil in | throne. 
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OUR LONDON SCRAP-BOOK. 


THE TEMPLE. 
“ A WELL -ORDAINED 


work-house or prison,” 
7 , ry ra y Se ie 
says Thackeray, ‘‘is 


much better provided | 


with the appliances of 
health, comfort, and 
cleanliness than a learn- 
ed Inn.” ‘The inhabit- 
ants of learned Inns, 
however, and more es- 
pecially the inhabitants 
of the Temple Inns, 
seem to accept very 
cheerfully the fate con- 
demning them to resi- 
dence there. Doubt- 
less there are numerous 
advantages, not else- 
where in such full 
measure obtainable, to 
atone in some degree 
for the obvious draw- 
backs. The sound of 
revelry by night is not 
uncommon in_ these 
dreary mildewed build- 
ings. And from a 
staircase too dirty to 
drive pigs up you may 
by day enter chambers 
furnished with that attention to luxurious com- 
fort which is one of the most distinguishing char- 


| acteristics of your London lawyer. <A luncheon 
| of chicken and well-iced Champagne is proceed- 
ing in rooms of which the exterior says, plainly 
| (for walls have tongues as well as ears), ‘ squalid 
| garrets.” And what convivial gathering can for 
| & moment compare with a well-conducted ‘* call- 
| supper ?” 
We will enter the Temple from Fleet Street. 
| Temple Bar—recently renovated—shall not de- 
tain us, nor the Cock Tavern with its quaint 
|oaken mantel-piece, by which many a time the 
| great Samuel Johnson has sat and grumbled to 
| Boswell, and for haunting which our present lau- 
| reate once confessed a weakness : 
*O stout head waiter at the Cock, 

To which I most resort !” 


| We pass under an archway with huge gates lying 
open, and walk down Middle Temple Lane. On 
| our right is Brick Court, where Goldsmith's old 
| chambers remain, and we remember that in an- 
| other part of the Inn his grave lies covered by a 
| plain stone slab, On our right, too, the renowned 
| fountain sends a thin, translucent column into 
the air, which falls with a most musical splash 
into its basin. In the surrounding trees, which 
show by contrast wonderfully green, half a dozen 
city sparrows keep up a delightful chirrup. This 
fountain, sung of in eulogistic strains by poets, 
and mentioned with the tenderest pathos by in- 
numerable prose writers, has been reduced by 
modern and irreverent benchers to a mere brass 
squirt, the antique and allegorical vase from 
which the spray once rose having been, by the 
same sacrilegious hands, removed to an adjacent 
corner, where it has been ignominously convert- 
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THE LEARNED SERGEANT. 


ed into a flower-pot! Passing by the entrance 


to little squares of houses, on every floor of which 
lawyers live swarming like bees, we penetrate to 
the Temple gardens and see before us the south- 
ern boundary of the Inns—the Thames, odor- | 
iferous as of yore—with the penny steamboats 
puffing and paddling along its surface, and the 
huge warehouses staring at us from its remote | 


shore. 
bankment stretches, with cabs dashing along it, 
and hurrying pedestrians, who invariably stop 
and gaze through the rails at the cool green 
spaces of the classic inclosure, catching a glimpse 
of verdure, and then hurrying on. 

We will stroll back to the close squares, and 
see, if possible, an inhabitant or two. From 
Paper Buildings Sergeant Smith issues, rustling 
along in his silk gown, and quite unaware of the 


air of utter absurdity which his freshly powdered | 


wig gives to his good-humored face. He is fol- 
lowed by a clerk carrying an immense bag of 
briefs. The learned sergeant jumps into his 
brougham—appropriate designation for a law- 
yer’s vehicle—his clerk puts the big bag in after 
him, and off he drives to the courts at West- 
minster. Robinson, the briefless, glances con- 
temptuously at the departing brougham. He 
has the smallest possible opinion of Smith’s mer- 
its—or, indeed, of the merits of any successful 
man; and he frequently expresses his great sur- 
prise that ‘‘ these fellows get as much business as 


Jetween us and the river the new em- | 
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they do.” He then 
lights a cigar and 
lounges off to his club, 
where over the morn- 
ing papers he ceases to 
wonder at any thing, 
That gentleman in the 
raven locks, the large 
hooked nose, and the 
showy diamond rings is 
evidently an attorney 
of the Hebrew persua- 
sion. ‘True to instinct 
and tradition, the mod- 
ern Jew sticks tena- 
ciously to the law. The 
little man in spectacles, 
with the printer’s boy 
at his heels, is Rawkins, 
of the TZimes. And 
the stupid-looking man 
with the eyeglass, just 
crossing Pump Court, 
is Minchin, whose mag- 
azine articles are pro- 
nounced to be ‘‘ awfully 
clever.” 

The lawyer's clerk 
is a peculiarity of the 
place. He is of two 
kinds —the extremely 
useful, and the useful. 
The extremely useful is 
clerk to some barrister 
in large practice. He 
is pale-faced and scor- 
butic. He reads and 
pages his employer's 
briefs. He sees to his 
correspondence. He at- 
tends him at court, and 
knows in a moment where to find a particular 
law journal or act of Parliament, or to find in 
either the case or the section required. He 
works hard during the day, and is given to gay 
relaxation at night. His dress betrays his tastes. 
| The hat with curled-up edges, the shirt collar 
| bearing strange devices of dogs and other quad- 
rupeds, the resplendent neck-tie, the mock rings 
and scarf-pins, will all be displayed under the 
| gas of the music-hall. He knows all the chorus- 
es of all the comic songs, and late at night, reel- 
ing homeward by suburban roads, he occasion- 
ally contrives to make night hideous by howling 
|them. Sometimes he attends a discussion forum 
, in Shoe Lane, where he delivers spirited attacks 
on the ministry, which lose some of their force, 
| perhaps, owing to the slight attention which he 
pays to the placing of his aspirates. Here come 
two of the genus, ‘‘’Ullo, ’Arry,” says Num- 
ber One, ‘‘’ow are you, old boy? Be in the old 
| place to-night, eh?” ‘‘ No,” replies Number 
Two, with all the languid grace of a debauched 
duke. ‘‘No; I’m reg’lar used up. Must re- 
form, really. By-by!” ‘They are not so bad as 
| they would have themselves believed. ‘Their 
| dissipations are generally of the mildest form. 
| But the London snob thinks it rather a good 
| thing to act the character of a rake. 

The second class of clerk is that attached to 
| the chambers of barristers who have not an ex- 
| tensive practice. His principal duty is to at- 
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THE LAUNDRESS. 


tend to his employer's door, to admit friands, | 


and give to duns the stereotyped response of 
**Not at home.” 
occasionally directing newspapers to the young 
barrister’s friends in the country ; and, in a word, 


He varies his occupation by | 


is supposed to make himself generally useful. | 
He is a meek, intelligent boy, in a scrupulously | 


clean collar. One can not help feeling that he 
has been prematurely abstracted from school. 
However, he has learned civility—a lesson which, 
notwithstanding a long course of study, even 


cabinet ministers have sometimes failed to im- | 


bibe 
bide, 

There is one institution connected with the 
Temple without which any description of the 


place would be deplorably incomplete—the laun- | 


dress. ‘The laundress has no mangle. She 
never does up fine linen. 


clear-starching are unknown to her. 


The mysteries of | 
She is one | 


; : - 
of those beings who pass through life under the | 


incubus of a misnomer. To each set of cham- 
bers a laundress is attached—an ancient dame, 
ill dressed and garrulous. Her duties are sim- 
ple and clearly defined. She possesses a key to 
the chambers, and lets herself in every morn- 


ing, and lights the fire and arranges the break- | 


fast-table. She is, in fact, a servant that doesn’t 
live on the premises—a visiting housekeeper. 
If you are wise, neversenter into conversation 


with this old lady. Her powers as a cohversa- | 


tionalist are considerable. 
been endured by the unfortunate but forgiving 
scribe now penning these lines through the un- 


exampled garrulity of Mrs. Crips, now happi- | 


ly deceased! Why would she commence every 


What agonies have | 


| morning, without a note of warning, to dilate on 
the virtues of Mr. Jennings, the late occupant 
of the chambers, and why, having commenced, 
would she refuse, in spite of indifference or of 
menace, to leave off? She has been known aft- 
er a forcible ejection from the apartment to con- 
tinue the monologue in the scullery, with no an- 
dience but the saucepans. ‘The ways of the 
laundress are wonderful. She never removes 
her bonnet, because her ‘‘’air is so wery thin 
atop, Sir.” She might be more cleanly in her 
person with advantage to her employers. But 
with all her little eccentricities she has her strong 
point. Sheishonest. Your brandy is safe, and 
your lump-sugar lying exposed will remain in- 
tact. You are not insulted by fictions of half- 
lobsters devoured by cats, or sherry leaking 
through the bottom of new decanters. You— 

But the old-fashioned dial standing in Pump 
Court, with its quaint superscribed intimation, 

“SHADOWS WE ARE, 
AND LIKE SHADOWS DEPART,” 


tells us that we have lingered long. Here once 
lingered Charles Lamb, and recalling the sensa- 
tions that this very dial awakened in him when 
a boy, dwelt on its dearly loved perfections. 
‘*What an antique air had the now almost ef- 
faced sun-dials, with their moral inscriptions, 
seeming coevals with that time which they meas- 
ured, and to take their revelations of its flight 
immediately from heaven, holding correspond- 
ence with the fountain of light! How would the 
dark line steal imperceptibly on, watched by the 
eye of childhood eager to detect its movement, 
never catched—nice as an evanescent cloud or 
the first arrests of sleep!” 


TEMI'LE FOUNTAIN, 

Towarp the end of that very instructive and 
entertaining work, Nordhoff’s California, re- 
cently published by the Harpers, are a few 
anecdotes that are so racy of the soil and so 
good that we transfer them to the Drawer : 

‘That a new place like Bakersfield should 
not have a church is not surprising,” said I to 
the judge; ‘‘ but you Havilah people ought to 
be ashamed that your town has neither church 
nor Sunday-school.” 

We were lying about the fire, after supper, 


| smoking our cigars with that lazy contentment 


| 


which follows a long day in the saddle. There 
were half a dozen of us—a Californian who had 
lived in Arizona; an Englishman who had lived 
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in California; a Boston physician whose name 
is not unknown to fame; our host, a sparkling 
combination of scholar, gentleman, and Indian 
fighter, the companion and friend of Kit Carson 
in other days, the surveyor of transcontinental 
wagon-roads, and the owner to-day of what 
seems to me the most magnificent estate, in a 
single hand, in America; and lastly, the judge 
and myself. 

**Californiarfs may be a wicked set, as you 
Eastern people pretend,” said the general, ‘* but 
you must admit that they lose no time usually in 
building schools and churches.” 

He spoke the truth. Nothing has more con- 
stantly surprised me in this thinly populated 
Southern California than to find every where 
churches and excellent school- houses. Even 
Bakersfield, which is but a town of yesterday, 
where the inhabitants have hardly a cecent shel- 
ter over their heads, has a neat and roomy school- 
house, one of the most substantial buildings in 
the place. 

‘** Therefore,” said I, ‘it is the more abom- 
inable that you have no church at Havilah.” 

‘* Well,” replied the judge, who is one of the 
leading citizens of that mining town, ‘‘I agree 
with you, and we did make an effort to get up a 
church, but somehow it did not sueceed. My 
wife and I talked it over; she said she preferred 
an Episcopal church, and I called a meeting of 
the most respectable men of the place to choose 
a vestry. ‘They voted me into the chair, and I 
nominated Mr. Johnson for a vestry-man. Mr. 
Johnson, who is a prominent citizen, declined to 
serve; he modestly said he thought himself not 
fit for the office; he liked an occasional game 
of draw-poker, he said; he was given to some 
other worldly amusements, like dancing, when 
there was a fiddler any where around ; he couldn’t 
resist a horse-race, and, unfortunately, all the 
horse-racing in Havilah took place on Sunday, 
which was sure to interfere with his duties as 
vestry-man; and so he would rather not serve. 

**T told him,” continued the judge, ‘‘ that men 
were not expected to be absolutely perfect in these 
days; that the chair itself was fond of an occa- 
sional little game of poker; and that the office 
of vestry-man was, in the judgment of the chair, 
purely ministerial. But somehow he did not see 
it in that light; he is a modest man, and he 
wouldn’t consent to serve. When he backed 
out, every body else did too, and so this effort of 
ours to get up a church fell through. I've al- 
ways been sorry for it,” added the judge, frankly, 
**for I think a church an excellent thing to have 
in a place.” 

Now, though we listeners may have smiled at 
the judge’s story, he, I beg you to believe, was 
perfectly sincere in his regrets, and we could do 
no less than admit that he had ‘‘ done his level 
best” in the matter. 

** The fact is,” said the Arizonian, ‘‘ that Hay- 
ilah is, like many mining towns, a rude place. I 
was going down the main street there one even- 
ing some years ago, when I got among a crowd 
of rough fellows, and I happened to say to Jack 
Thompson, whom I knew, that it seemed to be 
very quiet nowadays; I had not seen a man 
killed for a long time. 

‘*** Haven't you? By the powers! come along 
with me,’ said he, reaching around to the back 


of his trowsers for his revolver, and grasping my 


Jarm. ‘I'll show you how it’s done; there’s a 
| whole billiard-room full of them up there!’ and 
| he waved his six-shooter over his head, and I 
| believe if I hadn’t quieted him down he'd have 
| gone up and shot into the crowd. But that's 
some years ago, and they hung that scoundrel 
to a tree afterward, and that scared most of his 
| kind away.” 

‘*The same fellow told me once,” said the 
general, ‘‘ of a little disappointment of his. He 
jhad a difficulty with a man, and no arms at 
|hand except a shot-gun; so he ‘went for him 
with the scatter-gun,’ he said, ‘and the con- 
|temptible weapon missed, and he just grazed 
| him.’ ” 

‘*Your courts did not execute justice very 
vigorously in those days,” I suggested. . 

‘* Well, no,” replied the judge; ‘‘they were 
too often like a judge they had in early days up 
| in Tuolumne County. This judge had a quarrel 
with a lawyer, and the result was that he used 
regularly to charge the jury against any party 
whom this lawyer represented. At last Tom 
said one day in court, with some vexation, when 
he heard the judge begin to charge against him 
again, that he did not expect ever to get justice in 
that court. To which his honor replied prompt- 
| ly, and with contempt, that he would take —— 
good care Tom should get no justice in that 
court.” 

“That fellow ought to have been a Tammany 
judge in New York,” said some one, and turned 
the laugh handsomely against the East. 

‘*Tt’s astonishing,” said the Englishman, ‘‘ how 
rough and how ignorant men are who go about 
these mountains prospecting for gold. Some 
years ago, when the Temiscal tin mine was 
opened and found to contain some valuable 
ores, there was great excitement around San 
Bernardino about tin. Dozens of people who 
knew nothing about indications of tin went out 
to prospect; and up in the Bainbridge district 
a fellow actually set up an assay shop, and made 
money for a month or two by pretended assays 
of the rock which credulous prospectors brought 
him. Of course he found tin in every kind of 
rock. It was discovered afterward that the 
scoundrel had stolen a pewter faucet, and made 
his assay buttons out of that. When that was 
used up, he melted the solder from old tin cans 
for the same use.” 

‘* He ought to have been the man who told an 
English tourist near San Bernardino that up in 
the mountain there they had recently discovered 
a brass mine—‘ Very rich ore too,’ he added, 
when he saw the Englishman open his eyes with 
amazement.” 

*“*We had such a fellow down in our coun- 
try,” said the Arizonian, ‘“‘ but he went off in 
disgust. He came into the hotel at Prescott 
one night, and at supper the landlord asked him 
if he'd have some teal. 

** “What's teal?’ says the fellow. 

“** Why, a kind of duck,’ says the landlord. 

*** Had it wings ?’ says the fellow. 

** © Certainly,’ says the landlord. 

**¢ And could it fly ?’ Says the fellow. 

*** Yes,’ says the landlord. 

*** Well,’ says he, ‘I don’t want any, then. 
Any thing that had wings, and could fly, and 
| didn’t fly out of this accursed country, I don't 
want to have any thing to do with.’” 























‘You've got some droll Pikes down there,” 
s on the general. ‘‘One of them met me once, 
and said he had traveled on the Gila with a cer- | 
tain person, a friend of mine. | 
‘¢* You like that John Nugent?’ he remarked; 
but he’s a nasty little beast.’ | 
‘‘Now Nugent is remarkable for his scrupu- 
lous neatness, and I said, ‘I guess you must be 
mistaken; he always passed for a very clean 
man.’ 
‘7 know him,’ 


f disgust ; 










said the Pike, with a sneer 
‘didn’t I travel with him for three 
weeks down along the Gila River? And didn't 
I use to see him go down to the river every 
morning with a dirty little tin cup and a con- 
founded nasty little brush he used to carry in his 
pocket, and scrub and hawk and spit till it al-| 
most made me puke to see him? I tell you he’s} 
, nasty little beast.’” 

“There is a fellow up in Colusa whom they | 
all Nick, a bar-keeper, who never tires of stories 

f the Pikes,” remarked the judge. ‘‘ He told 
ne once that he had determined to keep the 
next Fourth of July, having suffered one to pass | 
over without any demonstrations. ‘So this year, 
said Nick, ‘two or three of us took an old anvil 
down to the river, loaded it up, and began to 
blaze away. By-and-by I saw a lot of black 
objects bobbing up and down in the river away | 
up stream. I thought they were ducks at first, 
but presently discovered them to be a lot of 
Pikes swimming the river, with their rifles held 
up out of the water. Soon they came along to | 
us, and the head man, a gaunt six-footer in but- | 
ternut, sung out to me, ‘‘Stranger, whar’s the | 
war ?” 

***T couldn’t get their whisky strong enough 
for awn said Nick; ‘so, after trying every | 
way, I at last made a mixture of poison-oak and 
butternut. That fetched ’em. I called it the 
sheep-herders’ delight; and it was a popular 
drink. 
delight; the next one took two drinks, and 
turned a double summerset in the road before 
the house. A peddler 





































light, he went off and stole his own pack, and 
hid it in the woods. When he came to himself 
he made a complaint of the theft; but I guessed 
how it was, and helped him to find the goods. 
‘**The poor old judge!’ said the same fellow, 









sincerely hope this was a libel on the Court. 


down in Arizona?” asked the judge, 
quizzically at the Arizonian. ‘‘'There was a 
fellow who hired himself out as a farm hand in 
Arizona, and the first day his master told him 
to cut some wor xd. So he asked for an axe, but 
the farmer said, ‘ No, we don’t cut wood with an 
axe here,’ and. gave him a sledge-hammer to 
knock and break off the mesquit which they 
burn down there. The next day John was or- 
dered to cut some hay, and was looking about 
for a scythe, when his master said, ‘ We don’t 
cut hay with a scythe down here,’ 

















they swindle the horses there for hay. The third 
morning the farmer called his man to come out 
and plant corn. John looked for a hoe, but his 
master said, ‘ We don’t plant corn with a hoe out 


| here,’ and gave him a crowbar wit 
punch holes in the ground, wherein to y drop corn 


you'd point it away from me: 
and hurt me.’ 


| her valuables. 


’| be, or in how much of a hurry ; 


The first Pike I tried it on yelled with | 


| 


came along, and after | 
taking several drinks of my sheep-herders’ de- | 


**Do you know how they carry on agriculture 
) 2 ) ure | 
looking | 


and gave him | 
a hoe to chop down the woody stalks with which | 
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which to 

I'hey say John left the country in disgust.” 
‘*'They have a story here,” said the doctor, 

‘of a courageous woman in this county, who 


| was alone in a stage which Mason and one of his 
gang stopped. 
ure-box when the two robbers stopped his horses, 
and Mason thereupon opened the stage door, 
and, leaning into the stage, ordered the woman 

to give up her money and rings, pointing a cock- 
ed pistol at her at the same time. 
looked at him coolly, and said, 
you see that you're pointing that pistol directly 
at me, and that it’s cocked? 


The driver threw down the treas- 


The woman 
* Look here, don’t 


You seem to be a 
little nervous, for your hand trembles; I wish 
it might go off 
Mason was so much struck by 
the woman’s coolness that, with an oath, he 
slammed the stage door, and told her to keep 


‘* She was lucky,” said the Californian ; ‘* with 


| these road agents you can’t sometimes most gen 


erally tell how good-tempered they're going to 
and they are 
not always as polite as a fellow who recently, at 
San Luis Rey, in a written notice, ‘begged to 
intimate to the public’ that he was about to open 
a telegraph office.” 

Thus the stories went around until, one after 
another, we dropped to sleep under the clear 
sky of the mountain, with our feet to the fire and 
abundance of blankets over us. 


Tue humor and pluck of Boston after the 
great fire are characteristically set forth in the ad- 
vertisements of some of those who were among 
the hurt. For example: 

IN OONSEQUENOF OF THE INTENSE HEAT, 
ASAHEL WHEELER 
Has removed, etc. 

Mr. Robert Bishop announces a continued and 

healthful existence in these terms : 
WE STILL LIVE. 

Owing to causes over which we had no control, we 
have removed ourselves (not having any thing else to 
move) to 215 Federal Street, where we are ready, etc. 

Bradford and Anthony sincerely thank those 
who assisted in removing their goods, but ask to 
be informed wherea consideé rabl portion of the ™m 


| have been stored. 
. . . | 
‘he complained on election evening that he was | 
quite worn out with signing checks all day.’ I| 


J. S. and E. Wright announce that they 
** moved suddenly last Sunday, but resumed busi- 
ness on Monday morning.” 

John L. Spooner, printer, says : 

FIRE.—Franklin Street having become too nor for 
me, I will receive orders for job printing at my resi- 
dence, 46 Grove Street, for the present. 


The ‘‘ Grundy Company” is sufficiently good- 
humored to announce its disaster thus: 
Orrice AnD Sarrs-room Burnep Down, 
FACTORY BLOWN UP. 
We are now at No. 97 State Street. 


And scores of others of the same sort. 

More absurd, perhaps, than these are the fol- 
lowing advertisements collected from Ivish pa- 
pers : 

One pound reward. Lost, a cameo brooch, repre- 
senting Venus and Adonis on the Drumcondra Road, 
about ten o’clock on Tuesday evening. 

Ten shillings reward. Lost by a gentleman, a white 

terrier dog, except the head, which is black. To be 
| brought to, etc. 
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Advertisement of a wine-merchant : first time as I ever played a game that wasn’t on 
e advertiser, having made an advantageous pur- the square.” Harte's description of the men of 
hase, offers for sale on very low terms about six | the mining camps is even more vivid than that 
dozen of prime port-wine, lately the property of a| of the city population. ‘Their personal attrac. 
ont uak benaee” of age, full in the body, and | tions are represented in an exceedingly flatter- 
on Sgr : ing light; their habitual life minutely drawn, 
The two following emanated from a well-| with its unnatural characteristics, its absence of 
known livery-stable keeper : softening influence, of reverential custom, and— 
ry horse, calculated | chief lack of all—of home. In this connection, 
: y with a switch tail. | what more exquisite can be thought of thar 
a mail phaeton, the property of a) the painting of the lone woman—lone, even 
ntleman with a movable head, as good as new. though wedded, and though beloved by every 
‘To these Irish advertisements may be added | miner in the camp, pining slowly away, and, to 
an English one, which was the subject of a hu- every body’s astonishment, dying at last. 





To be sold cheap, a spiendid g 
for a charger, or would carry a lady 


To be sold cheap 









morous article in the Saturday Review some **Do you know what they say Ma’am Rich- 
four or five years since: ards died of ?” said Yuba Bill to his partner. 
66 No ” waa ., , 

To be sold, an Erard grand piano, the property of a : No, was the reply. > 

lady, about to travel in a walnut case with carved legs. “The doctor says she died of nostalgia,” 
—_—— said Bill. 

Tur following curious and perspicuous ad- ‘“*What the deuce is nostalgia?” said the 
vertisement is copied from the New York Journal | other. 
of Commerce of November 19, 1872: ‘* Well, it’s a kind o’ longing to get to heay- 


en!” 


EXECUTOR'S SALE, : 
: Perhaps he was right. 


Estate of —— ——, deceased, bf 
oe al a gugaate pps premines fe ery] _C. O, D.” are three leters of such peculiar 
extensive morocco manufacturing business, and is in and peremptory significance as to have become 
complete running order and ready for oceupaney. familiar to all who are served by express. <A 
— new interpretation of them comes to us from a 

Tuts is the manner in which the perfections | Cincinnati correspondent, who says: One of 
of a damsel are extolled in a paragraph in the] my daughters, pretty well grown, was the other 
Evanston Age, published at Evanston, Wyoming | evening in a very ingenious manner urging on me 
Lerritory, October 24, 1872: that she ought to have a new cloak, and sug- 

A general preparation for the dedication ball at | gested that she could go to Lewis's and have it 
Downs and Tisdale’s new hall is going on. Our girl| sent up, C.O. D. Our little Alice, eight years 


3 getting her shoes half-soled. If the weather re- | old, promptly said, ** Them means, Call On Dad.” 
ins pleasant, so that the shoe-maker can work on | . 




















them out-doors, they will be done in time. Look out It generally does come to about that. 
for her: she’s a stunner, and no mistake, _ 
———— | Some years ago a new church at Lockport, 
Amone the lecturers who, during the present} New York, belonging to the Presbyterian so- 
| 
} 


winter, have been the most successful in enter-| ciety of which the Rev. William C. Wisner, 
taining those who like that sort of thing may | D.D., has long been the very popular pastor, 
be mentioned Mr. Bret Harte. His talk on} was to be dedicated. A large number of divines 
The Argonauts of ’49, presents a vivid picture | of that denomination from Rochester and vicini- 
of California life in its early days, and the quaint | ty having been invited, left that city by railroad, 
stories he brings in, so ‘* pat,” by way of illustra-| grouped in, and forming a large share of the 
tion, are very telling. As the lecture has not | occupants of, a car, in the early evening, expect- 
been published, and will not be for some time | ing to arrive at Lockport in time to enjoy a com- 
to come, we reproduce one or two anecdotes that | fortable night’s rest. Among the party was the 
always ‘‘ bring down the house :” distinguished Samuel Hanson Cox, D.D., then 
‘“The boys seem to have taken a fresh deal| Chancellor of Ingham University, at Le Roy. 
all round,” said Mr. John Oakhurst to me, in| It being midwinter and intensely cold, and an 
the easy confidence of a man conscious in his} unusually heavy body of snow being upon the 
ability to win my money, ‘‘and there is no know- | ground, a furious wind and snow storm setting 
ing whether a man will turn up jack or king.” | in, the train had not proceeded many miles be- 
It is relevant to this anecdote that Mr. Oakhurst | fore it became blocked in the snow, with a part 
himself came of a family whose ancestors regard- | of it off the track, and, so cold and tempestuous 
ed games of chance as sinful because they were | was the night, the train, though every possible 
trifling and amusing, but who had never con- | effort was made, did not succeed in getting ex- 
ceived that they might be made the instruments | tricated until morning. 
of speculation and tragic earnestness. And Mr. When on the wing again the conductor made 
Oakhurst wondered, as he rose with a gain of | his round to look after tickets, and coming 
five thousand dollars, that there were folks ‘‘as| among the reverends, was impelled to refer to 
believes that keerds is a waste of time.” This| the discomforts and perils of the night, and also 
Oakhurst, the typical gambler of that time (the | having vivid impressions of the same, exclaimed, 
hero of The Outcasts of Poker Flat), once} ‘‘I tell you what, gentlemen, we came very 
more illustrates in this lecture a phase of con-| near all going to h— last night.” 
tradictory nobility, by redeeming from the gam-| Dr. Cox, equal to the occasion and expression, 
ing-table for his wife a luckless gambler, by | quickly and instantly replied, ‘‘ You doubtless 
buying his next play, and then losing it by con-| speak for yourself, Sir; but as for me and my 
cert with the dealer. As he confessed the weak- | friends here, we are ticketed to a different sta- 
ness to a friend, he added, solemnly, ‘*It’s the | tion.” 

















